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Art. I.— Michael Servetus. 


Servetus and Calvin. A Study of an important Epoch in the Early History 
of the Reformation. By R. Wiis, M.D. London: Henry S. King 
& Co. 1877. Pp, 541. 


eo is hardly anything more remarkable in our recent 

literature than the manner in which the settled judgments 
of the world upon many of the most celebrated characters and 
events of the past have been reversed or modified We may 
concede that the love of truth has become visibly stronger as 
a literary impulse in all the more difficult investigations of 
history, bringing about changes of opinion which are as in- 
evitable as the law of elevation and depression in terrestrial 
physics. But the process is not always a legitimate one. 
It has too often afforded scope for the play of human passion, 
and supplied the best evidence of human infirmity. But there 
are cases—and the case of Servetus is unquestionably one of 
them—in which the judgment of the world, singularly just 
and clear from the first, must be invincibly maintained. 
Whatever significance may be attached to this elaborate bio- 
graphy, some allowance must be made for an author who 
thinks that a claim to a new hearing on behalf of the specula- 
tive Spaniard who perished so miserably at Geneva in 1553, 
involving a greatly enhanced estimate of his character and 
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work, can be convincingly urged after an interval of three 
centuries. As the editor of the works of Harvey, Dr. Willis 
had been searching the ample stores of Servetus-literature con- 
tained in the British Museum, for information concerning the 
ingenious anatomist who had discovered the secret of the pul- 
monary circulation more than a century before Harvey himself, 
and he found more than the physiologist —“ the philosopher and 
scholar, the practical physician freed from the fetters of medi- 
zeval routine, the geographer and astronomer ”—as well as the 
Biblical critic and “ the most advanced and tolerant of the Re- 
formers.” He found no book in English purporting to give an 
account of the life of Servetus, that was not either a compilation 
at second-hand or a translation wholly or in part from the 
French ; therefore he took in hand this fresh biography, based 
on a conscientious re-examination of all original sources, 
though necessarily far from independent of the researches of 
the specialist who may be said to have identified his name 
with that of Servetus for all ages, Pastor Heinrich Tollin, of 
Magdeburg. These researches, as well as those of Trechsel, 
D’Artigny, La Roche, and Rilliet, go far to prove that Servetus 
really merits all the interest his remarkable career has excited, 
and that his name would still have reached posterity if it had 
never been fatally linked with that of Calvin. With con- 
scientious industry and discrimination, Dr. Willis has minutely 
investigated every page of Servetus’ life, and though he has 
not discovered much that was not known before, he has 
thrown a new and interesting light upon many things, while 
sympathy of temperament has led him to bring within the 
sweep of his strong net every writer like Bruno, Gentilis, 
Ochino, or Spinoza, whose work offers any point of comparison. 
The style of the book is clear, nervous, and full. Yet we 
greatly miss the vivifying touch, which can alone bring the 
reader into intimate relation with the spirit of the age de- 
scribed, as well as those splendid philosophical generalisations 
with which Guizot was apt to light up his discussions upon 
Reformation times. It is, perhaps, too much to expect that a 
layman should be able to relieve erudition with piquancy, or 
send an animating thrill through what the world would call 
the caput mortuwm of theological discussions. Dr. Willis has 
clearly a great admiration for Servetus, and occasionally 
directs a broad stream of panegyric on just the wrong point, 
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—sometimes, we may safely say, where the praise was more 
needed than deserved; but we fairly concede that he is not so 
blinded by admiration as to be hindered from dealing out to 
him occasionally very stern historical justice. On the whole, 
there is an element of sanity in his writing which is very 
welcome to us. : 

The great design of Dr. Willis in writing this life is to 
present Servetus to our view as the protomartyr of modern 
free thought, as a representative of free inquiry, a principle 
of slight account in the sixteenth century ; but, as he suggests, 
the most important of any in our own. He seems to think 
that the march of events in the century of Luther was not 
materially affected by the presence of an enlightened reformer 
here or there, who, like Servetus, carried the principles of free 
inquiry to its legitimate results, and that, in their special 
capacity as advocates of liberty, this class of reformers did 
not contribute to the special task of their century, but rather 
endangered it. He is quite right upon this point. But he 
thinks the special service of Servetus was that he kept the 
communications open with the future, and that his voice is 
now of moment in the strife going on with ever-increasing 
fierceness between the theology of the past and the liberty of 
the future. He further sees Servetus establishing for the 
world the foundations upon which the rich fabric of modern 
criticism has been reared.’ It is only fair to say, however, 
that Dr. Willis maintains doctrines and positions far in advance 
of anything taught by Servetus. He seems to compassionate 
Servetus for not divining, “as we have now come to know,” 
that the Pentateuch came into being after the Babylonish 
captivity, that the Book of Daniel is history and not prophecy, 
notwithstanding its essentially predictive appearance; and 
that the Gospel of John is “an imaginative mystical dis- 
cussion,” and not real biography at all. He speaks, indeed, 
as if the great law of the absolute uniformity of nature, with 
its corollaries, would make a clean sweep of three-fourths of 
what has hitherto passed among men as theology or religion ; 
but still, if it is any comfort, he is careful to assure us, whatever 


1 He shows that Servetus anticipated many of the principles of neological 
exegesis so familiar to us in the works of Paulus, Eichhorn, and De Wette ; 
and then says, significantly enough —“ Servetus was in truth far in 
advance of Calvin and his age in exegesis!” (p, 327.) 
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havoc may be wrought among creeds and formularies, that 
love, trust, and obligation to the invisible will remain unaffected. 

Dr. Willis believes that this work will do much to exalt 
the character of Servetus. It will unquestionably enhance 
our estimate of his great intellectual power and versatility, 
though, in these very respects, he must be content to occupy, 
in our opinion, a much lower place than Giordano Bruno, a 
man with whom he otherwise presents striking analogies. 
But, on our author’s own showing, Michael Servetus makes 
anything but a fine figure in ecclesiastical history. If he had 
been a Reformer like Calvin, or Luther, or Knox, remaining 
unflinchingly true to his convictions through life, possessing 
even the lofty rectitude of Spinoza, and even in the most 
dangerous emergencies speaking out his mind boldly without 
fear, there might be some justification for the peculiar place of 
honour Dr. Willis assigns to him among the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century. As we believe that Dr. Willis has not 
been happy in his choice of a hero, we purpose to consider 
briefly the character and work of Servetus without any 
reference to his relations with Calvin, or to the question 
of Calvin’s complicity in his death by burning, upon 
which point all parties have now pretty fairly made up 
their mind: and we hope thus to be able to estimate 
the value of his contributions to theological and general 
literature, and especially his services in the cause of intel- 
lectual progress and religious reform. The portrait of Ser- 
vetus, given in the title-page, shows a finely-shaped Spanish 
head, with a singularly straight high forehead, a face subtle and 
self-sufficing, the lips firmly pressed, and eyes with a wonder- 
ful depth of melancholy. Doubts have been expressed as to 
the authenticity of this portrait, of which we have engravings 
in the works of Hornius, Mosheim, and Allwoérden, but it is 
clearly a striking, and, as Dr. Willis says, a typical Spanish 
face. The early training of Servetus explains much that is 
remarkable in his intellectual] and moral history, though, in 
our search for the external influences that may have actuated 
him, we are sorry to say that little can be indicated with 
certainty. Born in 1509—the same year as Calvin—at 
Villanueva, in Spain, of an ancient family, which had been 
jurists for generations, himself the son of a notary, like Calvin, 
he was early destined by his parents for the service of the 
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Church. The Church was then to many young dreamers the 
ladder reaching from earth to heaven, by which the lad of 
poverty could climb to an abbacy, a bishopric, or the Popedom. 
Young Servetus obtained, therefore, his earliest training in 
one of the convents of his native town, where he learned Latin 
and Greek, and—what is very remarkable in a convent—even 
the rudiments of Hebrew; and in his twelfth or fourteenth 
year, entered as a student at the University of Saragossa, when 
Peter Martyr de Angleria, one of the most liberal-minded and 
accomplished men of his age, was one of its professors. Here 
he studied the scholastic philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
and especially geography, at a time when the mania mundi 
were being enlarged by the adventures of Columbus and his 
companions. We cannot tell under what circumstances Ser- 
vetus abandoned the thoughts of the priesthood ; perhaps, as 
Dr. Willis suggests, “the reasoning, self-sufficing, sceptical 
nature of the man” was already becoming manifest ; perhaps, 
as we imagine, a thoughtful father saw that the Church was 
already in danger, and suspected that his son had some 
sympathy with the Reformers, and was more likely to be 
burnt than to become a bishop. However, Servetus, like 
Calvin, resolved to forsake theology, and seek in the law a 
refuge from a Church with whose doctrines he had probably 
lost sympathy, as so many, for a similar reason, have aban- 
doned other Churches since. To the school of Toulouse, then 
the most celebrated in Europe, he repaired for the study of 
law, but his thoughts continually reverted to theology, which 
was in that age the study of all ranks and classes of men. 
Here, then, at Toulouse, which boasted that it had never been 
infected with the poison of Lutheranism, the young student, 
as he tells us himself, made his first acquaintance with the 
Holy Scriptures, and Dr. Willis believes that he must here 
have met with some of the writings of Luther which had been 
translated into Spanish soon after their publication. He may 
likewise have been affected, at that nascent period of life, by 
the secret Mohammedanism and J udaism—both formally mono- 
theistic but anti-trinitarian—which the dominant religion 
could not completely suppress. There is a conjecture that he 
may have been impressed by the Theologia Rationalis of Ray- 
mond de Sabunde, a work in which Christianity is advocated 
on the sole ground of its assumed congruity with the religion 
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of nature. His first appearance in public life, while he was 
still under twenty years of age, was in the character of secretary 
to Friar Quintana, the confessor of Charles v., a man of superior 
powers, “cherishing larger, more liberal, and more tolerant 
views than were current in his age, more especially among the 
class to which he belonged.” The origin of this singular con- 
nection is quite obscure, though it shows that the talents of 
young Servetus had become already well known, but it pro- 
bably determined the complexion of Servetus’ career by bring- 
ing him into contact with the German Reformers. 

All the circumstances we have mentioned had an influence 
upon the development of the intellect and character of Ser- 
vetus, but we are still left to conjecture how he came, at so 
early an age as twenty-one, to publish his treatise, De Trini- 
tatis Erroribus, the first printed book in which the doctrine of 
the Trinity was impugned. It was brought out in 1531, with 
the author's name boldly placed on the title-page, but with no 
name of printer, or publisher, or place of publication. It is not 
now-a-days an unparalleled feat to write against the Trinity, nor 
was the Treatise of Servetus one to make by its mere merits 
an epoch in the world. Yet it had a certain vigour and subtlety 
and imaginativeness calculated to disturb simple minds. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to give any considerable 
account of his views, which are presented with marked clear- 
ness and force in Dorner’s Person of Christ. Servetus, like 
most errorists of his class, did not deny a Trinity, but affirmed 
that it was modal, not personal, and held that the Son of God, 
so far from having two natures, or being consubstantial with 
the Father, had no being till he was born of Mary at Bethle- 
hem. Yet he spoke of the flesh of Christ, of his body and his 
soul, as consubstantial with God, but in a sense which, as 
Dorner says, admits of only an ill-defined boundary-line be- 
tween nature and grace, for his philosophy regarded every- 
thing as of divine substance. The pantheism of Servetus, to 
which M. Saisset has devoted an elaborate article in a French 
periodical, comes out in all his works. “ All things, all crea- 
tures, are portions of the substance of God.” But the treatise 
on the Errors of the Trinity did not confine itself to the dis- 
cussion of a single doctrine. It derided Luther’s idea of justi- 
fication as “ mere magical fascination and folly,” and declared 
that justification “comes not by belief in the merits or suffer- 
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ings of Christ, but by belief in his worth or dignity as the Son 
of God.” Faith is not sufficient for salvation without love. 
He denies original sin, though he admits we enter the world 
under moral disadvantage. Dr. Willis commendingly winds 
up his chapter on this treatise with the following résumé of its 
leading features :— 

“ Faith in Christ, therefore, as the naturally begotten Son of God ; charity, 

in which are comprised all the virtues, and a good life, in so far as we can 
make it out, form the backbone of Servetus’ Christianity, as it is unfolded 
in his earliest work on ‘Current Misconceptions of the Trinity.’” 
And Dr. Willis actually imagines that Servetus was far in 
advance of Luther or Calvin in his development of Christian 
doctrine! It is needless to say that there is nothing original 
in the doctrinal views of Servetus, except in their boundless 
inconsistencies. We know that an almost unbroken chain 
connects the latest phase of rationalistic negation with its first 
commencement in apostolic days. Not to speak of the Ebio- 
nites, who are regarded as a Jewish sect, the early anti-Trini- 
tarians endeavoured to explain the mystery of the Gospel 
either by lowering the dignity of the Son and denying His 
essential divinity, or by detracting from that of the Father, or 
confounding the different persons of the Deity, and regarding 
them, not as separate existences, but as threefold modes of 
one existence and different manners of revelation. It is an 
undoubted fact, which Dr. Willis has wholly kept out of view, 
that Servetus had read many of the Fathers of the Church 
before Arius, and especially Tertullian and Irenzus, who had, 
he thought, the true Christian doctrine, as well as the Catholic 
doctors of the middle ages, who discussed all the Nicene here- 
sies with their usual subtlety and thoroughness, 

Shortly after the publication of his first treatise, Servetus 
brought out his two books of Dialogues on the Trinity, in which 
he retracted nothing, though he tried to soften some expres- 
sions in his former work. He went so far as to declare the 
usual conception of a partitioned Deity as blasphemy. Imme- 
diately afterwards, he turned his back upon Switzerland and 
the Reformers, who had sharply condemned his doctrines, and 
betook himself to Paris. 

We have now reached that more interesting portion of his 
life, in which he turned for a time to general literature and to 
his own peculiar study of medicine. While at Paris studying 
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mathematics and physics, he thought it prudent to disguise 
his identity with the mooter of anti-trinitarian heresies, and 
so passed in society as Michael Villaneuve. It was here he 
first met with Calvin, and had many theological discussions 
with him. But soon after he left Paris for Lyons, one of the 
chief centres of the publishing business called into existence 
by the revival of letters and the Reformation, and accepted 
employment as reader and corrector of the press for the dis- 
tinguished typographers, the brothers Trechsel. As books were 
in those days more generally written in Latin than in the ver- 
nacular, and with constant references to the Greek, the reader 
in such establishments must of necessity be a scholar. The 
Trechsels soon discovered the great ability of their press- 
corrector, and employed him as editor of various costly works, 
including a handsome edition of the Geography of Ptolemy, 
which, strangely enough, influenced in some degree the fate 
that finally befell him. It was an edition good in itself, and 
interesting for the scholia he added to it to bring it down to 
the condition of knowledge in his own day. But it was quite 
characteristic of Servetus or Villaneuve, that he ignored all the 


labours of Pirckheimer, the previous editor. Dr. Willis says, 
very fairly, 


“Tt would have been better had he said that he had enlarged and im- 
proved the short and meagre scholia of his editorial predecessor, than spoken 
as if he had supplied them wholly of himself.” 


The notes of Servetus have an almost epigrammatic terse- 
ness; he is sometimes impassioned and severe, but always 
interesting. Strange to say, the portrait he draws of the 
Spaniard his adversaries have always applied to himself :— 
“The Spaniard is of a restless disposition, apt enough of under- 
standing, but learning imperfectly and amiss. Half-informed, 
he thinks himself brimful of information, and always pretends 
to more knowledge than he*has in fact. He is much given to 
vast projects never realised, and in conversation he delights 
in subtleties and sophistry.” 

We have a characteristic remark on the royal cure for scro- 
fula: “I have myself seen the King of France touching many 
labouring under this disease, but I did not see that they were 
cured.” But, in a subsequent edition, published while he was 
at Vienne, and on good terms with the Roman Catholic clergy, 
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the passage was adroitly altered thus: “I have heard say that 
many were cured.” But his scholia on Palestine were the 
most characteristic of all, for he flouted the Bible statement 
as to its being “well watered and fertile,” in the following 
manner :—“ Know, therefore, most worthy reader, that it is 
mere boasting and untruth, when so much of excellence is 
ascribed to this land ; the experience of merchants and others, 
travellers who have visited it, proving it to be inhospitable, 
barren, and altogether without amenity. Wherefore you may 
say the land was promised indeed, but is of little promise when 
spoken of in everyday terms.” But this rationalistic temper 
was not manifest in the edition of 1541, when he was at 
Vienne, under the eye of its Archbishop, for the whole passage 
was then expunged. ~ 

After this brief Lyons episode, Servetus returned to Paris for 
the study of medicine, which he had now resolved to make his 
profession for life. Here he was associated for a time with the 
famous Vesalius, as one of the two prosectors who prepared the 
subject for each day’s demonstration. Dr. Willis says of this 
curious conjunction of talent :—“Vesalius, repudiating the 
authority of Galen, became the restorer, the creator of modern 
anatomy. Servetus, breaking with scholasticism in theology, 
and freeing himself from the shackles of Greeks and Arabians 
in practical medicine, inaugurated rational physiology when he 
proclaimed the course of the blood from the right to the left 
side of the heart through the lungs.” It was now~that he 
delivered a course of lectures on geography and astrology, 
showing, as Guizot says, a rapid insight, marvellous powers of 
acquisition, a wealth of novel theories, often rash, but some- 
times ingenious and happy. These lectures procured him 
money and friends. They laid the foundation of his twelve 
years’ friendship with Paumier, afterwards Archbishop of 
Vienne, in Dauphiné. Then, also, he published a treatise on 
Syrups, of which so competent a judge as Dr. Willis expresses 
a very favourable opinion. His success at this time must have 
been sufficient to excite the envy of the native practitioners, 
whom he treated with but little respect, and accused of ignor- 
ance of many things necessary to their profession; for we find 
them proceeding against him on the ground of his practising 
astrology. Dr. Willis is probably right in saying that casting 
nativities was a source of income to Servetus at this time. He 
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had certainly defended astrology in a work entitled Disceptatio 
Apologetica pro Astrologia ; and his biographer concedes that 
he was as credulous as he was sceptical, like the mass of the 
spirit-rappers of our own day. If he did not believe in it, 
however, as he assured his Paris judges, his case resembles that 
of a far more distinguished man, Kepler, the mathematician 
and astronomer, who continued to cast nativities and to publish 
almanacs long after he had given up his belief in astrology. 
As it was, however, Servetus submitted. It is not correct for 
Dr. Willis to represent the quarrel with the Faculty as arising 
from the new principles of medical science introduced by 
Servetus. The doctors, however, carried the day, and com- 
pelled him to withdraw a violent pamphlet published against 
them. 

We find him, shortly afterwards, practising as a physician 
at Vienne, with apartments found him in the precincts of the 
palace, and under the immediate patronage of the Archbishop. 
Not overburdened with professional work, he renewed his 
literary connection with the Trechsels of Lyons, brought out a 
new edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, and published an edition 
of Pagnini’s Latin translation of the Bible, with notes decep- 
tively stated to be taken from a corrected copy, as if by 
Pagnini himself. The literary falsification practised by Ser- 
vetus, so characteristic of the man all through his life, cannot 
be palliated by the circumstances of the age. Dr. Willis 
honestly says :—‘“ We are sorry, therefore, to find our editor 
taking credit to himself in directions where none was due, and 
seeking, as it might seem, to shelter himself under the pious 
cowl of the orthodox Pagnini for the new and daring interpre- 
tations he himself put upon so many passages of the Psalms 
and Prophets.” Pagnini’s Bible had the imprimatur of two 
Popes, but this edition had to be put in the Index. Arch- 
bishop Paumier little surmised what a heretic he was shelter- 
ing within the precincts of the palace. The Servetus edition 
of the work, however, was not a commentary possessing much 
exegetical value; though Dr. Willis thinks it memorable as 
indicating that its annotator was beginning to grasp the prin- 
ciple, familiar enough in the works of modern Rationalists, 
that Hebrew prophecy was to be interpreted by contemporary 
history, and that he thus occupied a position which it took the 
best intellect in Europe more than another century to attain. 
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In other words, Servetus did not believe in prophecy at all, 
though he could believe in the nonsense of judicial astrology. 
No wonder Calvin said of the new Pagnini edition, “Who 
shall venture to say that it was not thievish in the editor, when 
he took 500 livres in payment for the vain trifles and impious 
follies with which he encumbered almost every page of the 
book?” The most extraordinary thing of all was that, though 
the true character of the work was so well discerned at Rome, 
it appears to have lost Servetus neither countenance nor 
favour at Vienne. 

We find Servetus next busily engaged, not in the practice of 
his profession, which seems never to have been lucrative, but 
in editing educational works, such as grammars, accidences, 
and the like, and translating them, as well as the works of 
Thomas Aquinas, from Latin into Spanish, for John Frélon, a 
Lyons publisher, and the personal friend of John Calvin. It 
was through this worthy man that a correspondence was 
opened between Villaneuve and Calvin, of which we see the 
results in the thirty letters afterwards published in the Chris- 
tianismi Restitutio. Calvin also sent a copy of his Institutes, 
which Villaneuve returned with uncomplimentary comments, 
taking exception to almost everything. “There is hardly a 
page that is not defiled with his vomit.” Villaneuve (never 
yet suspected as Calvin’s old Paris friend) sent to Geneva the 
Ms. of his famous work, already mentioned, the Christianismz 
Restitutio, as an answer, we may suppose, to Calvin’s Institutio, 
but not without retaining a copy for his printers. Marrinus, 
the famous Basle printer, was afraid to touch the book, and at 
length Servetus induced Arnoullet of Vienne to print it 
secretly, in a small house away from the well-known printing 
establishment, where for three months Servetus corrected and 
revised the proofs, and at length saw an impression of a 
thousand copies worked off. The title-page told nothing of 
either printer or author, but the vanity of Servetus led him to 
put his initials, M.S. V., immediately over the date 1553 on 
the last page. 

It is in this theological work that, with whatever confusion 
or imperfection, the idea of the circulation of the blood was for 
the first time given, or rather, designed to be given, to the world. 
For, as Dr. Willis observes, “Save to a few theologians who 
gave no heed to his physiological speculations, Servetus’ book 
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remained unknown in the republic of letters, for more than a 
century after it had fallen from the press—no naturalist had 
seen it during all that time. So effectually had it been hunted 
out and made away with, that of the thousand copies printed, 
two only, as we have seen, are now known to survive.” None 
of Servetus’ commentators have brought so much authority to 
the elucidation of this difficult subject as Dr. Willis, himself 
the editor of Harvey’s works for the Sydenham Society. 
Servetus explains or illustrates some of his metaphysical 
positions by a long reference to anatomy, which occupies four 
pages and a half as copied into this biography. We can merely 
find room for his biographer’s comment upon this great physio- 
logical discovery :— 


“There can be no question as to the fact that in the above quotation the 
passage of the blood from the right to the left side of the heart through the 
lungs by the pulmonary artery and vein is proclaimed, and a further trans- 
mission of its more subtle part at least from the left ventricle of the heart 
to the arteries of the body is indicated. After so much said, however, the 
account halts. There is no notice of any transfusion from the arteries to 
the veins of the body, and so of a return~of the blood by their means to the 
right side of the heart—nor do we believe that anything of the kind was 
present to the mind of the writer” (p. 210). “ Imperfectly, incompletely, 
therefore, as the great function of the circulation is conceived by Servetus, 
his account of so much of it as belongs to the pulmonary system is all his 
own, and an immense advance on aught that had been imagined before. 
Had his Restoration of Christianity been suffered to get abroad in the 
world, and into the hands of anatomists, we can hardly but imagine that 
the immortality which now attaches so truly and deservedly to the great 
name of Harvey would have been reserved for him” (p. 212). 


The theological aspects of the Restitutio are thus summed 
up by our biographer :— 


“ After a somewhat careful perusal of the Christianismi, we know not 
how it could be better or more briefly characterised, in its theoretical por- 
tion at least, than as a paraphrase and new interpretation of the Gospel 
according to John, in which the Neo-Platonic doctrine of the Logos is par- 
ticularly discussed, and copiously interfused with pantheistic ideas, whilst 
the dogmatic teaching of the Church of Rome, and its practical application, 
is repudiated in toto, and the chief doctrines of Lutheran and Calvinistic 
Christianity are controverted.” 


This is far from a just or accurate account of the doctrines 
of a work which defied Protestants and Roman Catholics 
alike, and which led the way to the execution of its author a 
few months afterwards at Champel, in the neighbourhood of 
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Geneva. It was issued in the beginning of 1553. Servetus 
died on 27th October, in the forty-fourth year of hisage. We do 
not think it necessary to pursue the matter further, or to discuss 
how far Calvin was implicated in the death of Servetus. Our 
author adds nothing to the evidence in the case, and seems to 
us to give insufficient weight to the important documents 
brought to light within some years past by Rilliet and Roget. 


We shall now briefly consider some points of importance 
suggested by the facts of Servetus’s history, especially in con- 
nection with this fresh attempt to canonise his memory as the 
martyr of free thought. Dr. Willis lauds his independence of 
mind, his inevitable aggressiveness, his highly religious tone, 
his pure morals, whieh go far in his opinion to make him a 
not unworthy representative of the cause of intellectual pro- 
gress and religious reform. He says :—“ To make the English 
reader acquainted with another of the great devoted men who 
have toiled on life’s pilgrimage with bleeding feet to smooth 
and make straight the way for others, healers in the strife, and 
in front of the battle, not to strike but to staunch the wounds 
that men in their ignorance and madness make on each other, 
—such is the purpose of the work now presented to the reader.” 
We do not for a moment question the sincerity of this tribute 
to the memory of a very remarkable man, and we should have 
expected from such a preface to have had before us the portrait 
of a man of moral courage, of heroic temper, of invincible 
straightforwardness and truth. But what do we find, on his 
biographer’s own showing? A man equally remarkable for 
his timidity, his duplicity, and his want of veracity. A 
friendly critic of Servetus thinks it no more than justice to 
attribute these unfavourable traits to the demoralising influ- 
ences of a Spanish religious education. But he seems to forget 
the case of thousands of Spanish Protestants, including con- 
verted priests, whose courage was tried by the Inquisition, 
and of whom the historian M‘Crie has preserved no such 
records of moral frailty and cowardice. From first to last 
Servetus lived in an atmosphere of deception. In the opening 
page of this work our author candidly confesses his inability 
to say whether Servetus was born at Tudela in Navarre or at 
Villanueva in Aragon, for the wretched man told his judges at 
Vienne and at Geneva two separate stories on the subject. 
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He deliberately misrepresented the cause of his leaving the 
service of Friar Quintana. He denied before his judges at 
Vienne that he was Servetus at all, or that he had ever written 
any but secular books; he pretended to his Paris judges that 
he did not believe in astrology ; he falsely asserted at Geneva 
that he had never held any communication with Arnoullet the 
publisher, and Geroult his foreman, concerning the printing 
of the Restitutio—a lie, as his biographer admits, kindly 
designed to protect these two men from legal consequences. 
He committed an unjustifiable falsification in the case of his 
edition of Pagnini’s Bible, and suppressed or modified objec- 
tionable passages in his edition of Ptolemy's Geography, 
through fear of his Episcopal patron at Vienne. He furnished 
(Ecolampadius with a confession of his faith quite verbally 
satisfactory, which was afterwards found to be misleading and 
delusive ; while—most significant fact of all!—he attended 
the Romish Mass for twelve years at Vienne without a remon- 
strance against its blasphemy and wickedness. He confessed 
at Geneva that it was done through the fear of death. Yet 
Dr. Willis is innocent enough to say that “Servetus never 
meets us,—save as a man of a perfectly guileless nature—more 
guileless perhaps than truthful!” We cannot pretend to 
understand this moral paradox. But apart from this trifling, 
let us ask Dr. Willis himself, who lauds the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century, what would have become of it at all if 
Luther, or Calvin, or Knox, had been men of the same 
pusillanimous stamp as Servetus, hiding their opinions, and 
continuing to attend the Mass in Roman Catholic chapels ? 
Servetus, forsooth, is “the most tolerant and advanced of the 
Reformers”—for Dr. Willis actually gives him this honourable 
name,—yet was there ever a Reformer so timid, so time-serving, 
so careful of his life, in an age when Luther is not afraid to 
confront the Emperor and all the Princes at Worms, and when 
thousands of humble Christians were not afraid to witness for 
the truth at the flaming stake? But is it not a well-known 
fact that the representatives of what Dr. Willis calls free 
thought have, many of them, been remarkable for a timid 
unheroic temper, and for equivocation and dishonesty? The 
wily Italian, Lelius Socinus, who shared the outward polish 
and inward hollowness of his sectarian friends, carefully con- 
cealed his sentiments concerning the Trinity from the divines 
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of Zurich, as well as from Calvin, at the very time that he 
was secretly making proselytes, just in the same manner as 
Servetus was asking questions of the Reformers, when, as his 
biographer admits, “ his mind was as thoroughly made up— 
even more thoroughly made up, we apprehend, on some of the 
points advanced—than Calvin’s.” Economy and management 
seem to have been the chief things studied by the early advo- 
cates of free thought. But honest thought is surely as im- 
portant as free thought. We always believed that free thought 
meant the liberty of forming religious opinions without let or 
hindrance from man, but we never thought it meant the liberty 
of forming and avowing two opposite opinions. 

Let us try to estimate the exact amount of the services 
rendered by Servetus to theology and religion. Dr. Willis 
congratulates him upon “ breaking with scholasticism in theo- 
logy,” a thing he never did, for he was in scholastic leading- 
strings all his life. He was singularly hampered with scholas- 
tic forms and language, and his writings are difficult and 
repulsive even to those who do not shrink from the techni- 
calities and involutions of modern German philosophy. Ser- 
vetus was above all things a man who believed in the 
infallibility of his logical abstractions, and delighted as much 
as any schoolman ever did in those rationalistic trivialities 
that amuse the logical faculty. But Dr. Willis claims him as 
“the source of the more ‘ reasonable service’ we are now per- 
mitted to render”—a form of expression too vague to be 
criticised. He thinks it was a great thing for Servetus to say 
that he was neither a Catholic nor a Protestant. What, then, 
was Servetus as a theologian? He was wholly destructive, 
and left no consistent system in the place of what he attempted 
to destroy. Imagine a Reformer who comprised in his creed— 
for we cannot call it a system—a congeries of all the chief 
errors of past ages; for he was a pantheist, an anti-Trinitarian, 
& mystic, a Pelagian, an antinomian, an anabaptist, a baptismal 
regenerationist, and an annihilationist. He denied original 
sin, denied the atonement, denied a hell, though he admitted 
the existence of Satan, held something we can hardly dis- 
tinguish from the doctrine of transubstantiation, for he taunts 
Calvin with “ partaking in the Supper of nothing more than a 
trope or figure,” and firmly maintained the invisibility of the 
Church for 1260 years—that is, since the Council of Nice, 
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which formulated the doctrine of the Trinity—and the coming 
of Christ in his own day to consummate all things. Now, it is 
quite absurd for Dr. Willis to say that the theological position 
of Servetus was any advance upon that of Calvin and Luther, 
for it was only a return to old Ebionite or Pelagian heresies. 
So far from his completing the Reformation begun by the 
Reformers, he went back to virtually Roman Catholic ground, 
in departing from what Dorner calls “the distinctive moral- 
religious principle which lay at the basis of the Reforma- 
tion.” “In reality” (says the same great theologian, speak- 
ing of all the anti-Trinitarians), “ and principially considered, 
with their religious, half-magical, half-Pelagian, fundamental 
views, they had not advanced beyond Romanism.” This is 
the real truth. Servetus was still virtually a Romanist in 
the general cast of his theology, and notably in his views of 
faith, justification, and good works. But there is another word 
to be said. Dr. Willis willingly concedes that Protestantism 
is superior to Romanism, and praises Luther and Calvin for 
their share in the Reformation. Does he suppose that Ser- 
vetus’ speculations in the sixteenth century helped or hindered 
the progress of the Reformation? Historians have tried to 
account for its failure in Italy by ascribing it to the league 
of the Emperor with the Pope, to the character of the Italian 
intellect as so very different from the German, to the Italian 
love of unity tending to develop religion in palpable social 
forms ; but it is a fact of undeniable significance, to which Dr. 
M‘Crie in his History has given all prominence, that Pro- 
testantism in Italy was strangled by the dissensions raised 
through the speculations of Servetus. Not that any church, 
based upon his opinions, was ever able to establish itself, but 
the bold individualism of isolated “ fanatics” found an echo in 
all the societies,and thus Servetus, by deterring waverers and un- 
settling the minds of men, shook the foundations of the nascent 
Protestantism, and confirmed anew the dominion of Rome. 
Besides, the fugitive Italians scattered the seeds of heresy all 
over Protestant Europe. It is only when the matter is viewed 
in this light that we can understand the rigour of Calvin and 
the other Reformers. Zuingle said to CGicolampadius: “ Look 
after that Spaniard and be careful; his views will be the ruin 
of the whole Christian religion.” The Reformers believed that the 
cause of the Gospel was bound up with the struggle in which the 
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young Church of the Reformation was engaged, and when they 
saw that the crudities of a vain sciolist were about to make 
havoc of all they held dearest, what wonder that they desired 
to silence the heresiarch by methods now condemned by the 
conscience of Christendom! But Dr. Willis refuses to see in 
Servetus anything but the progressive reformer, scornfully 
casting scholasticism behind him, rebuking the dogmatism of 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic theology, and inaugurating the 
reign of free thought for all future time. In truth, Servetus 
was just as dogmatic as Calvin. His belief in the vital 
importance of his particular views of truth was held with 
something like an irrepressible animosity to all other views, 
and he had little of that patience and humility that are so 
much needed amidst the variety and discord which are the 
natural issue of all inquiry by intellectual beings who are 
endowed with the limited faculties of man. 

Our author would seem to be on safer ground when he claims 
for Servetus the credit of advancing liberty by his life as well 
as by his death. We have no doubt that his melancholy end 
had the effect of opening the eyes of Christians everywhere to 
the impolicy and wickedness of burning men for heresy. But 
we cannot believe that Servetus, while he lived, did anything 
but endanger liberty. Dr. Willis praises him for his clear 
views on the subject of toleration as contrasted with the well- 
known views of the Reformers. Bona verba, queso! It is not 
at all singular to find those who suffer restraint or dread punish- 
ment argue on grounds of abstract justice for the amplest 
toleration. It is quite possible to find in the writings of the 
Reformers, notably Luther and Zuingle, and even Calvin, 
incontestable proofs of liberal and enlightened sentiments on 
this very subject. It will be said that they contradicted them- 
selves in the clearest manner. They certainly did, just as 
Servetus contradicted himself when he argued that obstinate 
heretics ought to be punished with loss of life, and not merely 
with banishment.’ We admit that the Reformers contradicted 
their doctrine by their practice, but we confidently ask, what 
religious party is free from the same imputation? Not the 
advocates of free thought in the sixteenth century, for they threw 
Francis Davidis into prison, where he died, because he refused 
to worship Christ, and his followers never ceased to accuse 
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Socinus and Blandrata of fraud, infidelity, and cruelty. But, 
taking a larger view of the case, is it not well known that it 
was the advocates of free thought who were the cause of tolera- 
tion being so long delayed? Did they not strengthen the 
hands of the persecuting powers, and compromise the orthodox 
by their disintegrating tenets and their speculative excesses 
just in the same manner as the cause of liberty was com- 
promised by the atheistic and cruel excesses of the French 
Revolution, and the moderate and sound-hearted Puritans by 
the wild sectaries who sprang up in England under the Crom- 
wellian commonwealth? It is no new phenomenon in history 
to find the Liberals on the side of despotism. The Westminster 
Review, which is the organ of advanced rationalism, concedes 
that the Liberals at Geneva were the enemies of freedom in 
the time of Calvin, and says that it is not a solitary instance 
in history of the same phenomenon, while Calvinism has 
always saved liberty and Protestantism. 

The opinion that we have formed of Servetus is that, intel- 
lectually, he was a man of great versatility and energy, with a 
keen speculative audacity, in which his imaginative qualities 
were more remarkable than his judgment, and were at the root 
of all that was strongest in his judgment. He had wide know- 
ledge ; he got below the surface of many subjects, which he 
studied with a singular vitality of interest; and though incom- 
plete on all sides, and profound in no one branch of knowledge, 
he made his mark on everything he touched. Yet, be it 
honestly said, his thirst for truth is very hard to distinguish 
from an itch for disputation ; for, unlike the Reformers, he was 
drawn to Protestantism rather on its intellectual than on its 
religious side. C£colampadius complains—“ He is so vain, so 
presumptuous, so argumentative, that I can do nothing with 
him.” He seems never to have had any hauntings of self- 
distrust ; Calvin lamented his want of humility; and all his 
adversaries had much reason to complain of his audacious 
satire or his overbearing abuse. Indeed, in dealing with oppo- 
nents, he enjoyed too keenly the pleasure of intellectual scorn 
to observe due moderation in the exercise of it. Yet, in spite 
of all Dr. Willis has adduced, he never really advanced beyond 
the De Trinitatis Erroribus published in his extreme youth; 
his mental horizon never enlarged, and all that he produced in 
theology till the last year of his life was but a repetition of 
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what he had done before. He had a talent for mapping out 
great schemes, like many who have splendid gifts but lack 
balance of mind; and thus his career, as it closed so abruptly 
at Geneva in the very plenitude of his powers, is broken and 
unsatisfying. We cannot say much for the “religious tone of 
his mind,” which his biographer discerns all through his pub- 
lished works. We pass no judgment upon his religious char- 
acter, but he died with courage and dignity. 

We cannot believe that this volume will either enhance the 
reputation of Servetus or discredit the great system of doctrines 
which he never ceased to impugn during his restless life. The 
two aspects of Protestantism—the negative and the positive— 
have been for three centuries on their trial, not merely as con- 
flicting theories, but as factors in religion, civilisation, and 
social life; and we leave it to history to decide which of the 
two wears at this hour the most enduring and consistent 
aspect. Dr. Willis seeks, as he hints, to narrow still further 
the area of blind prejudice. In an age of latitudinarian cant, 
of esthetic cant, and of the cant of an evangelical Agnosticism, 
he would disburden the Church of its old dogmas. Indeed, he 
speaks as if the age had outgrown them long ago. He ought 
to ponder the saying of a liberal theologian, “We should not 
rob weak wayfarers of their only support until we can put into 
their right hands stronger staves to lean on;” and these are 
not likely to be supplied by the theology of free thought. If 
we may judge by a curious sentence in which Dr. Willis 
expresses grave doubts “as to the competency of the barbarous 
Jews to solve the mystery of the ‘Something not ourselves’ 
which we are led by our nature to conceive and think of as 
Cause, and to imagine as over and above ‘this bank and shoal 
of Time’ whereon we pass our lives,” he is almost of the 
opinion of Renan, that the monotheistic conception of the 
Deity is a mark, not of the penetrative character of the Jewish 
intellect, but rather of its poverty of thought. The doctrine of 
the Trinity has survived all the assaults of three centuries. It 
is the great security against the bottomless abyss of Pantheism; 
and thinkers whom Dr. Willis holds in very great respect, like 
Coleridge, Robertson, or Bancroft, speak of it “as religion, as 
reason, and its universal formula,” as “the sum of all that 
knowledge which has yet been gained by man,” or as “a truth 
which dwells in every system of thought that can pretend to 
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vitality.” Yet, while we say this, we believe as truly as Dr. 
Willis himself that the truth is not to be vindicated or attained 
by repressing any of the elements of the philosophic spirit ; 
either its doubt in order-to fuller knowledge, its faith amidst 
many insoluble difficulties, or its conviction of the metaphysical 
ignorance that underlies all our practical knowledge. 

THOMAS CROSKERY. 





Art. IIl.—Canon Mozley as a Theologian. 


: life of Canon Mozley covers one of the most important 

eras in the history of the Church of England. His career 
as a student at Oxford began when the Tractarian movement 
was gathering force and power, and the aims of its leaders were 
beginning to grow clear to themselves. This Tractarian move- 
ment is full of interest, not only in itself and in its relation to 
the Church of England, but because it is one phase of a wide- 
spread religious revival which passed over most European 
countries from forty to fifty years ago. In Germany there was the 
High Lutheran revival, and the attempted return to confessional 
modes of thought and action; in France there was that remark- 
able outburst of life, too short-lived, which is associated with 
the name of Lamennais; in Scotland that revival of evan- 
gelical faith, both within and outside of the Established Church, 
one marked outcome of which was the Disruption of 1843 ; and 
in England, again, that movement began with which are asso- 
ciated the names of Pusey, Newman, Keble, the elder Froude, 
and many others. Of the depth and power of that religious 
revival there can be no doubt, and it will ever occupy a most 
conspicuous place in the history of the nineteenth century. 
Wherever it came it brought, not peace, but a sword. It 
aroused strife and conflict everywhere ; and the form which the 
controversy assumed was appropriate to each particular country, 
and was conditioned by the special history, Church tradition, 
social life, and distinctive spirit of each land and Church. In 
Scotland the conflict assumed very soon a definite form, and 
was fought out on an issue very simple and intelligible. For 
every religious and ecclesiastical question is in Scotland a 
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question for the people, in which they have ever taken a deep 
and intelligent interest, and a necessity lies on the leaders of so 
stating the issue as to be understood by all. 

In England, again, it is characteristic that no religious ques- 
tion has ever been in itself a popular question. The English 
people have never cared much for ecclesiastical problems, nor 
ever taken much interest in theology ; nor does English eccle- 
siastical history manifest anything of the cohesion and solidarity 
of great masses of people, animated with one purpose and 
inspired with one aim, which is so marked a feature of the 
history of the Churches of Scotland. Besides, the tradition of 
the English Church is much more complex than the Scottish 
tradition. No doubt, within the bounds of Presbyterianism 
there has been found room for a rich and manifold Christian life, 
and ample scope for a wide and varied activity ; but the tradi- 
tion in doctrine and government has been simple, and mainly 
of one type; while within the pale of the Church of England 
there are many conflicting traditions, and inconsistent views of 
the ideal of Christian life, of the nature of the Church, of doc- 
trine, worship, and government. Her Articles are Calvinistic 
and evangelical, her Prayer-Book is sacerdotal, and in some 
parts approaches even to Romanism; and the theology which 
has issued from her has been for the most part Arminian. 
Eager and enthusiastic expounders of the mysteries of Apo- 
stolic succession, of sacerdotal grace and sacramental virtue, 
have found room within her borders alongside of those to whom 
Church government was a thing of expediency and the sacra- 
ments a mere commemorative ordinance. Followers of Laud 
and followers of Zwingle, the grossest Erastianism and the 
highest form of spiritual independence, have much to say for 
themselves within her pale; and it is now settled that no one 
type of doctrine, worship, or government has an exclusive right 
to speak in her name. 

In the years before young Mozley entered Oxford the Church 
of England had been a happy family. The widespread indif- 
ferency which had affected all the Churches of Europe had 
settled with special weight on her. The High Church party, 
though clinging with fondness to their old traditions, was not an 
aggressive party; the Evangelical party had ceased to be enthu- 
siastic; and the party presently known as Broad was still in 
the bondage of cold indifferentism, and had not attained to that 
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ethical earnestness which now marks its finest spirits. In truth, 
life was not intense in any of them. They were all languid and 
at ease in Zion. But the germs of life were there. The spirit in 
them was not dead, but only sleeping. With the new wave of 
earnestness which passed over the Churches the latent tendencies 
of each party awoke into new life. Newman, Pusey, and Keble 
are the legitimate successors of the High Churchmen of the 
time of Queen Anne and the Georges; only they have the 
courage of their convictions, and the earnestness which con- 
strains them to follow out their principles to their logical 
conclusions. And the Tractarian movement is only the old 
High Church principles, transformed with the spirit of religious 
zeal. It was a necessary consequence of this revival of reli- 
gious life, that Church questions should be raised all along the 
line. When the indifference of the former time had given way, 
and men everywhere were cast back on first principles, the old 
truce between Church and State, and between one party in the 
Church and another, came to an end. Everywhere men were 
sharpening their swords for the battle, and over the length and 
breadth of England the sound of warfare was heard. 

Oxford has ever been one of the centres of English intellec- 
tual and ecclesiastical life. What tendencies are abroad in 
England meet and are brought to a focus in Oxford; and 
Oxford at the time we speak of was big with the many tenden- 
cies which in our day have become stupendous facts. The 
High-Churchism of the Georges entered on that course of 
development which landed some at Rome and others in the 
pronounced Ritualism of the present hour. Pusey, Newman, 
and the elder Froude had already come to regard the Reforma- 
tion as a misfortune. They were careful to claim for the 


Church of England a peculiar position. They sought to pre- 7 


serve the continuity of her history, they identified her with the 
English Church of the Middle Ages, and were exceedingly 
careful to maintain the validity of her orders, and the integrity 
of the Apostolic succession, as that on which depended the 
validity of Christian life. It was not enough for them that 
the spiritual life of the Church had been continuous, and that 
England had never been, since Christianity was known within 
her, without a living Church and without a company of those 
who feared the Lord and departed from iniquity. They needed 
something more; they needed the unbroken succession of 
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bishops and the grace of holy orders. So they carefully sepa- 
rated the Church of England from the community of Reformed 
Churches, and handed these over to the uncovenanted mercies 
of God. If they did not originate, they helped to propagate 
the delusion that Calvin and Knox did themselves believe in 
Apostolic succession, and only turned to Presbyterianism when 
they could find no bishop disposed to join their community ; 
a delusion which subsists in Oxford to this hour—at all events 
Bishop Wordsworth airs it now and then. Newman, Pusey, 
and their followers, spoke in tones which had long been 
unheard in England of the spiritual power, the beauty, the 
glory, the independence of the Church; and they demanded 
from the State the power to exercise her ancient discipline, and 
the freedom to guide her action as seemed best to herself. These 
demands aroused a strong resistance, the battle grew fierce and 
keen, and the air was thick with weapons of attack and 
defence. The literature of the time and of the movement is 
enormous, and well worth perusal; an account sufficiently 
vivid is given in Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. 

Into this atmosphere, and among these fiery spirits, Mozley 
was cast when, a youth of seventeen, he began his college 
career. He came into the midst of an intense life, among 
ardent spirits glowing with conviction, and it was scarcely 
possible for him to avoid taking a side. From a child he had 
been noted for decision and force of character. At school his 
pleasures lay, not in the ordinary games and sports of youth, 
but in the pursuit of knowledge and in the excitement of con- 
troversy. He was a born controversialist. One day he was 
found disputing with his nurse, “whom he considered to be 
led astray by the sophisms of an excellent curate.” We learn 
from a note to the interesting biographical notice prefixed to 
his collected Essays, “that for many years, indeed from about 
the first time he was taken to church, he had to hear every day 
Calvinistic sermons framed on the Simeonite model, and that, 
contrary to the usual habit of boys, he listened to the sermon 
and bottled up his objections.” The glimpses we get of him 
in his school days reveal to us an ardent and eager disputant, 
who loved an argument, partly for the argument’s sake and 
more for the sake of the truth. He was received, on entering 
Oxford, into Oriel College, of which his brother was fellow, and 
was kindly welcomed by his brother’s friends, men for the most 
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part whose names have since become widely known. In his 
letters to his home the name of Hurrell Froude occurs often. 
Newman threw over him the spell of his influence, and he felt 
the severe charm of the intense spiritual force of Pusey. He 
drank deeply of the spirit of the medieval revival. Pusey was 
his teacher in theology. Through many of his letters of this 
time there breathes the ingenuous simplicity of an enthusiast. 
That the “Tracts” are being read, that Keble’s sermon on 
National Apostasy has had an immense influence, that “S. has 
become an apostolical,” what Newman has been doing—these 
are the main topics and the main burden of his conversation. 
He has evidently thrown himself into the movement, and 
speaks, thinks, writes of it with ardent partisanship ; and as 
soon as his undergraduate days are over, and he is permanently 
settled at Oxford, his pen grows active in its service. Once 
begun, his literary activity is incessant. He is soon in the 
foremost ranks, even among the great men who lead on the 
movement. These works of his earlier days have now been 
republished, and we have read them with some wonder, not 
having been able to realise all at once that the writer of The 
Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, the Review of the Bap- 
tismal Controversy, and The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration, could have penned the papers on Strafford, Laud, 
Luther, and Cromwell which make up the first volume of his 
republished papers. For over these there is the haze of medi- 
evalism ; and history, philosophy, and theology are seen, not 
through the open air of mental and spiritual freedom, but 
through the dim light of stained glass, and the heated atmo- 
sphere of a strained enthusiasm. We can hardly recognise the 
real Strafford, Luther, Cromwell, or Laud in the strange guise 
they assume in his pages. The literary merit of these papers 
is great. There is an insight into the springs of human action, 
a vividness of pictorial representation, and a power of insist- 
ence on certain lines of belief, which are of a rare and high 
order. Yet we do not think these papers would receive the 
approval of his riper judgment. With all his efforts to be fair, 
they are partial and onesided in their view, and are full of the 
current phrases of the Anglican via media. They see events 
and persons according to their relation to the Laud tradition ot 
the Church of England, and are full of notions which have not 
been co-ordinated with each other. 
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It is indeed true of most men that they begin their public 
life with a theology made for them. They use a language the 
full meaning of which they have not realised, and may con- 
tinue to use the phrases of a system without having grasped 
what is involved in them, or drawing those lines of relation 
from part to part by which they are enabled to judge of the 
logical cohesion of the whole. This is true even of those 
students who are carefully trained during their theological 
course in comparative theology,and who know, in some measure, 
the history of theological thought, and the variations of opinion 
in the Church. It is specially true of those who have no 
such systematic training, and who somehow pick up their 
theology at haphazard. It was emphatically true of Canon 
Mozley. For the theology of England has ever been a con- 
geries of commonplaces (loct communes). Great books in 
theology have been written in England. Works which stand 
at the head of their own special department are easily to be 
found. But English theology has never been a system of 
consistent and mutually dependent parts. The odds are very 
great against an Englishman becoming a systematic theologian. 
The history of theology in England is all against it. And 
the lack of regular and severe training in that greatest of all 
the sciences tells also against it. It is only by long reflection, 
by unlearning much that he has learnt, by much travail and 
sore anguish that an Englishman of the English Church can 
become a consistent theologian. Few men have reflected more 
deeply, and acted more manfully than did the great thinker 
whose loss all the churches so deeply deplored. To have 
come under the spell of John Henry Newman, to have been 
his fellow-worker for years, and yet to have resisted and cast 
off that influence—which is felt so powerfully by mere readers 
of his works—implies rare strength of character. To have 
taken a leading part in a great movement; to have wielded 
his pen with rare effect in increasing its progress, and under 
the force of slowly-growing conviction to have turned away 
from its ranks ; to have examined with care and impartiality 
the phases and modes of thinking which had become second 
nature to him, and to have laid them aside when he found 
them defective and one-sided ; to have parted company with 
that section of the Church of England whose history delighted 
him, whose hopes he had shared, whose battles he had fought, 
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and whose spirit had nourished his life,—all this implies a 
candour, nobility of soul, and simple love of truth, which is 
worthy of all honour. All this Canon Mozley did, and did in 
silence. He never published an “ Apologia,” and never gave an 
account of the way in which his views on important questions 
underwent a vital change. The publication of these papers 
enables us now to trace that change. And it is not a little 
remarkable that his career in many important respects is 
precisely the reverse of that of Newman. Newman began life 
within the Evangelical fold. One by one, we can hardly tell how, 
the distinctive evangelical doctrines were displaced by those 
of.a sacerdotal character, until at last he found refuge from 
himself, and from the unrest of a keenly sceptical intelli- 
gence, within the shelter of an infallible Church. It is some- 
thing for the Church of England to be able to set the life and 
career of Mozley over against the career of one of the greatest 
of her sons who left her communion. It gives one hope that 
the dark cloud of medievalism which has densely settled on 
many minds in the Church of England, will soon be dispersed, 
and the great doctrines of grace take as firm a hold of them as 
they took on the heart of Mozley. For he began his public 
life under such influences as we have seen. He was swept 
off his feet by the strong rush of emotion and of zeal which 
characterised the Tractarian movement. He advocated with 
great power what he called the Catholic ideal of life, the Catholic 
ideal of the Church, and the Catholic view of the sacraments. 
But the very violence with which he set forth those views 
proves that they never really commanded the assent of his 
intelligence. But he soon set himself to read the past and 
really to study those great questions which divide the creeds, 
and the result was a gradual approximation to the distinctive 
doctrines of Evangelicalism. Even those doctrines of the 
former time, which still adhered to him, were largely modified ; 
and the traces which clung to him to the last may be explained 
by the fact that these never received the severe scrutiny he 
was accustomed to give to those subjects he felt it his duty to 
examine. 

Let us seek to trace his change of view, to show what forces 
impelled him to the change, and the theological results to 
which he came. It will not be necessary for our purpose in 
this paper to examine his later works, which are mainly in 
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the domain of apologetics. His papers on the Argument of 
Design, and on the Principle of Causation, his Bampton Lectures 
on Miracles, his Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, and partly, also, his 
University Sermons, form a contribution to apologetic theology 
of inestimable value. No weightier contribution to the de- 
fence of Christianity has appeared in our time. The spirit, 
method, and result are alike admirable,and the reception accorded 
to these writings shows that they met most forcibly the assaults 
recently made on Christian truth. With this scanty recog- 
nition of their merit, these works will not at present occupy 
us further. For the limits of an article will scarcely suffice to 
indicate the nature and bearings of the many important 
questions raised in the other published works of Canon Mozley. 
The volumes recently published are valuable for our present 
purpose, chiefly because of the light they throw on his theolo- 
gical opinions up to the time when, under the stimulus of the 
Gorham controversy, he undertook the study of Augustine. 
We do not therefore enter on a detailed criticism of their 
merits or demerits. We do not adorn our pages with the 
many profound reflections on life and character which abound 
in those essays. We do not stay to express our admiration of 
their literary style and the consummate skill with which he 
has arranged their varied contents into an artistic whole. We 
leave all this attractive matter behind, and shall use those 
collected essays, to get at his earlier views on theological 
questions, and shall compare those results with the other 
works with which the world has been long familiar. These 
works are A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestina- 
tion, published in 1855, The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration, published in 1856, and A Review of the Baptismal 
Controversy, published in 1862. 

The first volume of these republished essays contains articles 
on Strafford, Laud, Cromwell, and Luther. The second volume 
contains articles on Dr. Arnold, Blanco White, Dr Pusey’s 
Sermons, the Book of Job, Maurice’s Theological Essays, Indian 
Conversion, the Argument of Design, and the Principle of 
Causation. The names of Strafford and Cromwell, Laud and 
Luther, are suggestive in themselves, and in their related 
contrasts. Strong men all of them; makers of history ; men 
whose names and characters stand out on the page of history. 
No greater names, nor better contrasts appear even in the 
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pages of Plutarch.’ But the treatment they receive at the 
hands of Mozley is precisely the reverse of that which, in 
recent times, they have received at the hands of our greatest 
names in literature. The pair with which we find ourselves 
most in sympathy are those whom he regards with aversion ; 
and those he treats somewhat roughly, and analyses with 
inflexible cruelty, are those whom we are inclined to honour 
as among the greatest benefactors of mankind. Mbozley exerts 
his utmost strength to set before us a favourable picture of 
Strafford and of Laud, and he can find but little to praise in 
Luther or in Cromwell. While disagreeing with him so widely 
as we do, we cannot refuse our admiration of the subtle 
analysis of human nature, the brilliant bits of ethical insight, 
the reach of thought, the breadth of culture, and the power of 
expression in these studies. It was, of course, the opinion 
current in Tractarian circles, regarding these leaders of men, to 
which Mozley gave expression. But while the prejudice was 
that of the circle, the expression of it was all his own. He 
was in sympathy with a set of doctrines which warped his 
judgment, and an ideal of Church life coloured his imagination, 
until we find him breaking forth into unrestrained eulogy of 
Strafford, and singularly mistaking the grave issues of that 
important crisis in the history of England. He strives to give 
us such a conception of Strafford as will move us to sympathise 
with a strong man wrestling against greater strength and 
worsted in the strife. We might not refuse our admiration. 
But when we find that our sympathy is demanded not for the 
man, but for the cause for which he battled, for absolutism in 
the State, and Laudism in the Church, then we feel that a 
wrong claim is made, and we refuse. The qualities which in 
Strafford excite the admiration of Mozley in Cromwell arouse 
his aversion. And the same results meet us in his studies of 
Luther and of Laud. These reveal to us the atmosphere he 
breathed, and suggest a striking parallel between the Tractarian 
sympathy with Charles and the present attitude of the legiti- 
mist party in France. Both alike have moored themselves on 
the bank, while the stream of time has flowed swiftly past to 
return nevermore. They are an anachronism. 

Let us quote here from his article on Laud to indicate his 
position in theology in 1845. He is describing the school 
which was opposed to Laud :— 
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“The doctrine of the school was strong predestinarianism, and they stood 
upon the language of the seventeenth Article as the proof that the Church 
spoke with them. The fact that the seventeenth Article comes almost word 
for word from St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, and that neither could 
well be Calvinists, could not reach congregations who knew nothing of the 
history of doctrinal language. The Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, 
with all its concomitant views of original sin, the atonement, and justification 
by faith, was put forward as the teaching of the Reformed Church. There 
is something in the Calvinistic predestinarian or fatalist view which wonder- 
fully harmonises with a low and fallen religion. It has been the favourite 
article of heretical bodies from the first. It benumbs the aspiring will, and 
reduces all Christians toa level ; stops up the fountain-head of good works, 
excuses the aim at graces and perfections, and insinuates the flattering belief 
that the aim is even sinful, and not intended in God’s scheme. It supplants 
humility, the very basis of the Christian character ; by taking away the real 
reason for it, voluntary sin, it makes humility unnecessary and out of 
place. If a man could not help doing wrong, why be humble for it? 
Proud nature knows that, refuses to appropriate its sin, and turns fatalist. 
‘I had rather,’ says Augustine, speaking of himself in his Manichean days, 
‘that Thy incommutable substance erred by necessity, than my own mutable 
one by will ; and sin was derived by immutable law from heaven, that man 
might be free from it, and remain proud rottenness and flesh and blood.’ Man 
tries to escape from the fact of voluntary sin, but the Church will not let 
him. She pursues him with the fact of his free will, drives him into a 
corner, and points the sharp sword at his conscience. Free-will is the one 
sore point with sinful nature, and is the starting-point of a whole different 
religious system from that of natural man—the spiritual ethics of Catholicism. 

“Calvinism and Arminianism were the two names which the Puritans 
gave to the two sides on this question. The advocates of free-will were 
called Arminians, though they disclaimed, and in fact had nothing to do with 
Arminius himself. The name was given them by their opponents. Laud’s 
school urged simply the Church doctrine of free-will against the Calvinistic 
view, and the controversy on the subject of free-will and predestination 
filled the Church, became the great doctrinal controversy of the day, and 
was carried on by sermons and books, and pamphlets, and all the modes of 
agitation common in theological war. The Puritan was Calvinist, and the 
Churchman Arminian. .. . 

“ Laud’s object was a doctrinal clearance—the subjugation of the Calvin- 
istic spirit in the Reformed Church of England. The restoration of church 
ceremonial and external worship was not so ntuch his object as this doc- 
trinal one. The Church was overrun with heresy—for we cannot call the 
Puritanical movement of the seventeenth century by any other name,—and 
he was bent on expelling it, on the view that nothing could be made of the 
Church till it was got rid of.” 


Again he says :— 
“The Catholic system, as it advanced from the worlds beyond the grave, 





1 Essays, Historical and Theological, vol. i. pp. 162, 163. 
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came with some of the colour and circumstance of its origin. It contrasted 
strangely with the light, hearty, and glowing form of earth, that came from 
wood and mountain, sunshine and green fields, to meet them. And the 
unearthly, supernatural, dogmatic Church opposed a ghostly dignity to the 
Church of nature and the religion of the heart.”* 


Passages like these abound in these republished papers, and 
reveal to us the theological position he occupied and the circle 
in which his thoughts revolved during these earlier years. His 
was the Catholic ideal. A supreme unearthly dignity sur- 
rounded the Church and accompanied all her services. Her 
bishops were successors of the apostles, and her ministers were 
true priests, girt about with sacerdotal grace, and clad in super- 
human power. Her sacraments were in themselves sure and 
infallible means of grace, and were the instruments whereby a 
saving change was effected. Severe ascetic virtue, a high 
cloistered life apart from the din of the world, and separate 
from the stress and strain of common life, is his conception of 
Christianity. As a foil to this, he depicts what he calls the 
German Lutheran ideal, which in his view is simply the 
church of nature and the religion of the heart. 

It is not necessary to animadvert at present on the many 
mistakes which occur in the quotations given above. They 
are adduced simply in order to show what his opinions in theo- 
logy were up to the time of the Gorham controversy. That 
controversy roused him from his dogmatic slumber. His most 
cherished prepossessions were forced out into the fierce light of 
controversy, and he was constrained to examine them anew in 
the light of Scripture and of the history of theology. The 
chief watchword of the Tractarian movement had been the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. Mozley himself could say 
as late as 1847, “ We pray in the baptismal service that the 
water may regenerate the infant, though we believe in accord- 
ance with Catholic doctrine that it certainly will.”* Many of 
the Tracts were devoted wholly to this subject. No. 40 is a 
conversation on the question, in which the most extreme form 
of the doctrine is enforced. Nos. 67, 68, 69, and 70, written 
by Dr. Pusey, form a large treatise on the subject, while an- 
other Tract, No. 76, is composed of extracts professing to give 
“the testimony of writers in the later English Church to the 


1 Essays, Historical and Theological, vol. ii. p. 51. 
2 Essay on Development, p. 21. 
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doctrine of baptismal regeneration.” We say “ professing to 
give,” because we believe it can be shown that many of the 
writers quoted by no means held the opinion ascribed to them. 
So firmly was this doctrine held by the Tractarians, that there 
can be no doubt they believed it to be the corner-stone of their 
system. It will be remembered also that Dr. Newman sent a 
solemn protest to the Archbishop of Canterbury against the in- 
stitution of the bishopric of Jerusalem, and the real ground 
of his protest was, that there was “ nothing to show that they 
(i.e. the foreign Protestants who signed the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, and over whom the bishop was to preside) hold the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration.” It is almost impossible to 
gather, from these voluminous documents, what they precisely 
meant by regeneration, and what by baptismal regeneration. 
But we shall recur to this point further on. 

The Gorham controversy had begun, and in the course of its 
history had raised many questions for Canon Mozley, and con- 
strained him to look at them apart from the Oxford tradition. 
He took a characteristic way to solve his difficulties. He 
betook himself to a systematic study of Augustine’s works. 
He seems to have shared the exaggerated estimate which Eng- 
lish theologians generally have had and expressed regarding the 
early Fathers of the Church. Great as Augustine undoubtedly 
was, and weighty as was his influence for good in all the subse- 
quent ages of the Church, yet Mozley might have found more 
satisfactory works on the subject nearer home. But Augustine 
was a father, and as a father was held in high esteem even by 
the Tractarians themselves. And the course of study which 
was to separate Mozley from the Tractarians was prompted 
and largely guided by the Tractarian sentiment. The name of 
Augustine had often fallen from his pen, and a quotation from 


him appears in the extracts quoted above. But, as he after- 
wards said, 


“Tf one Father has, in the theological movement of the last twenty years, 
been quoted and appealed to more than another, it is St. Augustine. Yet 
I must be pardoned if I say that this constant appeal to his authority has 
not involved much apparent acquaintance with his system of doctrine. By 
his system of doctrine I mean the great system of which he was the first 
expounder in the Church, and which will always be connected with his 
name. St. Augustine’s typical interpretations of Scripture, his devotional 
writings, and other portions of his works not connected with his character- 
istic teaching, have been read and quoted ; but that great doctrine which 
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constitutes his peculiarity as a teacher, and crowned his theological career, 
which fixed him alike in the chair of medieval and Protestant theology, and 
to the inculcation of which the principal energies of his life, as a thinker and 
writer, were devoted, has hardly been looked into. With the exception of 
a faint allusion to it here and there, Augustinianism has been left untouched, 
and persons have been content with the vaguest ideas of what Augustine 
said or did not say, on what was to him the most important and absorbing 
question of his whole theological life. With a general impression that he 
taught predestination, nobody appears to have examined at all the particu- 
lars of his doctrine—to have compared his statements, elicited his grounds, 
or made out his system and rationale. This was not of course to know 
St. Augustine, for persons cannot be correctly said to know an author if 
they have not made themselves acquainted with his distinctive and charac- 
teristic teaching. But want of acquaintance with St. Augustine was not of 
itself, perhaps, a matter of so much consequence. What made it of conse- 
quence was, that he was often quoted as a witness to a particular doctrine 
to which his doctrine of predestination bore an important relation—a rela- 
tion eminently affecting the mode and sense in which he held the former 
doctrine ;—I refer to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. It ought to 
have been ascertained what his doctrine of predestination was, before he 
was brought forward so confidently as a witness to a doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration.” ! 


Canon Mozley speaks here with deep feeling. He had him- 


self spoken much of Augustine without being acquainted with 
his distinctive teaching. The condemnation of such a practice 
was couched in terms all the more severe, because it was, in 
fact, self-condemnation. As he read Augustine he came to see 
that the Predestinarian view need not be the concomitant of a 
a low and fallen religion. If it was “the favourite article of 
heretical bodies from the first,” it was also the favourite doc- 
trine of the greatest of the Fathers of the Church, and formed 
for many centuries part of the creed of Christendom. Mozley 
came to see that predestination is grace, and that any adequate 
conception of grace resolves itself in the long-run into predes- 
tination and election. But the position must at first have been 
a strange one. Here were the writings of a Father, honoured 
alike by Romanist and Protestant, often quoted and referred to 
by High Church and Low, whose name was authoritative in 
the party to which Mozley himself belonged, which, when he 
came to read them, cut right athwart the dogmatic preposses- 
sions of his whole life. Mozley came to see that the scheme 
which makes regeneration depend on and always accompany 


1 The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, pp. 9, 10 of Preface. 
Published 1856. 
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the sacrament of baptism, was Pelagian in its essence, and was 
utterly opposed to the whole system of Augustine. The re- 
generate and the baptized were classes of persons which could 
not be regarded on any view as co-extensive. Regeneration, 
predestination, election, were a set of terms in biblical and 
patristic theology which indicated a series of divine actions 
and purposes, and effects flowing out of these, all of the same 
kind. To tie these to any set of outward ordinances was 
altogether illegitimate. Thus the first result of the study of 
Augustine was a thorough recognition of the inadequacy of 
what he was wont to call the Catholic ideal, and of the Catholic 
system of theology. Romanism and Laudism had alike lost 
sight of Augustine’s grand distinctive doctrine of grace, and its 
related doctrines. The view we take of this doctrine really 
determines our attitude to the whole circle of Christian state- 
ment. It determines our conception of God himself, of His 
relation to man, and of His relation to the world. It deter- 
mines our view of man as an individual; of man as bound 
together in the organic unity of the race ; of man as redeemed 
in the organic unity of the Church; and it determines our con- 
ception of the interdependence and mutual relations of all the 
special doctrines of Christianity each to each. 

When Mozley came to see that “predestination is grace,” 
he was separated alike from the doctrinal system of Laud and of 
Rome, and was led nearer to the system of Reformed theology 
—Reformed, I mean, as distinct from Lutheran. It could only 
be a matter of time with him, when he would accept all the 
other doctrines which are distinctive of the Reformed Church. 
That he did accept and cordially hold many of them we know, 
but as to others, the last statement of his that we have dates 
from what we may call his pre-Augustinian period. We have 
such a statement on the great doctrine of justification by faith, 
in his article on Luther, in which he is unable to distinguish 
goodness from righteousness, or a forensic act from a habitual 
state. Nor do we find that he ever reconsidered that doctrine. 
In fact, he seems to have begun with Augustine and ended 
with him. He never learnt that Reformed theology is simply 
Augustinianism with the sacerdotal tendency eliminated, and 
the great doctrine of justification by faith alone brought in. 

But in truth, the lack of acquaintance with the history of 
theology is simply amazing. And in reading his book on 
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Augustine one is filled with sympathy with him over the 
unnecessary toil he undertook. We see him slowly exploring 
an unknown country, discovering it anew for himself, while 
near to his hand was a map, made by Reformed theologians, 
which indicated every rise and fall, every mountain and valley 
of the land. They had gone over the whole ground: and had 
he known the works of Calvin, or even the works of his own 
countryman, Amesius, or the works of the Puritans, whom, in 
early days, he counted heretics, much unnecessary labour would 
have been spared him. Yet with all its drawbacks, his 
Augustinianism is a great work. And the adherents of Re- 
formed theology may welcome it as an independent witness 
to the truth of their system. The publication of these Essays 
has caused us to view its defects with a more lenient eye. It 
deserves all the praise given it by the late Principal Cunning- 
ham, who spoke of it as “a work of superior learning and 
ability, and a valuable contribution to our theological litera- 
ture ;” but it also deserves all the blame which that master in 
theology bestowed on it when he spoke of it as “ another 
specimen of that predilection for the ‘absence of precision’ 
on doctrinal questions, which has so generally characterised 
the clergy of the Church of England.” The Principal adds, 
“He (Mozley) appears to be always on the point of coming 
out with an explicit and unqualified assertion of Calvinism, 
when he finds some excuse for stopping short, and leaving the 
subject still involved to some extent in obscurity and confu- 
sion.” What we now know of the history of Canon Mozley’s 
opinions sufficiently explains the “obscurity and confusion” 
which are in his book on Augustine. He was not acquainted 
with the subsequent development of Augustinianism, and he 
made the great mistake of looking at the whole question as one 
in philosophy, instead of looking at it, as Augustine himself 
we believe, and certainly as Calvin looked at it, as a question 
of revelation and of theology. In discussing the question 
of election and of predestination, it is not necessary to raise 
the abstract question of necessity and freedom, nor to discuss 
the natural and absolute dependence of the creature on the 
Creator. The doctrine of predestination has been distinguished 
by careful theologians from the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity, and never was the distinction better drawn or more 
ably enforced than by him, whose opinion on all questions of 


1 The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation, p. 430. 
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Reformed theology must be regarded by all competent judges as 
authoritative. The late Principal Cunningham, in the paper 
on Calvinism and the Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, has 
settled the matter. No doubt there have been great excep- 
tions, such as Edwards and Chalmers, to take the best known 
names. But careful theologians have ever kept separate the 
philosophical question of necessity and freedom, and even the 
theological question of the absolute dependence of man on 
God, from the theological question of the relation of sinful 
man to the grace of God. This last relation is altogether 
different from the former. Whatever may have been man’s 
position as a sinless creature in the position of perfect freedom, 
yet as matter of revelation, and as matter of fact, man, as sinner, 
has lost his freedom, and is in the bondage of sin. Nor does 
the view you take of man’s natural freedom and consequent 
responsibility, in his present state, determine your view of the 
doctrine of election and of grace. Philosophically you may be 
a determinist, or you may believe in the freedom of the will ; 
but the doctrine of predestination may be held in entire con- 
sistency with either view. It is, of course, easy—and, in fact, 
has been a constant temptation to the unwise—in this connec- 
tion to raise the general question of the relation of human 
freedom to Divine power, and of human destiny to Divine 
purpose, and to enter into a discussion of the whole matter in 
its philosophical aspects. We may accept the position of 
determinism, and say that the human will is as much subject 
to invincible necessity as the physical universe ; or we may 
accept the seeming data of consciousness, and assert that we 
are free. It is an important discussion in its own place and 
time. But it is not relevant to a discussion of the theological 
position. When you have settled the philosophy, you have to 
meet new positions and elements which had not emerged before. 
When you come to the question of the election of grace, you 
meet with elements which refer, not to Divine power as such, 
but to that special form of Divine power which is known as 
grace, and not to necessity as such, but to that form of un- 
freedom which is known as the doctrine of sin. And this in the 
long-run becomes a question of revelation and of experience. 
Has God a purpose of mercy with respect to mankind sinners 
as such? For as Mozley himself says, “The doctrine of pre- 
destination is only the doctrine of grace under another name.” 
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The grave fault of Mozley’s Augustinianism is that it 
ignores this distinction, and enters into the discussion as if it 
were a metaphysical question alone. With him it is ever the 
relation of Divine power and human free-will that calls for 
solution. He has forgotten that the question grows more com- 
plicated, and assumes a new aspect when the thoughts of sin 
and grace arise. The history of theology, and more specially 
of Reformed theology, show how these doctrines have influenced 
the doctrine of Divine power and of absolute pre-ordination. 
The theology of the covenants, which existed in germ in Augus- 
tine, and was expounded with his usual felicity by Calvin, and 
was elaborated into a formal system by the Dutch theologians, 
has had a profound influence on the mode in which the doctrine 
of predestination is held in all the Reformed Churches to-day. 
Though, perhaps, the extreme form of the Federal theology, as 
we have it in Witsius, is not held widely at present, yet the 
thought which lies at the basis of that system has taken its 
place, and will likely retain its place in Reformed theology. 
While theology has grown more historical in its treatment, yet 
the animating spirit of its history is still this doctrine of the 
Divine purpose and the Divine covenant. The form which it 
assumes in the current thought of our time is that of solidarity. 
In this, as in many other modes of thought, we can trace the 
moulding influence of Calvinism. The human race is seen to 
be not a collection of separate units, but to exist in two prime 
relations to the first and to the second Adam. The whole 
doctrine of sin is but the expression of our relation to the first 
Adam, and the doctrine of redemption is the expression of our 
relation to the second Adam, and His relation to us. Seen in 
this light, the doctrine of election and predestination, which 
Mozley discusses as the relation of power to freedom, loses that 
air of harshness and arbitrariness which have repelled so many 
minds. Calvin himself—that name so misunderstood and dis- 
paraged—-says, “ Christ is the mirror in whom we may without 
deception contemplate our own election.” The present writer 
remembers how Dr. Candlish spoke on this question. He was 
speaking of the latest reformed confession, the Confession of 
Faith of the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales :— 


“ Here is their Article (12), headed ‘ Of the Election of Grace.’ ‘God from 
eternity selected Christ to be a covenant head, a mediator, and a surety to 
His Church ; to redeem and to save it. God also elected in Christ a count- 
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less multitude out of every tribe, tongue, people, and nation, to holiness and 
everlasting life ; and every means were employed to effect this purpose most 
securely. This election is eternal, righteous, sovereign, unconditional, 
peculiar or personal, and unchangeable. It wrongs none. Though God 
has justly left some without being elected, he has not wronged them ; they 
are in the same condition as if there had been no election ; and had there 
been no election, no flesh had been saved.’ Thus, by placing in the fore- 
front Christ, the elect of the Father, and then all the rest of the elect in 
Him, the full wonder of God’s comprehensive grace is brought out. The 
wide and free flow is unembarrassed and unimpeded. The limitation is just 
in the form of a vindication of God’s justice. The main stress is laid on 
the election of Christ, and therefore in Him of a ‘countless multitude, in 
whom He sees of the travail of His soul and is satisfied.” } 


We have been led to write thus, partly as a protest against 
the method of Mozley’s book on the Augustinian theory of 
predestination, inasmuch as that volume, in our opinion, mis- 
states the question, and makes it too much to be a problem of 
metaphysics. But our gratitude is due to him for the demon- 
stration he afforded that “ predestination is grace.” 

This book, however, was the result of a train of thinking and 
of inquiry which separated him from the High Church tradition, 
and caused his theology to run in new lines. It ought to have 
made him review also his doctrine of the Church, and recon- 
sider his mode of presentation of the doctrines of grace. If 
the facts and doctrines of Christianity be regarded in the light 
of God’s redeeming purpose, that will of itself determine the 
order of topics and their place in the system of Christian truth. 
Reformed theologians begin with this: it rules their system. 
God freely resolved to bring many sons unto glory, to a life 
of blessed fellowship with Himself. That is ever the aim of 
His redemptive action. He therefore instituted that series of 
Divine revelations, actions, prophecies, which led up to, and 
culminated in, the mission and work of Jesus Christ. For us 
men and for our salvation He sent forth His Son, who, in the 
fulness of time, came and finished the work given Him to do. 
The objective conditions of salvation thus come first, and in 
Reformed theology the doctrines of the Person and work of 
Christ follow immediately after, and grow out of the exposition 
of, God’s redemptive purpose, and are in truth part of that 
purpose. The transition from the objective conditions to the 
subjective apprehension of salvation is in the work of the 
Holy Spirit. But it humbly seems to me that in most systems, 


1 Gospel of Forgiveness, App. pp. 488-9. 
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even of Reformed theology, there is a great hiatus here. The 
work of the Spirit seems to remain in the air, and there are no 
definite means of bringing the work of the Spirit into direct 
relation to the heart and conscience of the sinner. No doubt 
theology supplies an answer elsewhere in the doctrines of the 
means of grace, the preaching of the Word, and the doctrine 
of the Church. But the proper locus of the doctrine of the 
Church seems to be immediately after and in direct rela- 
tion with the work of the Holy Spirit. For the existence 
and ministry of the Church is one of the objective conditions 
of salvation. “How shall they hear without a preacher?” 
The treatment of the Church as the Body of Christ, and the 
organ of the Holy Spirit, to which is committed the ministry 
of reconciliation, and through whom, as a rule, saving grace is 
communicated to sinners, ought logically and in point of time 
to precede the treatment of the subjective apprehension of 
salvation on the part of the sinner. It is through the Church 
as a living organism that spiritual life is propagated, and the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus is realised. If we were to 
place here the doctrine of the Church, it would enable us to set 
forth more vividly, and display in a more Juminous order, the 
great Calvinistic doctrine of the Church, as distinguished both 
from the Lutheran and from the Romanist, of which last the 
Tractarian view is only a variation. It would enable us to 
answer Rome more effectively ; it would enable us to set aside 
the modern latitudinarian distinction between the Church and 
the Kingdom of God; it would enable us to set forth our view 
of the Church as organic, over against the Lutheran view, which 
ignores the social unity of the Church ; and it would enable us 
to overcome that fatal tendency to individualism, which one is 
sorry to see has become a fact in much of the preaching in all 
our Churches. Nor is this an innovation for which we plead. 
It is the order of topics in all the earlier editions of Calvin’s 
Institutes. In the Synopsis Purioris Theologiv, and in the 
works of Amesius, there are hints and indications to the effect 
that this is the proper locus of the doctrine of the Church. 
Thus, for example, in the edition of 1536, Calvin says :— 


“ Credimus remissionem peccatorum, hoc est ; divina liberalitate, inter- 
cedente Christi merito, peccatorum remissionem ac gratiam nobis fieri, qui 
in ecclesize corpus asciti et inserti sumus; nullam vero peccatorum remis- 
sionem aut aliunde, aut ulla alia ratione, aut aliis dari. Quando extra hanc 
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ecclesiam et hanc sanctorum communionem nulla est salus. Porro ecclesia 
ipsa constat et consistit hac peccatorum remissione, hocque veluti funda- 
mento suffulta est. Quando peccatorum remissio via est, qua ad Deum 
accedatur, ac ratio qua nobis concilietur, ideoque et hec una nobis 
ingressum in ecclesiam (qu civitas est Dei et tabernaculum, quod sibi 
in habitationem sanctificavit altissimus) aperit, et nos in ea retinet ac 
tuetur.” ! 


And also in the Catechismus Genevensis (J. Calvini Trac- 
tatus Theologici, pp. 20-47, ed. 1616) we find the doctrine 
of the work of Christ and the remission of sins united together 
through the intermediate idea of the Church. After setting 
forth the work of Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit, who 
regenerates us and makes us to be new creatures, through whose 
agency we receive all the gifts which are offered to us in Christ, 
the Catechism says (I avail myself of the translation of the 
Calvin Translation Society) :— 


“ M. Let us proceed. S. Next comes the fourth part, in which we con- 
fess that we believe in one Holy Catholic Church. M. What is the Church? 
S. The body and society of believers whom He hath predestined to eternal 
life. M. Is it necessary to believe this article also? S. Yes, verily, if we 
would not make the death of Christ without effect, and set at naught all 
that has hitherto been said. For the one effect resulting from all is, that 
there is a Church. M. You mean, then, that we only treated of the cause 
of salvation, and showed the foundation of it, when we explained that by 
the merits and intercession of Christ we are taken into the favour of God, 
and this grace is confirmed in us in virtue of the Spirit. Now, therefore, 
we are explaining the effect of all these things, that by facts our faith may 
be made more firm? 8S. It isso. M. What is the purport of what imme- 
diately follows concerning the communion of saints? S, That is put down 
to express more clearly the unity which exists among the members of the 
Church. It is, at the same time, intimated that whatever benefits God 
bestows upon the Church have a view to the common good of all, seeing 
they all have communion with each other. M. Why do you subjoin forgive- 
ness of sins to the Church? i. Because no man obtains it without being 
previously united to the people of God, maintaining unity with the people 
of God perseveringly to the end, and thereby attesting that he is a true 
member of the Church. M. In this way you conclude that out of the 
Church is naught but ruin and damnation? 8. Certainly. Those who 
make a departure from the Body of Christ, and rend its unity by faction, 
are cut off from all hope of salvation during the time they remain in schism, 
be it however short.” 


This view is the common doctrine of the Reformed Churches, 


1 Corpus Reformatorum: Opera Calvini, vol. i. p. 78. In the Corpus 
Reformatorum the various editions of Calvin’s Jnstitutes, both Latin and 
French, are carefully edited and reprinted. 
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and is also expressed in the Westminster Confession in its doc- 
trine of the Church. And the reason why Reformed divines 
have usually treated the doctrine of the Church in another part 
of their system seems to be that that doctrine is so large, and 
its range of topics so wide, that they reserved it for a place 
where they could set them forth in all their aspects and rami- 
fications. But they all held, and ever held, the doctrine of the 
Church as the organ of the Holy Spirit and the Body of Christ. 
For they all held that Christ suffered as Head of the Church, 
reigns as Head of the Church, and in the might of His redeem- 
ing energy He works to-day through the Church for the salva- 
tion of the world. 

This helps us also to understand the Reformers’ doctrine of 
the historic continuity of the Church, and will help us to 
understand Mozley’s position in relation to that doctrine. For 
he shared the delusion of Moehler and Newman, the delusion 
so industriously propagated by Romanists and Ritualists to- 
day, that the Reformed Churches began at the Reformation. 
Mozley, along with his party, claimed for the Church of Eng- 
land a position apart from the other Reformed Churches, 
because they thought she had maintained the outward succes- 
sion of bishops unbroken. But the Church is essentially the 
communion of saints, the society of those who believe in Christ, 
and this is never disputed by any one. It was on this that the 
Reformers laid stress. They maintained the consciousness of 
salvation, and the apprehension of the remission of sins, in 
inseparable connection with the idea of the Church as the 
fellowship of believers. This made them independent of the 
sacramental authority of the priests, and of the outward succes- 
sion of bishops. Through the Word preached and read, through 
the Word obeyed and acted on, Christ is revealed to the sinner 
as the Saviour and as the only ground of hope ; and the sinner 
who thus lays hold on Christ is at once in fellowship with 
those who, by the Spirit and the Word, through the grace of 
God, have been regenerated to be the people of Christ. He 
thus does not require the mechanical support of a material 
system like that of Rome, in which a privileged class, standing 
in the place of God, is supposed to grant salvation to the laity. 
The Reformers were able to show that the authority claimed 
by the clergy was uncalled for and unnecessary, and altogether 
unjustifiable ; and by means of this positive view of the Church 
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they achieved its reformation. But they never thought, never 
dreamt for a moment, that they were leaving Christ’s Catholic 
Church. They could trace the fellowship of believers across 
the centuries up to the time of the Apostles, and they felt 
themselves in the full stream of the life of the Church. When 
they cast off the usurped authority of Rome, they were freeing 
the Church from an incubus which was destructive of her life. 
But the Reformation was not a break in the continuity of 
Christian organic life, and therefore the peculiar High Church 
tradition of Mozley and others was as unnecessary as it was 
unsatisfactory. 

One regrets much that a mind so fair and candid as that of 
Mozley never seems to have come in contact with the Reformed 
idea of the Church, and the consequent place of the Sacraments. 
That conception, and the resulting ideal of Church life, we feel 
sure would have commended itself to him. One sentence may 
be quoted, as proof of how warmly he would have welcomed it. 
It is proof positive, at least, that he found less and less satis- 
faction in that view which makes the Church virtually consist 
of the clergy. He is speaking of immortality :— 

“The desire of immortality is as much for another as for ourself. It is 
not a selfish instinct, it is not a neutral one, it is a moral and a generous 
one. The individual desires the immortality, the perpetuation, the regener- 
ation, the ascent and glory of that human society with which he finds him- 
self connected now, and aspires after membership with the great community 
in its state of exaltation. Christianity knows nothing of a hope of immor- 
tality for the individual alone, but only of a glorious hope for the individual 
in the Body, in the eternal society of the Church triumphant.” } 

He was evidently drawing nearer to the great Reformed con- 
ception of the Church as the communion of saints, and the part 
which, as such, she has in the economy of redemption. Had 
he come to this view when he wrote his two books on bap- 
tismal regeneration, these works would have been firmer in 
outline, more clear and precise in statement, than unfortunately 
they now are. These books are, of course, mainly concerned 
with the application of redemption. What is the relation of 
the preaching of the Word, the administration of ordinances, 
and the dispensation of the sacraments, to the work of the 
Spirit, which issues in the origin and growth of spiritual life? 
What is regeneration, and how is it related to the ordinance 
of baptism? Are all the baptized regenerate? If not, what is 

1 Sermons, by J. B. Mozley, D.D., p. 71. 
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the meaning and value of baptism? These are the questions 
which Mozley discusses in his books on the baptismal con- 
troversy. 

It was the question raised for him in the Gorham contro- 
versy, and his treatment of the subject was largely determined 
by the form which that conflict assumed. He enters at large 
into the history of the word regeneration in the New Testa- 
ment and in Patristic theology, and is able to show that 
regeneration implies actual goodness; and the goodness of the 
regenerate man, considered as being born of God, is an un- 
changeable goodness. His great difficulty is the language of 
the Prayer-Book, which speaks of baptismal regeneration ; and 
he argues at great length, and from various points of view, that 
the language of the Prayer- Book is hypothetical, and the judg- 
ment expressed is the judgment of charity. One cogent reason 
is that Calvinists were ministers and members of the Church of 
England, and were able to accept the Prayer-Book. But they 
believed in election and in the indefectibility of grace, and 
historically, therefore, the Prayer-Book must be susceptible of 
an interpretation in consonance with these views. If the 
language of the Prayer-Book was construed strictly, and the 
words were meant to convey a doctrinal statement, then he 
admits that, in that case, no Calvinist could be a member of 
the Church of England. He is able to show, however, that 
such a strict interpretation had never been enforced, nor even 
attempted to be enforced, until the Bishop of Exeter endea- 
voured to enforce it in the case of Mr. Gorham. Considered 
as an argument against the views of the party with which he 
had formerly acted, the books are exceedingly able. The notes 
in the Appendix show how careful was his preparation, and 
how wide his reading, and how thoroughly he had mastered 
the subject from his own point of view. In the course of his 
reading he is brought into contact with the writings of various 
Reformed theologians, Calvin among the number, and he is led 
to do justice to their doctrine of the sacraments. 


“T would, indeed, with all deference to many respectable writers, demur 
to the judgment which has given the Lutheran such an advantage over the 
Calvinistic school, as a witness to the efficacy of the sacraments. It is true 
that the doctrine of election, in the writings of the latter school, limits the 
recipients of the grace of the sacraments; but the sacraments themselves are 
still largely recognised as instruments, and the Calvinistic language would 
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appear, upon comparison, to be more sacramental than the Lutheran, which 
is more purely committed to the obsignatory view.” ! - 


While he thus in many respects was learning to do justice 
to Calvinism, he was still far from apprehending it in its ful- 
ness, grace, and power. 

By these books on baptism he has certainly helped to make 
the position of the Ritualists much more difficult. His demon- 
stration that regeneration implies actual goodness and some 
attainment in holiness, makes it impossible for the adherent of 
baptismal regeneration to give any real meaning to that word. 
The same difficulty had occurred before to Dr. Pusey and to 
Dr. Newman. Dr. Pusey had asserted that regeneration was a 
gift peculiar to the gospel, and that the Old Testament saints 
though sanctified were not regenerated. On this statement a 
critic commented thus :—“ When the Christian reader learns 
that Noah and Abraham and Moses and Job and David and 
Isaiah and Daniel were not regenerate persons, were not sons 
of God, were not born again, but that Voltaire was all this 
because he was baptized by a popish priest, we may surely 
leave such a hypothesis to be crushed by its own weight.” 
Dr. Newman rushed to the rescue, and in a series of letters 
homologated the statement of Dr. Pusey, and contends that 
there “is a spiritual difference between Jews and Christians, 
and that the accession of spiritual power which Christians have 
is called regeneration.”* This regeneration is always conferred 
in and by baptism. From this we learn that the regeneration 
which is inseparable from baptism is something out of relation 
to all known Christian graces, something which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is not, and something which is outside of all experi- 
ence. This view of Pusey, which was defended by Newman, is 
certainly a curiosity. Mozley’s writings on baptism will con- 
strain all advocates of baptismal regeneration to give some 
unreal meaning to regeneration. 

It is time to ask, however, What is the value of these books 
as a contribution to the settlement of the question of regenera- 
tion, and its relation to the other states of a Christian? We 
find in them abundant descriptions of what is implied in the 
state of regeneration, and that the regenerate are the justi- 
fied, the sanctified, and glorified. But nowhere do we find 


1 Review of the Baptismal Controversy, p. 292. * Tract LXxxi. 
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an account of the nature of regeneration, and its origin and 
place in relation to justification and sanctification. The ques- 
tion is confessedly difficult, and the habit of theologians has 
been to slump the subject, and to speak vaguely of conversion 
and regeneration, of regeneration and sanctification. Canon 
Mozley simply avoids the question, and instead of telling us 
of regeneration he speaks of the regenerate. It is obvious, 
however, that this is to shirk the difficulty ; for the word re- 
generate is descriptive of a Christian at any stage of his course. 
It may describe those who have finished their course, and are 
made perfect in holiness, and also those who have been newly 
won to faith. While regeneration is the new birth, the cor- 
responding adjective describes the state, whatever it may be, 
of those who have been born again. Sometimes indeed Dr. 
Mozley finds himself face to face with the problem itself, and 
sometimes he makes statements to which no Calvinistic theo- 
logian could agree, e.g. :— 


“Certain conditions are, according to Scripture, required for regenera- 
tion—viz., repentance and faith, that is to say, change of heart and life ; 
upon which change, or what is commonly called conversion, taking place in 
the individual regeneration is supposed to be conferred upon him in the 
sacrament of baptism. Conversion, then, is the condition, regeneration is 
what is conferred upon that condition being fulfilled ; conversion is the 
means, regeneration is the end; conversion the work, regeneration the 
reward. Conversion is change of heart for the time being, regeneration is 
this change fixed and secured ; which is the proper reward of such a change, 
for the best reward it can have is its own perpetuation.” ! 


Exception may be taken to every sentence of the foregoing 
paragraph. Amesius thus defines regeneration :—“ Regeneratio, 
quatenus ista voce initium ipsum nove vite, nove creationis, 
aut nove creature, in Scripturis sepe designatur.” Are not 
repentance and faith spiritual acts, implying before they can 
be done, a new creation? Does not regeneration precede 
faith and repentance, and are they not the first acts of the new 
creature? But let us hear another English divine on the dif- 
ference between conversion and regeneration :— 


“ Regeneration differs from conversion. Regeneration is a spiritual change, 
conversion is a spiritual motion. In regeneration there is a power conferred, 
conversion is the exercise of that power. In regeneration there is given usa 
principle to turn, conversion is an actual turning. Conversion is related to 





1 The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, pp. 18, 19. 
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regeneration as the effect to the cause. Life precedes motion, and is the 
cause of motion. In renewing us God gives us a power, in converting us He 
excites that power. Men are naturally dead and have a stone upon them ; 
regeneration is a rolling away of the stone from the heart, and a raising to 
newness of life, and then conversion is as natural to a regenerate man as 
motion is to a living body. In regeneration man is wholly passive ; in con- 
version he is active. Regeneration is the motion of God in the creature ; 
conversion is the motion of the creature to God, by virtue of that first prin- 
ciple. From this principle all the acts of believing, repenting, mortifying, 
quickening do spring. In all these a man is active, in the other wholly 
passive ; all these are the acts of the will, by the assisting grace of God, 
after the infusion of the first grace.” } 


In a lively way Charnock distinguishes between regenera- 
tion and justification, adoption and sanctification. His way 
of stating these distinctions is his own, but the doctrine itself 
is the common heritage of all the Reformed Churches. While 
the foregoing quotation from Mozley shows that he still wished 
in some sense to be able to say that regeneration is conferred 
in the sacrament of baptism, the Reformed Churches say, that 
while there is a grace conferred in the sacraments, the grace 
conferred is not the grace of regeneration. If baptism be 
identified with regeneration, then repentance and faith must 
be considered as preceding regeneration in order of time, and 
a man is capable of doing the actions of a regenerate man 
before he is regenerate. The truth is, that Mozley’s position 
is inconsistent with itself. If baptism confers regeneration in 
any case, it must do it in all cases. If there is any virtue in 
the sacrament considered in itself, it must have that virtue 
apart from the subjection of those who receive it. In which 
event it would need to be proved that the Spirit of God is 
tied by a promise to apply himself to the soul in a gracious 
operation, when water is applied to the body, and then all the 
baptized must be regenerate,—the very position which Mozley 
himself occupied, and which he had, under the teaching of 
Augustine, been forced to resile from. In the sacraments 
Christ and his benefits are represented sealed and applied to 
believers. They do not make men believers, but they increase 
the faith of those who believe already. The grand error of 
Ritualists and Romanists lies here. They transfer the sacra- 
ments from their proper place as signs and seals of the cove- 
nant of redemption, and as means of grace for increase of faith, 


1 Charnock’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 88, 89. 
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for growth in grace, and for advance in holiness, and make them 
ordinances of regeneration and conversion. They are ordinances 
for those who are within, not for those who are without. 

Mozley, in these treatises, has not sought for any help from 
the doctrines of the Church and of the ministry of the Word 
of God. He has confined himself to the consideration of the 
relation of baptism to regeneration, and has therefore been 
unable to give any real meaning to regeneration as the begin- 
ning of spiritual life. Had he taken a wider view, and looked 
at the question of the relation of the Word of God to regener- 
ation, he would have, we are persuaded, arrived at a different 
conclusion. For it is through the ministry of reconciliation 
exercised by the Church, and through the Word of God, which 
is the word of life, that any sinner can attain to the knowledge 
of the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. Faith in Christ 
Jesus is the work of the Holy Spirit, but is also closely con- 
nected with the promise, with the Gospel, with the ministry of 
the Word, which has no existence outside of the Church. 
Through the Church, and by means of the ministry of the 
Word, the Spirit works, and the sinner is born again ; and he 
who is born again comes to the consciousness of salvation, 
when by faith he lays hold on Christ Jesus as set forth and 
offered to him in the Gospel. But the consciousness of salva- 
tion begins, and is maintained, in inseparable union with the 
Body of Christ, the fellowship of believers. In short, in 
Reformed theology the idea of the Church as the communion 
of saints, in whom and through whom the individual main- 
tains communion with the Head of the Church, has a pre- 
dominant influence. By the Word of God preached by her, 
by the gracious work of her Head, working through the Holy 
Spirit in the midst of her, she is continually bringing sinners 
to Christ ; and in the sacraments, which are never to be sepa- 
rated from the word of promise and of life, in the one she 
publicly declares who are of her communion, and in the other 
she gives to her communion that bread of life which He who 
is her Head has given unto her. But the fellowship of the 
Church is ever to be considered as primarily the fellowship of 
Christ. Each believing person is savingly united to Christ, the 
Head of the Church, and has living, personal fellowship with 
Him. Thus the individual life and the common life of the 
Body of Christ alike receive adequate recognition. 
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This view helps us also to understand, and to solve, the 
otherwise difficult question of the relation of children to the 
Church, and gives us a sure standing-ground from which we 
may defend the practice of infant baptism. Apart from the 
federal theology, this practice is indefensible. The Westmin- 
ster divines, in the Directory of Public Worship, direct minis- 
ters, when administering the ordinance of baptism, among 
other things to enforce these :-— 


“That the promise is made to believers and their seed ; and that the seed 
and posterity of the faithful, born within the Church, have, by their birth, 
interest in the covenant and right to the seal of it, and to the outward privi- 
leges of the Church under the Gospel no less than the children of Abraham 
in the time of the Old Testament ; the covenant of grace for substance being 
the same; and the grace of God and the consolation of believers more 
plentiful than before. . . . That they are Christians, and federally holy, 
before baptism; and therefore are they baptized.” 


This is a different and, we may add, a higher and more con- 
sistent position than that occupied by Canon Mozley. It was 
his misfortune that he endeavoured to combine two inconsistent 
views of the nature of the Church and of the doctrine of grace. 
He did not see the logical issues of the Augustinianism which 
he was constrained to embrace and to vindicate. If we look at 
these works of his from the point of view he occupied when he 
began the study of Augustine, we see a mind gradually open- 
ing to the truth; advancing slowly, yet always advancing, to 
wider and more spiritual conceptions of the great facts of 
redemption. If we look at them from the position of a system 
of theology mutually co-ordinated in all its parts, elaborated 
by some of the most profound minds, and perfected by the 
sustained labours of generations of the deepest thinkers, we 
must see how defective these works of his are. The doctrines 
of grace must be carried right through; and there must be no 
loophole left by which the taint of Pelagianism, which is sacer- 
dotalism in another aspect, can enter in. But the influence of 
his early training clung to him even to the last. 

There is a certain amount of pathos in the situation of things 
after he parted from his friends of the Tractarian movement. 
He was left very much alone as a theologian. He was still too 
High Church to please the Evangelicals, and had become too 
evangelical for the High Churchmen. But he was a man 
formed to stand alone. He was an ardent lover of truth; a 
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slow, patient thinker, who never, at all events in his after 
years, came to hasty conclusions. He stood firmly on what 
he had ascertained to be truth. His thought ever grew in 
clearness, and the style of his later writings is almost perfect. 
No superfluous words, no redundancy of expression, such as 
had too often marred the simplicity of his earlier writings, 
occur in these later works. The wisdom of his riper years was 
devoted to questions which are common to all the Churches, 
as against the scepticism and unbelief of our time. But to 
describe these would need an additional article, and we shall 
not attempt to do so here. 

In studying the life and works of Mozley, we have been 
struck with the fact that his course of thought followed the 
same law of historical development as did that of the great 
Reformers. No doubt the theology and the practice of Rome 
was a much darker and more pernicious thing than the theology 
of the Tractarian movement. But the spirit of the one was 
the spirit of the other. And as the Reformers were brought 
out from under the influence of Rome by their firm apprehen- 
sion of the doctrines of grace, so Mozley was rescued by these 
same doctrines from the same dark and sinister influence. No 
doubt, also, they carried out with greater boldness, with more 
logical consistency, the issues of these great doctrines than 
Mozley was ever able to do. But we may rejoice that he was 
enabled to travel so far, when we have seen so many tread the 
backward way. And we rise from the study of these works 
with a firmer, clearer conviction than ever that Geneva is the 
only adversary which Rome, and all her imitators, have really 
to fear; that the statement of these great doctrines of grace, 
in all their breadth and power, will alone obtain for us the 
victory ; and that only the same forces which achieved the 
Reformation can help us in the multitudinous conflicts of the 
present time. JAMES IVERACH. 
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5 ie reaction in the Church of England which began in 1840 

when John Henry Newman, now Cardinal, put forth views 
far advanced toward Romanism, seems likely to produce ere long 
a decisive crisis. It was not really then, but seven years earlier, 
that the reaction took its rise in the publication of the Oxford 
Tracts; but Newman’s No. 90 first startled the country. The 
war which was commenced when that Tract was flashed in the 
face of the Church, and the Hebdomadal Board at Oxford made 
haste to answer by condemning it as evading the Thirty-nine 
Articles and attempting to reconcile subscription with “ errors 
which these Articles were designed to counteract,” has lasted 
through a generation, and is fiercer to-day than ever. Chaos 
would be a mild word by which to describe the present state of the 
Church of England; for not merely are the most incongruous 
elements jumbled together in what claims to be, and what the 
law makes, one Church, but these elements are in very active 
and noisy antagonism. Parties have been formed, with ela- 
borate organisations, which are far more widely removed from 
one another than the one is from Romanism and the other 
from the simplicity of the gospel, yet both are within, strictly 
within, the pale of the Anglican Establishment. The relations 
of these parties have become so imbittered as to make recon- 
ciliation hopeless; and appeals to law, episcopal and civil, 
have revealed an almost complete paralysis of discipline and 
of effective government. Ritualism, grown large and fanatically 
confident, openly defies the Privy Council. The Abbé Martin, 
in the Contemporary Review,‘ lectures advanced Ritualists, in a 
fashion that ought to be sufficiently humiliating to the persons 
addressed, on their foolishness and guilt in not rushing into 

1 Contemporary, August, November, and December 1878. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CVIII. R 
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the arms of their own lawful mother; and is answered by Dr. 
Littledale, with a portentous amount of brains and wonderful 
success, to the effect of showing that the Ritualists already 
have in the Anglican Church almost all that Rome could give 
them. Scarcely has this rejoinder been printed when Mr. 
Orby Shipley betrays his friend Dr. Littledale, and gives 
vietory to the Abbé by crossing the narrow stream and burning 
his bridges with conspicuous solemnity. Bishop Ellicott,’ while 
making as little as possible of the Romanising movement, 
frankly reveals his anxiety lest the demands made on both 
sides for some authoritative utterance of the living voice of 
the Church should issue in its disestablishment, and reasons 
with his brethren on grounds of what, from our point of view, 
seems a singularly naked Erastianism. The discussion is kept 
up, from the outside, by Mr. J. Guinness Rogers on the semi- 
secular principles of the Liberation Society, and from the inside 
by Mr. Mackonochie, who talks the language of Canaan about 
spiritual independence (apprehending that great principle as 
little as does the babe unborn), and gives us the formal draft 
of the Act of Parliament by which the Church is to be dis- 
established in the interests of Ritualism. And when an 
evangelical clergyman like Dr. Thorold becomes Bishop of 
Rochester, he perplexes the Guardian by announcing himself 
as “the ninety- eighth” occupant of that See, and therefore not 
to be “expected to pose as the Protestant pure and simple 
which some deemed him to be,” as the successor at once of 
Gundulph, whom we do not know, and of Ridley, whom we 
wish all men knew better; and by a Charge in which he gives 
the Ritualists to understand that he will mark them, but not 
for the purpose of exercising any other discipline than is in- 
volved in the withholding of his episcopal countenance. In 
these circumstances one’s sympathies are naturally drawn 
towards anything in the venerable institution which looks in 
the direction of gospel simplicity and earnestness, especially 
toward what charms with so good a name as the Free Church. 

For it is not to be forgotten that the work of Reformation 
has gone forward in Great Britain during more than three 
centuries, and it is still going forward, the Anglican reaction 
notwithstanding. That has not interrupted the good work as 


1 Nineteenth Century, June 1878. 
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a whole any more than did the reaction under Laud and under 
the second Charles. By these the institution established as a 
Church suffered, and the Reformation has, since the last of 
them, not been much identified with that institution ; but the 
Church of Christ, in a wider and truer sense, has not suffered. 
On the contrary, there has been a manifest rise and diffusion of 
Christian truth and spiritual life in each generation since 
Elizabeth died, and nothing is more remarkable than this pro- 
gress during the present century, and even the present genera- 
tion—a progress none the less full of hope for all the advance 
made by Rationalism and Ritualism. Until 1840 the Church 
of England enjoyed its share of this blessing; what evil there 
was in it was more latent than active, the evil rather of neglect 
and worldliness than of zealous heresy, and the influence flow- 
ing from it was, as a rule, earnestly evangelical. The whole 
face of things is now changed for the worse; not the most 
ardent admirer of the Church of England would say that the 
aspect which it presents to a friendly spectator to-day is what 
it was in the days of Daniel Wilson, Henry Martyn, and 
Edward Bickersteth. Rather, what we see and hear in these 
days are the gaudy banners and the blatant trumpets of the 
Church Union, the Church Defence, the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Society for Propagation of the Gospel, 
with Lord Penzance in the midst reading the Riot Act un- 
heeded. Still there are, we know, a considerable remnant of 
sound gospel men within the Church of England, many of 
whom are labouring on as steadily as the din will allow, and 
praying earnestly for better days; while others speak out, from 
time to time, as loudly and plainly as could be wished against 
the corruptions of the mass and auricular confession, They 
speak; action is another matter. About these we have more 
to say by and by; meanwhile we would direct attention to the 
three signs of hope indicated by the publications named at the 
head of this paper. Each points toward a way in which help 
might arise for the distressed Church of England,—by perfect- 
ing the work of Reformation; by creating a General Assembly 
which should possess real spiritual authority ; and by diffusing 
more accurate knowledge as to the history of this remarkable 
institution. We wish to examine how much of genuine hope- 
fulness there may be in these signs. 
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I. The history of the Free Church of England, as written by 
Mr. Merryweather, ends at 1873 and begins with the Christian 
era :— 


“The Free Church of England, as a distinct visible ecclesiastical organi- 
sation, was unknown a generation ago. Yet it has claims to great antiquity, 
and is the offspring of the most ancient Christianity. Its doctrines are the 
doctrines of the Bible, the elements of its constitution are apostolic, and its 
free evangelical principles have, even before Augustine planted his mud- 
built church in Kent, ever lived in the mind, and been again and again the 
poem, of the English laity.” 


This is the opening paragraph. Passing rapidly over the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the historian of the Free 
Church represents its genealogy as including all the better 
names, which others also claim—which only the Ritualists 
repudiate—on to 1662. About the crisis which then took 
place he speaks in satisfactory language :— 


“The English Church, as settled in 1662, judged by her liturgies and 
formulas, could no longer be regarded as truly Protestant or evangelical. 
The Church, henceforth, became distracted with internal strifes and dissen- 
sions that have never ceased. She lost for ever her distinctive character, 
and has since vacillated from Low Church to High Church, just as the 
Evangelical or High Church section have acquired the preponderance of 
power.” 


This statement has so much truth in it that one does not 
care to press the question, What distinctive character had the 
Church of England to lose at 1662? Mr. Merryweather was 
probably thinking of the Church of the Commonwealth. 
The Act of Uniformity is pronounced “infamous,” and the 
two thousand ejected on St. Bartholomew’s Day are vindicated 
thus :— 

“They knew from bitter experience the insidious nature of Romanism. 
They understood the Jesuitical design of Ritualism, and saw in High Church 
formalities not a mere harmless display of innocent ceremony, but a certain 
means to the restoration of sacerdotal power. The present state of the 


Church proves the soundness of their judgment. Step by step the English 
Church has gone back to Rome.” 


The line after this is continued in Whitfield, Wesley, Grim- 
shawe, Romaine, Rowlands, Berridge, Venn, Harvey, Toplady, 
Fletcher, and runs, rather suddenly, into the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connection. The Countess’s chapel at Spa 
Fields is claimed as the first Free Church (1779); and the 
Connection is made to serve the purposes of historical con- 
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tinuity on till 1863, when a resolution was passed at its 
annual Conference which will be sufficiently understood from 
the following extract :— 


“ And whereas in the present state of the public mind of Great Britain 
there is a demand for the sound doctrine expressed in the general sense of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, to be held in connection 
with a revised Liturgy of the Book of Common Prayer ;—‘ not,’ to quote 
the words of Archbishop Whately, ‘ by any departure from the principles of 
our Reformers, but by following more closely the track they marked out for 
us :’? And whereas the Connection cannot change either its form or name, . .’. 
It is therefore resolved by the Conference, for the perpetuation and*develop- 
ment of the principles on which the Connection is founded, that itis highly 
expedient from this time that any new churches, and congregations gathered 
in them, shall be known as ‘ The Free Church of England,’ holding the doc- 


trines and governed by the laws, regulations, and declarations hereinafter 
stated.” 


These doctrines and laws were embodied in a deed-poll, 
registered in Chancery in August 1863, which may therefore 
be regarded as the date at which the Free Church of England 
came into formal existence. Separate Free congregations had, 
however, been springing up during the previous twenty years, 


and this resolution was the outcome of prolonged negotiations 
into which these entered with a portion of the Lady Hunt- 
ingdon Connection. The first three churches—at Bridgetown, 
Exeter, and Ilfracombe—arose in 1844, and the great event 
of the preceding year in Scotland is referred to thus :— 

“The success of the Free Church of Scotland was marvellous. Within 
two years it counted seven hundred congregations ; gathered, in voluntary 
contributions, some seven or eight hundred thousand pounds ; and became, 
undeniably, the Church of the Scottish people. This important event, 
although having no direct connection with the motives that gave rise to 
the Free Church of England, incidentally helped, pethaps, to suggest a 


name for an idea that had for ome years been working in the minds of 
a few earnest and devoted men.” 


We could wish that the history of the Scottish *Churches 
had been studied somewhat more closely, and that*the Free 
Church of England had discerned the principle of ecclesiastical 
freedom with cohesion and life where these Churches—not' the 
Free Church only, but all the Churches ‘of Scotland, although 
the Free Church most recently and conspicuously—prove that 
it is to be found, in New Testament Presbytery. » The ten- 
dency of the new Church in England was, and, let us hope, 
will still prove to be, in this direction. The deed-poll is 
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very explicit in rejecting the figment of apostolical succession ; 
and a Declaration of Principles issued in 1876 contains these 
words :— 


“TIT. As To Orpers.—Guided by the New Testament, and according to 
the ecclesiastical polity of the Primitive Church, this Church recognises 
only two orders of Ministers—viz., Presbyters and Deacons. Nevertheless, 
the former order includes two distinct offices—viz., those of Bishops and 
Presbyters. The Church maintains the ecclesiastical parity of Presbyters, 
whether episcopally or otherwise ordained, as a fundamental principle of tts 
Constitution. But for the due and solemn setting apart of Presbyters to 
the office of Bishop, this Church adopts the Form of Consecration sanctioned 
by Convocation. Licensed Evangelists and Candidates for the office of the 
Ministry may be ordained Deacons of this Church. 

“TV. As to Rirvat.—That the Bishops of this Church, when perform- 
ing Episcopal functions, shall wear the usual Episcopal dress. Every 
officiating Presbyter or Deacon of this Church, at the time of the Com- 
munion, and at all other times of liturgical worship or ministration, shall 
wear a plain white surplice and plain black scarf. The black gown shall 
be used in preaching. No Church decorations, ornaments, vestments, 
postures, or ceremonies, calculated to teach, either directly or symbolically, 
that the Christian Ministry possesses a sacerdotal character, or that the 
Lord’s Supper is a propitiatory sacrifice, shall ever be allowed in the wor- 
ship of this Church ; nor shall any Communion Table be constructed in the 
form of an altar.” 


Both the strength and the weakness of the infant Church 
may be observed in these Declarations. Mr. Merryweather 
says, in the preface to his really interesting History, dated 
May 1873— 

‘*T have dealt with the Church as if it were at present in a complete 
state of working organisation. This is scarcely the actual fact. Many 
important features in its constitution have not as yet been fully developed. 
Its promoters have been wisely cautious not to compromise by hasty action 


the future expansion of the body. This is specially to be noted in the 
present but partial development of its episcopal element.” 


We doubt the wisdom of developing the episcopal element 
at all in a Church which sets forth as one of its fundamental 
principles “the ecclesiastical parity of Presbyters, whether 
episcopally or otherwise ordained.” We have been at some 
pains to search out the history of the Free Church of England 
during the five past years. We have found the number of 
Free churches increasing, especially in places where the 
mischief of Anglicanism is most active, which is well; but 
we also find that the evil leaven of a sort of episco- 
pacy more prelatic than presbyterian or scriptural in its 
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tendency has wrought harm. The Church remained without 
bishops (other than presidents) until 1876, and it got them 
then, not by its own election simply, but by consecration from 
the Reformed Episcopal Church of America.’ Bishop Cridge, 
sent over to this country for the purpose, consecrated Bishops 
Price and Sugden in connection with the Free Church of 
England. Inthe next year, 1877, Dr. Gregg resigned a rectory 
near Birmingham and became pastor of a Free Church of 
England congregation at Southend. Not liking the deed-poll, 
he went to America and got consecrated as a missionary bishop 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church. Returning to this 
country, he was joined by Bishop Sugden in the forming of a 
body which took the name of “the Reformed Episcopal 
Church in the United Kingdom.” More recently, Bishop 
Gregg has sundered his connection with America, and formed 
amore exclusive Church, of which he is, so far as we can 
discover, the Right Reverend Prelate. He uses these titles. 
The estimable Bishop Sugden retains his relations, we under- 
stand, to both the American Church and the Free Church of 
England. As for that Church, a serious division took place so 
lately as June 1878 at the meeting of Convocation in Liver- 
pool. The main point (but it is very difficult for an outsider 
to apprehend the bearing of details) would appear to have 
been the proposed addition of “ Episcopal” to the name of 
the Church, with certain modifications of Canons in the same 
direction. Fourteen, including Bishop Price and Mr. Merry- 
weather, voted for such change, but seventeen voted the other 
way, and the Bishop, after an hour’s adjournment, “ stated that 
he had consulted with the Episcopalian members of Convoca- 
tion, and, conjointly with them having decided to maintain 
the position of the Free Church of England upon the lines 
laid down in the Declarations and Canons, he felt it his 
painful duty to resign his Presidency of that body.”? We 
understand, however, that the breach has been healed at an 
adjourned meeting held in October last at London, and that the 


1 This Church itself—which has now four bishops and eighty ministers— 
is only five years old, having originated in the storm of abuse poured by 
Ritualists on both sides of the Atlantic upon Dean Smith of Canterbury 
and Bishop Commins, an American dignitary, for partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper in a Presbyterian church in New York during the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance there. 

2 The Magazine of the Free Church of England, August 1878, p. 150. 
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word “Episcopal” has been dropped. So much the better. If the 
Free Church of England sincerely holds the parity of presbyters 
and abjures the pernicious delusions of apostolical succession, 
it need not expose itself to abuse such as Bishop Durnford 
of Chichester casts on Bishop Gregg, and a correspondent of 
the Guardian casts on Bishop Price. Very likely the orders 
of these gentlemen are, seeing that they have come through 
the Episcopal Church of America, as genuinely apostolical as 
those of Dr. Thomson at York or Dr. Tait at Canterbury ; but, 
if so, they are rather the worse than the better for that, so long 
as their own theory is that bishops are no more than pres- 
byters, and that it belongs to the congregation of the faithful 
to elect their own overseers. Whatever hopefulness there is in 
this vigorous little Church will increase the farther it gets 
away from so useless an ornament (to use very mild language) 
as Anglican Episcopacy is to-day, the more thoroughly it 
renounces all hankering after forms and titles which the Re- 
formers wisely rejected.’ In saying this, we are not forgetting 
how easy it is in any case to give good advice, and how spe- 
cially easy it is for us, who have been suckled on the purest 
milk of Presbyterianism and now rejoice in its catholic exten- 
sion, to recommend that form of church-government as opposed 
to Episcopacy ; the advice is tendered with all consideration 
and sympathy for those whose position we regard as very much 
better than that of others who, also holding Evangelical prin- 
ciples, still remain within the Anglican Establishment. The 
Free Church of England is distressingly small in numbers; 
but such smallness is a fault that will mend where there is 
greatness of principle, one heart, Scriptural purity, and spiritual 
earnestness. We do not remember to have seen in the writings 
of any bishop, ancient or modern, more common sense and 
faithfulness put into as few words than appear in what Bishop 
Price said when opening the Convocation last June :— 


“Fruit ! alas, how little! We have been too much like the son who said, 
‘I go, sir, but went not. Some twenty years ago we said, in the exuberance 
of our zeal, ‘ We will go up to the place which the Lord hath promised,’ and 





1 See Dr. Witherow’s paper, “ Why did the Reformers reject Episcopacy?” 
in British and Foreign Evangelical Review for October 1878. It does seem as 
if there was still some truth in the strong language which Dr. W. quotes 
from Luther about the deteriorating influence of mitres. 
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then sat down and passed resolutions; and so God has withholden our wages 
and punished us for our want of faith and zeal. Brethren, can we sit still 
any longer? Can we see the enemy take fortress after fortress, and make 
no effort to withstand his progress through the land? Shall we be content 
with the feeble resistance we have hitherto offered? Or shall we not rather 
from this day, by God’s grace, renew our strength, hoist our banners anew, 
and rally as one man around the standard of the Cross, and in His strength 
go forth to do battle for God and for truth ?” 


A Church prepared to work in this spirit is sure to grow and 
succeed ; and pastors who lead in this spirit will find that they 
need no human consecration to justify their office. 


II. We can do little more than register the fact that a 
General Assembly for the Church of England has been seriously 
proposed, and indicate the prominent features of the proposal ; 
for this Assembly, much more than the history of the Free 
Church of England, belongs to the future, to the fair domain of 
hope. But the idea has received so much attention, favourable 
and otherwise, from persons of authority, as to make it worth 
while for those interested in the present seething of opinion in 
the Church of England to try to apprehend it and to watch 
what becomes of it. 

Ruridecanal and diocesan conferences, in which clergy and 
laity meet to discuss Church questions, have become of late 
almost universal, and are found to be, in some ways, useful. 
If in no other way, they at least furnish a safety-valve for that 
fermentation of thought which is a sign of the times within the 
Church of England, as it is everywhere else. Those who would 
rather there were no fermentation discourage the meetings ; 
those, more wise, who accept the inevitable, countenance and 
try to guide them. The larger and much more serious proposal 
of a General Church Assembly has sprung from them. 


“These Diocesan Conferences,” says the Guardian, “have suggested to 
the Archbishops that it is desirable to form, by delegacy from these Confer- 
ences, a General Assembly for something like authoritative discussion and 
legislative suggestion. The Diocesan Conferences on the one side, and the 
Church Congresses on the other, have prepared the way. In this proposal 
we seem to see the beginning of the end.” 


Four clergymen and four laymen from each of thirty dioceses 
would give an Assembly of 240 persons, a size thought large 
enough to begin with, seeing that the numbers can more easily 
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be increased than diminished. The examples pointed to are 
the Episcopal Church of America and the Scottish Assemblies; 
and the planning proceeds as smoothly as the building of any 
other castle in the air until the builders awake to the existence 
of Convocation and of Parliament, and begin to consider what 
legislative functions the new Assembly is to possess. The 
greatness of this difficulty is honestly recognised by those who 
put forward the suggestion ; and in the elaborate paper of Mr. 
Wilkinson, who seems to lead the movement,’ methods of 
getting round the mountain are explained. Any proposed 
legislation is first to be agreed upon by the Assembly, as it 
might be agreed upon by a Royal Commission ; next, the Arch- 
bishops are to lay these recommended changes before Parlia- 
ment and Convocation; when these bodies have accepted them, 
Parliament is to issue orders in Council; and when such orders 
in Council have been sent to the Assembly, legislation proper 
is at length to begin. The friends of the movement do not 
disguise a desire for the reforming of Convocation, but they 
disclaim, with obvious sincerity, any wish to unsettle the proud 
fact of the civil supremacy over the Church; the work of 
Henry vu. and Elizabeth, of James 1. and Charles IL, is, it 
seems, matter in their eyes only of congratulation. Still, the 
difficulty is felt. 


“ Of course, things are not yet ripe for its accomplishment. It is a step 
which cannot be retraced, and must have great effects for good or for evil. 
Therefore, it must not be hastily taken. The case is greatly complicated by 
the present existence of the two Convocations, and the legislative supremacy 
of Parliament. Therefore it must be dealt with circumspectly, so as to 
minimise, if we cannot remove, all dangers of serious complication. But 
we believe the step itself to be natural, almost inevitable; and therefore, if 
once discussion of the subject is initiated, we have little doubt of the ulti- 
mate issue.” 


The references to Scotland astonish us—they must be made 
in ignorance. Mr. Wilkinson says :— 


“There is now no constitutional objection to a voluntary Assembly of any 
kind undertaking a peaceable agitation to obtain changes of the law. .. . 
Those who have watched the course of events in Scotland for the last half 
century, and seen the marvellous strength of the Presbyterian Synods there, 
will not be surprised if more is done by the far more powerful, popular, and 
united Church of England”! 





1 Printed in the Guardian for November 13, 1878. 
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And the Guardian, referring to the fear of some that the 
wished-for Assembly might be a step toward disestablishment, 
says :— 

“We believe this to be simply the reverse of the truth. No doubt it 
would prepare us to meet disestablishment, if it ever comes ; but it would, 
we believe, tend to retard or prevent, not to hasten it. We are almost 
weary of reminding men how clearly the example of the General Assembly 
in Scotland proves that there would be in it nothing inconsistent with the 
theory of Establishment, and of pointing out that no one dreams for a 
moment of interfering with the authority of Parliament in anything which 
requires formal legislation.” 

Whether or not General Assemblies in Scotland have affected 
the theory of Establishment, they have, in 1638 and 1843, very 
notably affected the practice of the Church and of the Scottish 
people. Indeed, we need not have made what some might 
regard as an invidious reference to dates, for such utterances 
as those of the Duke of Argyll’ are enough to show that the 
Established Church of Scotland would not bear for an hour so 
heavy a yoke as that which rests on the Church of England. 
What that yoke is we have the opportunity of stating in the 
recent words of so good a man and so clear-sighted an Erastian 
as the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. After quoting the 
terms of the Act of the Submission of the Clergy, 25 Henry 
Vill. cap. 19, “ recognised to be binding to this very hour,” he 
comments on it and on the more popular tendencies of the 
day thus :— 

“Words could hardly be chosen more inclusive and stringent, or which 
make any legislative action on the part of Convocation more completely hope- 
less and impracticable without the formal permission and subsequent 
approval of the Crown. What is here stated will again be found in the 
royal declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion ; and it will, 
perhaps, be remembered that words are not forgotten in that declaration 
which speak with the tone of the Supreme Ordinary, and announce that 
when all things that may concern the settled continuance of the doctrine 
and discipline [this word is put in italics by Bishop Ellicott] of the Church of 
England have received the royal assent, the Crown ‘will not endure any 
varying or separating from them in the least degree.’ 

“In much of the language that is now publicly used, even by responsible 
speakers and in constitutional assemblies, the real relations of Church and 
State, as they are set forth in the Statute-Book and brought home to us in 
our very Prayer-Books, seems strangely misread or forgotten.” ? 


While thinking of the state of things thus described as far 


1 In the Contemporary Review for January 1878. 
2 Nineteenth Century for June 1878. 
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as it could well be from the proper condition of a Scriptural 
Church, we are sincerely obliged to Bishop Ellicott for stating 
so emphatically what we have always believed to be the matter 
of fact. How the proposed General Assembly is to get created, 
and, being created, to act under these circumstances, we do not 
see; it will, at least, be unlike any General Assembly which 
has sat in Scotland since the days of Archbishop Sharp. 

A correspondent of the Guardian, who does not favour the 
idea of a General Assembly, turns the tables on Mr. Wilkinson 
as to the proposed lay representation in a way over which Mr. 
Carvell Williams will chuckle :— 


“ As for the lay element generally, it is fully represented. Let me remind 
you that the Crown is ‘ of that element ;’ the Houses of Parliament ; the 
Premier appointed by the Crown; the Bishops, who are nominees of the 
Prime Minister (practically) ; the Deans and Chapters ; the Archdeacons, who 
are the nominees of the Bishops ; the Rural Deans, generally speaking, the 
same ; and, really and truly, the only real representation of the clerical 
element consists in the forty-fiwe members of Convocation elected by the 
clergy, at least in that of Canterbury. It seems to me the balance is the 
other way !” 


Such being the state of the case, we should have been dis- 
posed to judge the proposal of a General Assembly for the 
Church of England inept and over-sanguine. But much weight 
must be allowed to the opinion of the Guardian, which “ un- 
hesitatingly concludes that the desire of some representation of 
the Church, in which clergy and laity may deliberate side by 
side on all that concerns her constitution and development, is all 
but universal ;” and still more to the fact that Bishop Ellicott 
says a feeling has arisen and spread, “that we have all been 
unconsciously languishing in the chains of an Erastian bond- 
age,” and admits the fact “that there is a widely-diffused feel- 
ing in clerical circles, that readjustment of some kind or other 
must at once be attempted,” to be “one of the unwelcome 
phenomena which must, we fear, be now distinctly recognised.” 
If Parliament shall confer on the Church of England an assem- 
bly clothed with as much freedom of action as is generally 
enjoyed by the General Assembly of the Established Church 
of Scotland, we shall indeed, as the Guardian says, “see the 
beginning of the end” of a process which has been going for- 
ward since the days of Tyndale and Cranmer. What that end 
shall be, it is wise for us, in these days of rapid development, 
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to refrain from prophesying. Besides, the “if” is, after all, a 
very large one. 


III. We expected much from Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s book. 
The title rings soundly, and his name is guarantee for scholarly 
work and an earnest tone. These we find; and the profoundly 
interesting portion of history taken up is set in a form which 
will attract the large class of intelligent readers who have for- 
gotten what they learned at school, and wish to get reliable 
information about the early days of gospel light in England, 
and the process by which the Church became an established 
institution. Our disappointment—and it is great—is caused 
by the book not going further than it does, and by the assump- 
tion that the establishment of the Church of England was the 
Reformation. Three hundred pages out of five hundred are 
occupied with the reign of Henry vii. ; a useful sketch of the 
three centuries before Henry fills the first eighty pages; the 
protectorate of Somerset, the reign of Edward v1, the Marian 
persecutions, and the earlier years of Elizabeth, are dealt with 
in the last hundred and twenty pages ;—and there the book 
ends! Even in the portion which is written and represented as 
if it were a complete treatment of the great theme announced, 
we could wish that more prominence had been given to the 
spiritual forces at work (though these are not omitted), and less 
to that monstrous old Bluebeard, of whom Sir James Mackin- 
tosh says that he approached as near to the ideal of perfect 
wickedness as the frailties of human nature will allow, and 
who dealt by the Church in much the same fashion as he dealt 
by Ann Boleyn and Jane Seymour, beheading Rome to-day 
and marrying Anglicanism to-morrow. We seriously miss 
also references to the more thorough form which the Reforma- 
tion took in Scotland. Dr. Geikie stops, indeed, just at 1560, 
the date of the first Reformation in Scotland; but he should 
have referred to the unsuccessful efforts of Knox to render the 
Prayer-Book of Edward less a compromise, more decidedly 
Protestant, and to the great Reformer’s reasons for declining 
the See Dr. Thorold now occupies.’ 

But the main fault of the book is, that a chapter entitled 


1 This omission is the less excusable since the publication, iv 1875, of 
Principal Lorimer’s valuable monograph, John Knox and the Church of 
England. 
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“The Protestant Reformed Faith Established,” and in which 
the earliest acts of Elizabeth are recorded, is regarded as the 
fitting conclusion of a treatise on “The English Reformation : 
How it came about, and,” specially, “ Why we should uphold 
it.” The long reign of Elizabeth, in the course of which Puritan 
feeling grew steadily, is not traced to its end. We are not 
told how, at her death, James came from a country which had 
been blessed for forty years with pure Bible light and a simple 
Church-government, to sit on the throne of Plantagenets and 
Tudors; nor how, “on the very eve of the decisive struggle 
between our kings and their parliaments, royalty was exhibited 
stammering, slobbering, shedding unmanly tears, trembling at 
a drawn sword, and talking in the style alternately of a buffoon 
and of a pedagogue.”* Nothing is said of the keen disappoint- 
ment felt by Abbot and the evangelical clergy, then by far the 
strongest party in the Church of England, when they found, at 
the Hampton Court Conference, that James, so far from making 
Elizabeth’s yoke lighter, wished, if he could, to make his little 
finger thicker than his predecessor's loins ; nor of the debasing 
influence on the Church of his foolish and profane doctrine 
about the divine right of kings. Indeed, the most appropriate 
and respectful answer to Dr. Geikie’s book, as a plea on behalf 
of the Church of England, would be a history, written with 
equal literary ability and the same evangelical tone, of the 
Puritan century, the seventeenth, the century to which Lord 
Macaulay and Thomas Carlyle and Mr. Green point as having 
had by far the largest influence on the present condition of 
England, social and religious. “ He who reads the history of 
the Civil War,” said the Earl of Carnarvon, in speaking at a 
meeting connected with the Falkland Memorial in January 1877, 
“and is blind to the fact that it is pervaded by one strain of 
religious feeling from end to end, grossly misunderstands the 
period he is studying. It was a war of principle, in which 
both parties conceived they were right, and waged war in a 
fair and manly and straightforward manner. . . . I see plainly 
that from that time dates the commencement of English 
modern history ; from that time come the precedents which 
we quote; from that time descend the questions which even 
now are a matter of controversy ; and lastly, from that time 


1 Lord Macaulay, History of England, c. i. 
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comes down to us, broadening as it comes, the great volume of 
English constitutional freedom,” * 

Such a history as we suggest, written not by Dr. Geikie, but 
by some one with a candour equal to his—a history of the 
progress of the Reformation during the seventeenth century, 
—would trace the rise of Laud, the inquisition established by 
him (for which his own papers printed in the Anglo-Catholic 
Ivbrary furnish ample materials), the altar-controversy, in 
which he triumphed over Keeper Williams and gave to the 
formularies of the Church of England the interpretation which 
modern Ritualists insist is the most natural; and would, 
without excusing the fact, tell what led to his execution. It 
would, doing even-handed justice, describe the two parties 
during the Civil War and the Commonwealth, not as Royalists 
and Roundheads, nor even as Episcopal Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, but rather as those who gave chief practical 
prominence to human authority in Church and State and 
those who gave that place only to the authority of Christ. It 
would record the remarkable growth of vital religion, true 
reformation, which immediately followed the sitting of the 
Westminster Assembly, the days of Baxter and Owen and 
Howe, of Bishop Hall and Jeremy Taylor. It would not 
fail to describe the Declaration of Breda, and the evil work 
of Clarendon and Morley in bringing about the Anglican 
reaction at the Restoration of Charles 11.; telling how Baxter 
and his friends pleaded and laboured to get a purer Prayer- 
Book at the Savoy Conference, and how insolently they were 
mocked.? It would describe—indeed, we wonder very much 
how Dr. Geikie could content himself without describing—the 
origin and first incidence of the Act of Uniformity—not the 
old one of Elizabeth, which he justly calls “ odious” (p. 498)— 
but that of 1662,° under which the Church of England is con- 
stituted and ruled to-day, which fully more deserves the 


1 Times of 12th January 1877. 

2 Puritan Documents. With Introduction by Peter Bayne. 1860. 

3 The only reference to this Act is in the following sentence in the preface. 
After condemning the doctrine of Apostolic Succession he says: ‘So 
thoroughly free from this doctrine was our Church, that Presbyterian ordi- 
nation was accepted as valid til] 1662.” This is a very odd and suggestive 
sentence. It is substantially true, although little thanks are due to the 
Church for the acceptance of Presbyterian orders at any period of its history ; 
but the striking thing is that it shows the Church to-day to be, in this 
respect, worse than the Church before 1662. 
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epithet. It would expand and illustrate what Mr. Green has 
packed into the following weighty sentences :— 


“The change wrought by St. Bartholomew’s Day was a distinctly religious 
change, and it was a change which in its suddenness and completeness stood 
utterly alone. The rectors and vicars who were driven out were the most 
learned and the most active of their order. The bulk of the great livings 
throughout the country were in their hands. They stood at the head of the 
London clergy, as the London clergy stood in general repute at the head of 
their class throughout England. They occupied the higher posts at the two 
Universities. No English divine, save Jeremy Taylor, rivalled Howe as a 
preacher. No parson was so renowned a controversialist or so indefatigable 
a parish priest as Baxter. And behind these men stood a fifth of the whole 
body of the clergy, men whose zeal and labour had diffused throughout the 
country a greater appearance of piety and religion than it had ever dis- 
played before. But the expulsion of these men was far more to the Church 
of England than the loss of their individual services. It was the definite 
expulsion of a great party which, from the time of the Reformation, had 
played the most active and popular part in the life of the Church. It was 
the close of an effort which had been going on ever since Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion to bring the English communion into closer relations with the Reformed 
Communions of the Continent, and into greater harmony with the religious 
instincts of the nation at large. The Church of England stood from that 
moment isolated and alone among all the Churches of the Christian world. 
. . . By its rejection of all but Episcopal orders, the Act of Uniformity 
separated it irretrievably from the general body of the Protestant Churches, 
whether Lutheran or Reformed. . . . With the expulsion of the Puritan 
clergy, all change, all efforts after reform, all national development, sud- 
denly stopped.” 


This terrible condemnation of the Church of England, pro- 
nounced by the Examiner in the School of Modern History at 
Oxford, is true in every word, saving that clause, “all efforts 

after reform.” Such efforts are beginning to be made. Mr. 
- Green might very naturally not advert to them, writing before 
1875; or he might think, as many will think, that while 
the Act of Uniformity remains in force such efforts must be 
vox et preterea nihil. The remainder of this passage is true 
beyond question, and very sad :— 

“ From that time to this the Episcopal Church has been unable to meet 
the varying spiritual needs of its adherents by any modification of its 
government or its worship. It stands alone among all the religious bodies of 
Western Christendom in its failure, through two hundred years, to devise a 
single new service of praise or prayer. But if the issues of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day have been harmful to the spiritual life of the English Church, they 


have been in the highest degree advantageous to the cause of religious 
liberty.” ! 


1 Short History of the English People, pp. 609, 610. 
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The review we suggest of the seventeenth century would go 
on to delineate, on the one hand, the deplorable effects on 
society of the Restoration policy in Church and State, as 
proved in a literature of which Macaulay says it would be 
indecent to print the titles ; and on the other hand, the whole- 
some effects of persecution on the Puritans, in threshing them 
free of the chaff which had gathered to them in the days of 
their power, in uniting them to other Nonconformists in 
charity if not in form, and in teaching them to relinquish the 
piercing reed of Egypt as a prop of spiritual power. It would 
illustrate the spread of the Word of God among the common 
people, and describe the popularity of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
not forgetting to state why Bunyan was in prison, and that no 
fewer than 10,000 Quakers crept out of the jails of England 
when their doors were for a moment opened in 1672 by Charles’s 
Indulgence. The history of the seventeenth century, written 
for the purposes of a history of the Reformation, would need to 
tell how James 1., having removed from the minds of all who 
had to do with him the last vestige of respect for his person 
and of confidence in his word, got out of England in a manner 
suitably ridiculous ; and how the Revolution Settlement for 
Scotland and the Act of Toleration for England were among 
the first works of William and Mary. There might with advan- 
tage be a concluding chapter, glancing at the century and three- 
quarters since; indicating, for example, the onflow of the 
Reformation in the Congregationalists, with now their more 
than 3000 ministers, and their noble missions; and in the 
Wesleyan and other Methodists, represented to-day in Great 
Britain, the United States, and the Colonies, by a grand total 
of 4,753,524 in full communion, figures which must be multi- 
plied by four if we are to get the adherents, the Sunday-school 
children, and the missions ;’ and showing how the loss of the 
Church of England has resulted in all this gain to the Church 
at large. A last word might, perhaps, be said about the help- 
fulness toward evangelical Protestantism of the late changes on 
the Episcopal Church of Ireland. 

The fact is, first, that since 1662 the tide of evangelical influ- 
ence has been forced to spread mainly beyond the lines of the 


1 We have massed Wesleyan, New Connection, Primitive, United Free, 
Bible Christian, and other Methodists, taking the figures from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Kalendar for 1879. 
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Church of England; and, secondly, that all the present hopeful 
earnestness within that Church is, more or less consciously, a beat- 
ing against the gates which its own hands locked and bolted in 
the Act of Uniformity. Dr. Arnold, speaking of the constitution 
of the Church of England, has said :—“If that can be said to 
have a constitution which was never constituted, but was left as 
avowedly imperfect as Cologne Cathedral,” on one of the towers 
of which a crane has been left for three hundred years, “as a sign, 
not only that the building was incomplete, but that the friends 
of the Church hoped to finish the great work when they could.” 
There would be more hopefulness in the present agitation 
within the Anglican Establishment if we could take the view 
of matters so felicitously expressed by the great teacher. We 
fear, however, that compromise is, historically, the character of 
its constitution, and that those who will hear of nothing but 
priestly sacrifice, priestly confession, and priestly authority 
have good foothold in its forms and its history. We think, 
also—we do not say here whether it is a fear or a hope—that 
the Crown, being something very different now from what it 
was in the days of Elizabeth and James, and very much better, 
is not likely to raise to the rank of a self-governing Church an 
institution torn with internal feuds and possessing eight 
millions sterling a year. 

Let it not be thought that we judge Dr. Geikie’s book one of 
little value. On the contrary, we rejoice in the high tone of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism which runs through it and is its principal 
feature of a positive kind. So good is this tone, that the book, 
but for certain awkward passages about “ our beautiful liturgy,” 
etc., might have been written by one nourished on the best 
traditions of Scottish, Colonial, and English Nonconformity, 
instead of by a surpliced priest of the Anglican communion. 
So trumpet-toned and thorough-going is the preface, that we 
thought, Here is a noble lance in the fight against Romanising 
error! but we find only a shaft wanting the point (that is, the 


1 “Tn fact, so long as the formularies remain as they are, the Ritualists 
are not open to the charge of treachery. They are not exponents of the 
views of such Reformers as Cranmer, Latimer, and Jewel, and do not pre- 
tend or desire to be ; but in any argument founded on the interpretation of 
the Prayer-Book, they have a perfectly good standing in the Church, and 
are able to retort sharply on their opponents.” — The Anglo-Catholic 
Movement, by the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., in this Review for January 
9, 1874. The whole article is worthy of being re-read in the light of more 
recent phases of the movement. 
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history since 1559); and indeed, examining the wood of this 
shaft more closely, we find in it weak flaws of compromise and 
Churchiness. What could be better than this, the conclusion 
of the preface ?— 


“ As Evangelicals, our course is marked out. It is not enough to rest on 
the past. New times demand new zeal. We must be aggressive. We need 
not be ashamed. Let us take the lead which our time-honoured faith, 
drawn from the clear fountainheads of Christianity, assigns us; and taking 
it, let us quit ourselves like men, and work while it is day, that when even- 
ing falls we may have won our Master’s favour.” 


Similar excellent words might be quoted from Canon Ryle 
and others, with whom, rather than with any other party, our 
sympathies naturally are. But our friends should understand 
that such speaking points to correspondingly great and self- 
denying action as its outcome; action by which they shall con- 
clusively deliver themselves, one way or other, from the scandal 
of being in the same organisation with many who are earnestly 
propagating soul-destroying error, of contributing their health 
to the maintenance of limbs far gone in disease. They need 
not complain if, weary of waiting for action which should come 
but does not, some may begin at length to remind them—as 
Peter Quince the carpenter reminded Snug the joiner—that 
“the lion’s part” does not need to be written; “ you may do it 
extempore, for it is nothing but roaring.” The roaring is often 
such “that it will do any man’s heart good to hear it,” such as 
provokes us to say, “ Let him roar again! let him roar again!” 
But the plague is that this party, on occasion of fear that 
the roaring may “hang them all,” is ready to “aggravate its 
voice, and roar you as gently as any sucking dove, an’t were 
any nightingale.”* The Evangelical party is in no small 
danger of alienating from itself the sympathy of those whose 
fathers have taken, or who have themselves taken, memorable 
action in order to secure the spiritual freedom and extension of 
the Church of Christ. It is not in the courts of civil law that 
such action is taken. 

There is, as we all know and feel, a straight line—the line of 
life and of all power—running between the individual believer 
and the Saviour in whom he believes. The same line runs 
between the Church as a corporate body and its Living Head. 


1 Midsummer Nigh’s Dream, Act 1. Scene 2. 
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Reformation, in England or anywhere, must consist in the 
future, as it has consisted in the past, in getting this fact, the 
greatest of all facts about the Church, more intelligently and 
earnestly recognised in all practical ways, in getting the channel 
of life, both the broader channel of outward forms and the 
smaller channels of our minds and hearts, cleared of obstruc- 
tions. What most hinders is Sacramentarianism; what hinders 
in the next degree is Erastianism. The stream of life from 
above flows but feebly where these things encumber the channels. 
When Erastianism is understood, as it should be understood, 
to mean the interference, not of the civil power merely, but 
of any external power, by whatever name called, with the free 
operation of conscience toward Christ Himself, it will be seen 
that the two evil things have much affinity. For it is of the 
very essence of Sacramentarianism to interpose between the 
soul and Christ the authority of the Church and of a priest 
who mediates, sacrifices, absolves, and—if he thinks fit—excom- 
municates. This is why we said (p. 254) that Mr. Mackonochie 
talked about spiritual independence without in the least 
apprehending that precious thing. Every man who believes, as 
he does, in sacramental efficacy and a priesthood, is logically 
bound to an Erastianism as complete as that of Henry VIII. or 
of the Pope, only taking a more subtle and dangerous form. 
What hope there is for the Church of England does not lie 
in saving it from disestablishment, or in securing to it its 
enormous income, or in giving it a General Assembly, but in 
her ministers and people learning and acting on the lesson 
which all the history of every Reformed Church so plainly 
teaches. The battle has always raged around the citadel of our 
faith, the Sacrifice of our Lord. The parties have always ranged 
themselves, as they do now, by the altar or by the communion- 
table, by the doctrine of a real presence, which would justify 
any amount of vestments, incense, and kneeling, or by the 
doctrine of a simple commemoration on earth, in accordance 
with His own institution, of the Sacrifice offered once for all, 
the Sacrifice with the blood of which Christ has entered into 
the heavenly places and is there appearing in the presence of 
God for us. This central truth carries in it the reign of a 
Risen Saviour by His Spirit as surely as it carries our justifica- 
tion by faith. And the lesson of all history is that a Church 
is strong and blesses the world in the precise ratio of the 
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simplicity and earnestness with which it depends on the living 

Saviour for all grace, and obeys Him alone in the face of all 

enmity, and acknowledges no law of any kind except His Word. 
ALEX. MACLEOD SYMINGTON. 





Art. IV.—Michael Bruce versus John Logan. 


HE authorship of the “Ode to the Cuckoo,” and of certain 
well-known “ Paraphrases,” may be a question so unim- 
portant in the estimation of philosophers that “they do not 
care to waste time upon it.” But in a world like this many 
things occupy attention to an extent out of all proportion to 
their inherent merits. Be this the writer’s apology for taking 
up and weighing anew the conflicting claims of Michael Bruce 
and John Logan. The case constitutes what Sir Walter Scott 
called “a gangin’ plea,” and threatens to become intermin- 
able. Matters of literary interest are involved, and the moral 
character of one of the parties is seriously implicated. May it 
not be possible, through minute analysis of the entire mate- 
rials, to reach a clear and definite conclusion? In what is to 
follow we shall aim at thorough investigation, though it should 
be necessary at some points to trespass on the forbearance of 
our readers. 

Of the seventeen poems contained in the thin volume under 
dispute, one, the “ Vernal Ode,” is admitted on all hands to have 
been written by neither Bruce nor Logan. At least eight of 
the other sixteen are in question. Dr. Robertson of Dalmeny, 
who considered himself able “to give a more exact account 
of the matter than anybody,” assigned these to Logan. The 
biographers of Bruce, on the other hand, have treated the 
claim as altogether fraudulent, and have included the whole 
sixteen in their editions of Bruce’s Poems. As a test case 
we select, for special reasons, the piece entitled “To Paoli.” 
Here we are aided by chronology in deciding the question of 
authorship. In this laboured effusion the Corsican leader is 
hailed as a conquering hero :— 

“ He comes with thousands marching in his rear, 
Shining in arms, shaking his bloody spear.” 
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Michael Bruce died in July 1767. Corsica was sold to the p 
French in the following year, and not till then came the tug of 
war. “ Paoli determined on resistance, and was seconded by 
the whole population, including the women.” To this period 
belong the lines— 








“ Whose firm resolve obeys a nation’s call 
To rise deliverer, or a martyr fall 
To liberty, to dying laws.” 


Bruce must have been dead for about a year and a half before 
that ode was penned. If more were needed to identify Logan * 
as the author, we might turn for parallelisms to his own 
volume of poems. In “ Paoli” he says of Corsica— 


“Worlds yet unfound and ages yet unborn 
Shall hail a new Britannia in her morn ;” 


and in his verses “ To a Man of Letters ”"— 


“ On worlds unfound from history torn, 
O’er ages deep in time unborn, 
To pour the human day.” 


In “ Paoli” he thus hails Liberty :— 


“Thou guardian angel of Britannia’s isle, 
And God and man rejoice in thy immortal smile.” 


In the prologue to “Runnamede” he repeats himself :— 


“ Fair Liberty ! the goddess of the isle, 
Who blesses England with a guardian smile.” 


The very keynote to “ Paoli” is Logan’s :— 


“What man, what hero shall the Muses sing, 
On classic lyre or Caledonian string ?” 


In his “ Ode written in Spring” he thus expressed himself :— 


“ Devoted to the Muses’ choir, 
I tune the Caledonian lyre.” 


In itself it matters very little who wrote the “ Ode to Paoli,” bf 
but it is of importance to get hold of certainty at the outset. 
It happens, morever, that this is one of the few contested pieces 
to which it is known that Logan himself laid claim; and it is 
something to find that, in connection with Bruce’s rights, he 
was neither a wholesale thief nor an unmitigated liar. 
Advancing another step, we now select the two Danish 
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Odes—imitations of Gray, and the “Ode to a Fountain "—a 
mere hubbub of words. These, like the piece already examined, 
have been explicitly assigned to Logan by Dr. Robertson, and 
the four possess this peculiarity in common, that there is not a 
shred of external evidence to link Bruce with them in any 
degree. They form a group, which David Pearson, Bruce’s 
most intimate friend, with characteristic candour acknow- 
ledged he did not remember to have seen till he saw them 
in print. Comparison goes far to establish the accuracy of 
Dr. Robertson’s statement. The resemblance which “ Paoli” 
bears to the Danish Odes taken together, is remarkable, con- 
sidering that the productions were printed side by side. In 
both cases heroic fathers are emulated by heroic sons, and in 
both fate, or grim death, is “dared” in diverse forms. Paoli 
and the Danish heroes alike “dart the bolts of war.” In the 


* first Danish Ode, “they whirl the visionary spear,” whilst the 


Corsican comes “shaking his bloody spear.” Logan keeps 
hold of the same conception in “ Runnamede,” where Nature 
recalls the sword, “and whirls it flaming in her own right 
hand ;” and the soldiers, “ brandishing their arms, with flam- 
ing circles sweep the empty air.” These are unmistakable 
marks of a common paternity. So in the “Ode to a Foun- 
tain :’— 
“ All things decay ;—the forest like the leaf : 
Great kingdoms fall.” 
The same thought is better rounded off in “ Paoli :’— 
* Ruled by eternal laws, supreme o’er all, 
Kingdoms, like kings, successive rise and fall.” 
Again, in the “ Fountain :’— 
“ Where now, ye dear companions of my youth, 
Ye brothers of my bosom! where 


Do ye tread the walks of life, 
Wide scattered o’er the world ?” 


In one of Logan’s poems this was afterwards put into 
rhyme :— 
“ Companions of the youthful scene, 
Endeared from earliest days, 
With whom I’ve sported on the green, 
Or roved the woodland maze, 
Long exiled from your native land,” etc. 





1 Letter from Mr. Birrell to Dr. Anderson, British Poets, vol. ii. p. 1030. 
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Other coincidences of a similar kind might be adduced, but 
let the above suffice. So far as we have gone, evidence is all 
on the one side. Bruce’s advocates, instead of assuming the 
utter falsity of any claim put forth on Logan’s behalf, ought 
to have sifted the matter in the spirit of fairness. Granting 
that the Kinnesswood poet was wronged at the outset, one act 
of injustice cannot be neutralised by the perpetration of an- 
other. These four Odes may without hesitation be set aside 
as entirely Logan’s. True, they ought not to have been mixed 
up with Bruce’s poems, but the editor explained that he had 
introduced some pieces by different authors, “to make up a 
miscellany.” The propriety of the step is one thing; the truth 
of the statement is another. It is interesting to find that 
Bruce’s acquaintances attempted to identify these foreign im- 
portations at the time. In a manuscript letter in our posses- 
sion, addressed to David Pearson, and dated 14th May 1770, 
the following passage occurs: “In your next send me word 
which are the poems not Mr. Bruce’s. I have a notion of 
some of them, but you (were) better acquaint with him than 
(I was) ; so you must know his strain better.” Not till two 
generations had passed away was it decided to give the whole 
contents of the volume, except the “ Vernal Ode,” to Bruce. 

These preliminary inquiries are gradually preparing the 
way for more important conclusions. But discussions about 
the “ Paraphrases ” and the “ Ode to the Cuckoo” must remain 
in abeyance a little longer. Order has to be observed, and 
the foundations of the argument still further broadened. We 
take up, meanwhile, “ Lochleven,” where another class of 
questions emerge. That this long poem was in the main written 
by Bruce no person doubts; but Dr. Robertson, when asked 
by Dr. Baird for information on the subject, mentioned that 
“ Levina, a Love Tale,” consisting of 278 lines, and forming 
about two-fifths of the entire production, was Logan’s. As 
usual, the statement is contested, treated as a specimen of 
imposture, and set aside. Little turns on the authorship of 
“Levina ;” and we can scarcely think either Logan or 
Robertson would exert the inventive faculty on the matter. 
It is the moral elements introduced which give importance to 
this whole circle of controversy. Now it is, to say the least, 
a remarkable fact that in the manuscript copy of “ Lochleven,” 
which Bruce’s father recovered from Logan, only the germ of 
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“Levina” was to be found. “It must not be concealed,” wrote 
Dr. Anderson, “ that this fictitious incident appears to have 
received an addition of 200 lines.” The coincidence between 
the state of the manuscript and the testimony of Dr. Robert- 
son is noteworthy. Noteworthy, too, are the coincidences 
between Levina and certain heroines depicted in Logan’s 
own poems. The attractions of the former are thus de- 
scribed :— 


“ Each heightening each, effused o’er all her form 
A nameless grace, the beauty of the mind.” 


So with Emily in the “ Pastoral Tale :”— 


‘Something unseen o’er all her form 
Did nameless grace impart.” 


Here is Levina’s end :— 


‘‘ Her sad companions, bending from a rock, 
Twice saw her head and supplicating hands 
Held up to heaven, and heard the shriek of death ; 
Then, overhead, the parting billows closed, 
And oped no more.” 


The scene reappears in Logan’s “ Monimia :”— 


** Her form emerging from the wave, 
Both parents saw, but could not save, 
The shriek of death arose ; 
At once she sunk to rise no more, 
And sadly sounding from the shore, 
The parting billows close.” 
Similar parallelisms might be placed alongside of each other. 
In a part of “ Lochleven,” not contained in the original manu- 
script, the line occurs :— 


“ Beheld the blue-eyed sisters of the stream ;” 


and in the “ Fountain ” there is the corresponding line :— 
“ Ye Naiads ! blue-eyed sisters of the wood.” 


Levina was “the Naiad of the vale,” and the beauty of the 
“ Fountain” was “ young Naiad of the vale.” Dr. M‘Kelvie, 
having observed a coincidence of this kind, ventured on an 
explanation, the validity of which cannot be sustained. The 
‘) lady in “ Lochleven,” her father’s only daughter, is set forth as 


“The perfect picture of her mother’s youth, 
His age’s hope, the apple of his eye.” 
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In Logan’s “ Pastoral Tale” there is the same relationship 

and the same conception :— 

“The picture of her mother’s youth, 
Now sainted in the sky ; 


She was the angel of his age, 
The apple of his eye.” 


“Our firm conviction,’ said Dr. M‘Kelvie, “is, that both are 
the composition of Michael Bruce.” On this principle we 
would require to give Michael Bruce almost all the poetry 
Logan ever published." The question cannot be settled in 
that off-hand way. The above hypothesis will fall to be 
considered at a subsequent stage of these investigations. 

Nothing has as yet presented itself to shake confidence in 
the accuracy of the particulars furnished by Dr. Robertson. 
The love episode in “ Lochleven,” there is no reason to 
doubt, is substantially Logan’s. In addition to the examples 
we have given, resemblances of the same kind might be pointed 
out by the dozen, for the complete identification of the author. 
More than most poets, Logan repeated himself; his artistic 
style and his favourite turns of expression bewray him. 
The imagery in this part of “Lochleven” is altogether finer 
and more artificial than Bruce was accustomed to use, a 
sprinkling of the ornamentation being drawn from the first 
canto of Falconer’s “ Shipwreck.” 

It has been contended on behalf of Bruce that the addition 
of two hundred lines to the original version of “ Lochleven,” 
and considerable changes besides, were the result of a careful 
revision by the author. This will lead us by and by to a 
broader question, touching the state of Bruce’s manuscripts 
when they passed into Logan’s hands,—a question seriously 
affecting Logan’s moral character. But keeping by the 
point before us——When had Bruce leisure to expand and 
embellish this long production? The poem was commenced 
in July 1766, not quite a year before his death. About the 
middle of the following October he was over at St. Serf’s 
collecting materials for his description of that island; he had 
still a good part of the work before him. On 7th December 


1 Though constrained to dissent from Dr. M‘Kelvie’s conclusions, the 
writer disclaims any abatement of respect for the memory of the minister of 
his youth. His opinion of the generous part the Doctor intended to perform 
in this whole matter will come out afterwards. 
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he informed David Pearson that “ Lochleven ” was finished. 
This accords with the plaintive close :— 
“While slow disease 
Preyed on his vitals, and the blasts 
Of dark December shook his humble cot.” 

Supposing him to have intended careful revision, of which 
there is no indication in the letter, where was his opportunity ? 
In his enfeebled state he probably felt relieved when, having 
penned these affecting lines, he folded up the document and 
laid it aside. The “slow disease” advanced with quickened 
pace amidst “the blasts of dark December.” Before the 
month was ended he wrote as follows :—*I have some even- 
ing scholars, the attendance on whom, though few, so fatigues 
me that the rest of the night I am dull and low-spirited. Yet 
I have some lucid intervals, in the time of which I can study 
pretty well.” In February Bruce returned to his father’s 
house to die. It was then, according to Dr. Grosart, that he 
procured a quarto volume of writing-paper, and set about 
transcribing all his poems “that he deemed worthy of pre- 
servation.” To this period, then—the period of fading strength 
and gathering shadows—we must ascribe the renovation of 
“Lochleven,” and the laborious expansion of a fantastic love 
tale, with its machinery of endearments and embraces and 
bridegroom’s beds. It is gratifying to have satisfactory evi- 
dence that the waning remnants of the poet’s life were better 
employed. “With a view, as he confessed to his friends, 
to keep his thoughts fixed upon that great tribunal before 
which he was shortly to stand, he abandoned writing on other 
subjects, and confined himself to the improvement of his poem 
on the Last Day.”* After finishing the Elegy on Spring, 
“he entirely resigned his poetical studies for the Bible.” “On 
the 5th of July he died, having, for about a month before this, 
manifested little interest in what was said or done by those 
around him.” It is well that the course of argument has taken 
us round by Bruce’s deathbed, and required us to give a brief 
summary of the pathetic details. From the whole circum- 
stances here recounted we infer that “ Lochleven” received the 
last touches of the poet’s pen in the preceding December. 
Subsequent additions and embellishments must be looked on 
as the work of another hand. 


1 Dr. M‘Kelvie’s Life of Bruce, p. 77. 
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While constrained to accept the account given by Dr. Robert- 
son as substantially correct, and while crediting Logan with the 
authorship of this episode in “Lochleven,” we find that elements 
of another kind enter now into the question at issue. Why 
should there be such labour required in order to distinguish the 
productions of one pen from those of another? To insert among 
Poems by Michael Bruce pieces by different authors, “ with- 
out their being particularised by any mark,” was in the mildest 
view ill-judged procedure. To interpolate two hundred lines in 
a particular poem, and give the whole to the press without one 
word of explanation, was more objectionable still. But worse 
than even this remains. It is clear from Dr. M‘Kelvie’s account 
that Logan, in preparing “Lochleven” for publication, had 
gone far beyond verbal or surface changes. “The writer has 
transposed the whole, having first taken Gairny Bridge as the 
spot from which to make his survey, and afterwards the 
Lomond Hill.” “Many verses are omitted which are, and 
many verses are added which are not, in the first sketch.” Of 
course Dr. M‘Kelvie kept resolutely by the theory of a first 
sketch or draught, and an improved version, both being 
Bruce’s. The simple truth we believe to be this: the first 
sketch, which was only “ somewhat different” from the printed 
poem, was “ Lochleven” as Bruce left it, and what the Doctor 
in one place characterises as “the swpposed improved version” 
was the poem after Logan had overhauled and revised it. If 
Bruce had a corrected and enlarged edition of “ Lochleven,” it 
is remarkable that the first draught was so carefully pre- 
served, passed into Logan’s possession, escaped destruction 
there, and came down unscathed through so many vicissitudes. 
First draughts have generally harder fortunes and shorter lives 
than that. 

We now understand better the merits of this entangled and 
perplexing controversy about Bruce and Logan. It appears 
that the poem which Bruce finished at Forrest Mill in the 
beginning of that dark December became, in Logan’s hands, a 
kind of medley. The latter may have been willing that the 
reputation of his deceased friend should get any little benefit 
that was thus available, but he forgot that to send forth an 
author into the world in a garment of patchwork is no part of 
an editor’s functions, The result is that not only in the love 
tale, but all through the poem of “ Lochleven,” there are traces 
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of Logan’s hand. The survey from the Lomond Hill, referred 
to by Dr. M‘Kelvie, is topographically inaccurate—the writer 
professed to see over southern fields the hills of Cheviot. 
Bruce, who had tended cattle on these heights in boyhood, 
would not have so far overstepped reality. As for the part 
which Logan “expanded to a length disproportioned to the 
poem,” and afterwards spoke of as his own, it seems to have 
been originally a brief allegorical representation of the Lomond 
Hill, as it looks down on the loch at its feet. The hero in the 
original, Dr. M‘Kelvie intimates, was a giant; and we are not 
aware that giants have ever figured in the character of romantic 
lovers. Logan took the outline so far, transformed the giant 
into a hunter, got into his favourite vein, lost sight of the 
allegory altogether, and ended by furnishing the readers of 
Bruce’s poem with a high-wrought love-story, the subject 
being touched once and again with a certain freeness out of 
keeping with our conceptions of the Kinnesswood poet at any 
time, and specially in his closing days. It is to be regretted 
that Dr. M‘Kelvie, in preparing his edition of Bruce, did not 
keep by the original of “ Lochleven,” which he had “ before him.” 
This would have cleared the entanglement finally and decisively. 
It would have given us the poem exactly as Bruce left it, and 
it would thus far have retrieved Logan’s faults or errors. The 
manuscript, though lost for the present, may not be beyond the 
possibility of recovery. 

Though blaming Logan for the way in which he performed 
his editorial task, as now brought out, nothing has yet emerged 
requiring us to pronounce his conduct “ villanous,” or ascribe 
it to dishonest intentions. Let it be remembered he was not 
over twenty-two at the time, and discretion was never one of 
his outstanding characteristics. Finding a portion of these 
manuscripts in a rough and imperfect state, he set about im- 
proving them; and at the same time, as he himself expressed 
it, sought “to furnish out a classical entertainment to every 
reader of refined taste.” So after two years Bruce’s Poems “made 
their appearance,” as Logan’s biographers state, “ corrected and 
polished by the masterly hand of his surviving friend.” In 
the case of one of these pieces we have fortunately the means 
of estimating the extent of Logan’s editorial operations. The 
“Monody on William Arnot” is given by Dr. Grosart from a 
copy in Bruce’s handwriting which the Portmoak family still 
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possess. The changes introduced before this poem was first 
given to the press are found, with two or three marked excep- 
tions, to have been little more than verbal, but betokening, on 
the whole, a finer ear, and perhaps a more fastidious taste, than 
the author’s. So far as these improving touches go, the care 
and skill of the editor are entitled to all commendation. But, 
as usual, Dr. Grosart brings in the theory of a revised version 
by the poet himself, and leaves for Logan nothing except the 
wholesale appropriation of highly-finished productions. Whose 
hand, let us ask then, is traceable in the following lines inserted 
at the close of the second section, which came originally to a 
flat conclusion ?— 


“To sing a farewell to thine ashes blest, 
To bid fair peace be to thy gentle shade,” etc. 


Is that second line the author's or the editor's? It is remark- 
ably like the opening of Logan’s “ Ode on the Death of a Young 
Lady,” his own cousin :— 


“The peace of heaven attend thy shade, 
My early friend, my favourite maid.” 


The proprietor of Portmoak would scarcely have thanked Bruce 
for wishing “ fair peace” to his departed boy’s “ gentle shade ;” 
and the poet’s worthy father would have considered it “ the 
language of Ashdod.” Devout Seceder students of those days 
were not accustomed to express themselves in half-heathenish 
fashion about spirits made perfect ; but John Logan, who was 
a littérateur more than a theologian, adorned his poetry all 
through with allusions to “sainted shades,” and “bleeding 
shades,” and “constant solitary shades.” Other alterations 
in the “ Monody ” bear marks of the same hand. 

Something may be said after all in extenuation of the liberty 
Logan took with the Kinnesswood manuscripts in preparing 
them for appearing in print. Even Dr. Grosart, though pro- 
fessing to give the above-mentioned “ Monody ” in its original 
form, did not venture to retain the following lines in their 
place, but thrust them down into a foot-note :— 


“ And music floats around 
On aromatic gales borne! and, improved, 

There haply hears with pity my sad rhyme— 
Rhyme! ah, how inferior to my love!” 
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At this point he betook himself to Logan’s edition for a passage, 
in Logan’s favourite style, about “spicy groves and flowers 
immortal wafted,” and telling how 


“ Amaranth unfading decks the ground 
With fairer colours than, ere Adam fell, 
In Eden bloomed.” 


Logan’s fancy delighted to dwell on 


“ Blooming bowers, 
And beds of amaranthine flowers, 
And golden skies, and glittering streams 
That paint the paradise of dreams.”— Ode to Sleep. 


The conviction we have reached, that Bruce’s poems were 
subjected to extensive revision by Logan, and that this revision 
was more or less required, is not perceptibly shaken by the 
assertion that these poems were left by their author “in a state 
of preparation for the press.” But, in Dr. Anderson’s words, 
“as the practice of making one writer speak by the sense of 
another has a tendency to confound the claims of individual 
merit, it is to be regretted that Logan withheld from the public 
an account of the share which he had in the publication.” 
Whether such conduct on his part is to be imputed to delib- 
erate and downright villany is a question that will come up 
more naturally in the rear of other inquiries. 

Of the sixteen poems which appeared in the volume of 1770 
(we are keeping the “ Vernal Ode” out of view), only one, the 
“Ode to the Cuckoo,” was ever claimed publicly by Logan, or 
published as his. This might be the proper time to canvass 
his right to appropriate what has been called “the gem of the 
little collection;” but we prefer, in the first instance, to exa- 
mine into the controversy about the “ Paraphrases.” If it is 
certain that Logan stole a number of devotional pieces from 
those manuscripts of Bruce which had been intrusted to his 
care, we should be prepared to credit him with anything, how- 
ever dishonourable or dishonest. If, on the other hand, the 
prosecution breaks down in this department of the case, suspi- 
cion will be strengthened that, in connection with the “Ode to 
the Cuckoo,” he may have sustained serious injustice. The 
whole question, so far as Logan is concerned, involves moral 
character far more than literary rights. 

We begin here with a brief statement of facts. In 1781 
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nine hymns were published in a volume entitled Poems by Rev. 
John Logan. Of these hymns all except two are now included, 
with some alterations, among the Paraphrases sung in our 
churches. Who furnished these aids to devotion thus becomes 
a question of interest to the religious public of Scotland. Dr. 
M‘Kelvie thought himself warranted in claiming three of the 
seven for Bruce, the paraphrase commencing “Few are thy 
days, and full of woe,” being one of the number. Dr. Grosart, 
who has no favour for half-measures, has improved extensively 
on the example set him by his predecessor in this field, and has 
handed over the whole collection, with one peculiar exception, 
to Bruce. He has felt constrained, “in the interests of litera- 
ture and of light,” to spoil John Logan “of the lustrous-eyed 
feathers with which, at another’s cost, he—as sooty a bird as 
ever ventured among sweet singers—decked himself:” such 
is the explanation given. 

Now, before cutting off Logan from all connection with the 
authorship of these hymns, there are one or two palpable con- 
siderations which make us pause. Of the nine hymns in ques- 
tion, five have their groundwork in old paraphrases contained 
in the General Assembly’s collection of date 1745. In that 
year certain “pieces of sacred poetry” had been printed by 
authority of the supreme court of the Church, and sent down 
to presbyteries for consideration. Six years afterwards they 
were sanctioned by the Assembly, but only for the use of 
private families. In 1775 a committee was appointed, with 
powers to revise and enlarge this collection of Translations and 
Paraphrases,—John Logan, who had been ordained minister of 
South Leith parish two years before, and, whether deservedly 
or not, enjoyed some reputation for poetical gifts, being one of 
the members selected for the work. That Logan should, in the 
circumstances, furbish up several of these old productions was 
perfectly natural; the task was laid to his hand. Bruce may 
have entered uninvited into the same field of poetical effort 
years before ; but, if so, his acquaintances seem to have been 
utterly unaware of it. Indeed, as one of Logan’s biographers 
has remarked, it may be reasonably questioned if Bruce ever 
saw these old Translations and Paraphrases. Though the 
Assembly’s collection had been more extensively circulated 
than it was, the quarter where it originated would have kept it 
from becoming a favourite in the homes of humble Seceders, 
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We shall now examine the five revised hymns in succes- 
sion. 

The first in Logan’s volume is entitled “Jacob’s Prayer,” 
being the simple and beautiful Paraphrase, “‘O God of Bethel.” 
“The true original,” says Roundell Palmer, “is No. 4 of 
Doddridge’s Hymns; it has been re-written, and certainly 
improved, by Logan.” To say that Logan found this work 
done for him among Bruce’s papers is to outrage all proba- 
bility. A manuscript volume which had belonged to the Con- 
vener of the Assembly’s Committee on Psalmody, and revealed 
the process of revision to which the old Scripture songs were 
subjected, was explored some thirty years ago, and not a few 
of the alterations were found to be in Logan’s handwriting. 
But the hymn, in its improved form, Logan published as his 
own, and Dr. Grosart finds it difficult to restrain his indigna- 
tion “against plagiarism so base and audacity so supreme.” 
But did Logan intend to palm it and other versions of old 
Paraphrases on the world as entirely original? If such was 
his design, he has been remarkably unfortunate. His personal 
friends have protected posterity against such imposition, by 
telling that he only “rendered thesé hymns more smooth, 
elegant, and simple.” 

Another of the hymns in Logan’s book, better known as the 
18th Paraphrase, “ Behold, the mountain of the Lord,” was 
assigned to Bruce by Dr. M‘Kelvie on what he considered 
satisfactory evidence. One verse, “The beam that shines from 
Zion hill,” was attested to him as having been furnished by 
Bruce to a music-class in Kinnesswood, and, from being often 
sung in rehearsals, it had come to be familiarly known there 
in the poet’s lifetime. This stanza David Pearson also in- 
formed Dr. Anderson that he perfectly remembered.’ It is not 
surprising, then, that the minister of Balgedie took the hymn 
for Bruce’s out and out. But there is strange light thrown on 
the Bruce-Logan controversy from that old collection of Para- 
phrases printed in 1745. With the exception of the single 
stanza referred to, this hymn, keeping verbal changes out of 
view, had been in existence before either Bruce or Logan was 
born. Yet this is the only Paraphrase which Dr. Davidson of 
Aberdeen, a native of Kinross-shire, ever heard ascribed to the 
Kinnesswood poet ; he had long admired its peculiar melody, 

1 Dr. M‘Kelvie, p. 105. 
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and was inclined to consider it an effusion of Ais genius.’ 
Roundell Palmer has, within recent years, described the same 
“effusion” as “one of a small number of compositions by Michael 
Bruce, which have been the subject of much controversy in 
Scotland, and, indeed, of a kind of literary romance.” Who 
gave the hymn its present shape is a question of comparative 
unimportance, though a question which, in view of the position 
Logan held on the Psalmody Committee, we have no great diffi- 
culty in deciding. It appears certain, indeed, that a stray verse 
must have found its way from Bruce’s manuscripts into the 
wrought-up composition, and this fact may imply serious 
culpability on Logan’s part ; but the statement that these two 
hymns, in their improved form, were regularly sung in Bruce’s 
birthplace seventeen years before they were printed by Logan, 
we treat as a specimen of reckless, unsupported assertion. Dr. 
M‘Kelvie, though mistaken in some of his conclusions, kept 
clear of ground like that. 

The sixth hymn in Logan’s book corresponds to our 23d 
Paraphrase, “Behold my servant, see him rise;” but the 
difference between the two versions is very considerable, a 
circumstance which Dr. Grosart is careful to explain. “The 
Paraphrase, in all probability,” he informs us, “furnishes a 
specimen of Logan’s improvements on what he found in the 
Bruce manuscript ;” and, for the benefit of his readers, this 
“specimen of Logan’s improvements” he has appended beneath. 
Now it happens that the original was not among Bruce's 
papers, but in the Assembly’s collection of 1745. Then it 
appeared in a finer dress among Logan’s hymns, with three new 
stanzas inserted. But, instead of adopting the modernised 
form throughout, the Psalmody Committee preferred to keep 
nearer the original; and of this compromise the Paraphrase as 
we have it is the result. It shows what emphatic “ proba- 
bilities” are sometimes worth. As for the improver of the 
hymn, the writer may mention that, before observing the fact 
of its pre-existence in a less perfect form, he went carefully 
over the verses, one by one, in quest of internal evidence as to 
the authorship. In one verse he found what seemed the 
impress of a particular hand :— 


“ Before his face the shades of death 
Shall take to sudden flight.” 





1 Dr. M‘Kelvie, p. 105, note. 
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In his translation of Ossian’s address to the Sun, Logan says, 
“The conscious stars are put to sudden flight.” In both 
cases the conception is rather forced and artificial, not such as 
would naturally suggest itself to different minds, or be echoed 
by one writer from another. “The shades of death,” too, 
recalled some of Logan’s lines elsewhere :— 


‘* The shades of death surround me.” 
** Ye shades of death fall round.” 
Runnamede. 


“ A ruined wall projects a deathlike shade.”—Autwmn Ode. 


It was also observed that in another stanza fabled idols are 
described as “trembling in forsaken fanes.” In “Runnamede” 
the same out-of-the-way expression occurs, where the vested 
priest is represented as sitting solitary, lamenting “his fane 
forsaken, and his altar low.” It was interesting, after this, to 
discover that the verses to which these coincidences belong form 
two of the three new stanzas which have been added to the 
original hymn. Particular turns of expression, like particular 
curves of the pen, will sometimes help to important conclu- 
sions. 

As concerns the three hymns now examined, it is far from 
probable that Bruce anticipated the work of the General 
Assembly's Committee on Psalmody by labouring at the 
revision of certain old Paraphrases, and that Logan entered 
into his labours. Besides this, the fact that the hymns 
referred to are only improved renderings, not very different 
from the originals, does not favour the theory of unprincipled 
appropriation. The temptation to steal a new production, like 
the “ Ode to the Cuckoo,” might be considerable; but to palm 
off as his own verbal changes and finishing touches, with 
perhaps an entire stanza here and there, was scarcely worth 
while. In the mere publication of these hymns we rather 
detect Logan’s partiality for his own performances. The varia- 
tions introduced, the finer dress, the rounding off, must all have 
carried high value in his estimation. 

Of the other two hymns which are founded on old Para- 
phrases, the one on “Aged Simeon” Logan is said to have 
“entirely new-modelled and enlarged.” Originally it consisted 
of only three verses; in the hymn it has been extended to 
seven, and in the 38th Paraphrase to eleven. Whether the 
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following coincidences indicate a particular authorship, let 
the reader judge. Of Simeon it is said :— 


























“* And then he lifted up to heaven 
An earnest, asking eye ; 

My joy is full, my hour is come, 
Now let thy servant die. 


At last my arms embrace my Lord, 
Now let their vigour cease ; 

At last my eyes my Saviour see, 
Now let them close in peace.” 


The father in “ Runnamede” had hoped to see his children’s 
children, 


“ Woo their embraces, fold them in his arms, 
Then looking heavenward, to depart in peace 
In his good hour.” 


Simeon “stretched forth his aged arms,” and the heart-broken 
father exclaimed, “O let me clasp thee in my aged arms !” 

The ninth hymn in Logan’s book, the “ Heavenly Temple,” 
is an entirely new version of the Paraphrase which we may 
assume suggested it. Here let the following parallelism be 
taken for what it is worth. The Great High Priest 


“* Pursues in heaven his plan of grace, 
The guardian God of human race. 


ae atin ee 


Though now ascended up on high, : 
He bends on earth a brother’s eye.” 


There are two corresponding lines in “ Runnamede :”’— 


“The glorious guardians of the human race 
Look down divine, and bending from the sky,” etc. 


In comparing Logan’s acknowledged poems with each other, 
we find similar marks of resemblance to himself throughout. 
The same images and ideas and forms of diction require to 
do service again and again. The author had the tastes and 
sensibilities of a poet, without corresponding originality of . 
conception or fertility of invention. Hence the artificial air 
of much that he has written, especially in verse, and hence 
also a marked frequency of repetition both in thought and 
expression. 

With every wish to do full justice to the amiable poet of 
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Lochleven, is it surprising now that we cannot regard these 
five hymns as compositions of his, or even ascribe to him the 
improvements several of them have undergone? Of the re- 
maining four, original so far as we know, there are three which 
we are disposed to place very much in the same category with 
the others. One of them, entitled “Trust in Providence,” 
has been entered in the new Hymn-Book of the United Presby- 
terian Church as written by M. Bruce. But account for it as 
we may, the substance of this hymn exists in Logan’s “ Run- 
namede.” Let two specimens suffice :— 


“T was cast upon thy care 
Even from my mother’s womb.”— Hymn. 
“Thou didst receive me with paternal arms 
When cast an infant on a wretched world.”— Runnamede. 


“ And when a stranger in the world 
Didst guide my wandering feet.”—Hymn. 
“ And when a stranger thou didst guide my feet 
Through the wild maze of life.” —Runnamede. 


The central idea in the hymn and in Elvina’s soliloquy is the 
very same—the Protector of infancy and the Guide of youth 
is appealed to in the prospect of deep distress. In both cases 
the thought is expanded in the same way, and to some extent 
in the same language. There is one point of resemblance 
peculiarly angular and suggestive. Elvina in extremity pens 
a note, in which she asks her lover, “ Why art thou absent in 
the day of war?” Room had to be made in the hymn for the 
same thought in another aspect :— 


“Nor didst thou prove an absent friend 
Amidst the din of war.”! 


Of these hymns the seventh in order is less known and has 
less merit than any of the others. The style and structure, to 


1 Though the Tragedy was not published till 1783, two years after the 
volume which contained the hymns appeared, it must have been partially, 
if not entirely, composed long before. It is clear that the reference in this 
hymn to a friend not absent “amidst the din of war” had been suggested 
by Elvina’s situation. Neither Bruce nor Logan, writing on trust in Provi- 
dence, would have spontaneously introduced an allusion to the din of war. 
It is all plain if we consider Logan as versifying sentiments which he had 
previously put into the lips of a fictitious heroine. The stanza of which 
these two lines form a part has been omitted in the United Presbyterian 
Hymn-Book. What Logan put into Elvina’s lips may not suitably express 
our devotions. In the former Hymn-Book of the United Presbyterian 
Church this hymn was assigned to Logan. 
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our mind, are Logan’s all through. Brighter suns and robes of 
light, blooming roses and a new creation, bespeak the author. 


“ The incense of the spring ascends 
Upon the morning gale.” 


Yes; in Logan’s pages we have “incense wafted on the wings 
of morn,” and the opening leaves disclosing “the incense of 
the spring.” Imagery of this kind he never tired of. 

The eleventh of our Paraphrases, “ O happy is the man who 
hears Instruction’s warning voice,” has been claimed for Bruce, 
with considerable show of reason. The opening stanza, we 
can scarcely doubt, was sung in Kinnesswood long before it 
appeared in print, and must therefore be assigned to the Kin- 
nesswood poet. But, as is proved in the case of the 18th 
Paraphrase, the authorship of a solitary verse, however much 
its insertion may tell against Logan, will not determine the 
authorship of the entire composition. The second stanza, given 
as follows in Logan’s volume, 

“ For she has treasures greater far 
Than east or west unfold, 
And her reward is more secure 

Than is their gain of gold,” 
approximates to Logan’s allusions in the “Pastoral Tale” to 
golden stores, and to “all the Indies with their wealth.” 
Another line, “She guides the young with innocence,” is 
decidedly in Logan’s vein. Many are his references to inno- 
cence, and especially to the innocence of early days; as, for 
example, “ My steps when innocent and young.” Even in the 
preface to his edition of Bruce’s Poems he goes back to “the 
era of youth and innocence.” On such modes of thought and 
expression the early Seceders looked with suspicion. Some 
years before Bruce’s death the Antiburgher Synod—that sec- 
tion of the Secession to which the poet’s father belonged—had 
troublesome work suppressing certain refinements which were 
considered inconsistent with orthodox views of human depra- 
vity. Finally, the last two lines in the same verse— 


‘** A crown of glory she bestows 
Upon the hoary head,”— 


answer to the couplet in Logan’s “ Pastoral Tale :” 


““T yet may see a garland green 
Upon the hoary head.” 
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Between the 11th Paraphrase and the hymn as given in 
Logan’s book there are, it has been remarked, some “ noticeable 
variations.” “ All their stores of gold” is put for “ the gain of 
gold,” and so on. On this little matter Dr. Grosart has be- 
stowed a note containing sundry philosophical remarks.’ The 
“noticeable variations” he ingeniously traces to “qualms of 
conscience.” Logan, having first given Bruce’s hymn from 
Bruce’s manuscript as his own, is afterwards afflicted by little 
twitches of remorse, as the worst of men sometimes are. Then, 
to satisfy certain “dregs of conscience” which the evil-doer is 
assumed to have still possessed, he sets about introducing a 
few verbal changes into the hymn, and in this form serves it 
up to the Psalmody Committee. It would be well if “qualms 
of conscience” deterred the living from gratuitously aspers- 
ing the memory of the dead. The truth is, Logan’s work in 
connection with the revision of the Paraphrases was ended, 
and the report of the Committee given in to the Assembly, 
before his volume of poems was even committed to the press. 
That the variations between the hymn and the Paraphrase 
are due to Logan at all may reasonably be doubted. Dr. 
Martin of Monimail, who wrote the 12th Paraphrase, was 
understood by his family to have had some share in the pre- 
paration of the 11th,? and rather to his hand we may ascribe 
the final improvements. 

The only hymn now remaining, the “Complaint of Nature” 
—* Few are thy days, and full of woe”—stands out distinct 
from the others, and to our mind bears decided marks of com- 
plex authorship. One line, “ The trees that crown the moun- 
tain’s brow,” is identical with what occurs in Bruce’s description 
of Sir James the Ross :— 


“ His growth was as the tufted fir 
That crowns the mountain’s brow.” 


It is rather unusual, amidst Bible light, to apply the epithet 
“everlasting ” to the grave, as is done in this hymn :— 


“ Gone to the resting-place of man, 
The everlasting home.” 





1 Works of Michael Bruce, p. 250. 


* Free Church Magazine for 1847. Letter from Rev. James Brodie, 
Monimail. 
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But Bruce, in “ Lochleven,” uses the same term in the same 
connection :— 


“When man draws nigh his everlasting home.” 


The verse, too, beginning “ Determined are the days that fly,” 
has a strong resemblance throughout to the lines in Bruce’s 
“ Elegy on Spring :”—- 


“The wingéd moments, whose unstaying speed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 
Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them that rest.” 


In both there is the winged flight of time ; in both there is the 
fixed or resistless element ; in both there is nwmeration, though 
differently applied; and in both there is time as it flies laying 
man low in death. This, let it be added, is the hymn, two 
lines of which David Pearson distinctly remembered : '— 


“ Who from the cerements of the tomb 
Can raise the human mould.” 


The lines were of a cast very likely to be remembered, or 
readily recalled. The opening verse, moreover, like two other 
verses already specified, is believed with good reason to have 
been furnished by Bruce for musical rehearsals in his native 
village. These circumstances combine to satisfy us that, so far 
as the “Complaint of Nature” is concerned, the claims put 
forth on the young poet’s behalf by Dr. M‘Kelvie and others 
are far from baseless. 

At the same time we are not prepared to admit that the 
entire composition is Bruce’s. The following coincidences 
cannot be all accidental :— 


“ But man forsakes this earthly scene, 
Ah! never to return.” 


The second line, exclamation and all, is reproduced by Logan 
in “ Monimia : ”— 
“She left a mother’s fond alarms, 


She left a father’s folded arms, 
Ah! never to return.” 





1 Letter to Dr. Anderson, quoted by Dr. M‘Kelvie, p. 105. 
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In one of the Danish Odes, both of which we have no doubt 
belong to Logan, the couplet occurs :— 


“A cloud comes o’er the beam of light, 
We’re guests that tarry but a night.” 


Here, in the hymn before us, is the same thing, but in fuller 
equipment :— 
“* Before its splendid hour the cloud 
Comes o’er the beam of light ; 


A pilgrim in a weary land, 
Man tarries but a night.” 


Single lines throughout the hymn can also be mated with 
corresponding lines from Logan :— 


“The mighty flood that rolls along.”——Hymn. 
“ The stream that carries us along.”— Pastoral Tale. 


“ Her voice in agony extreme.”— Hymn. 
“ His hands in agony extreme.”—Runnamede. 


“ And the dark night descends.” —Hymn. 
“ Dark night descended on the human day.” —Runnamede. 
“ The soul immortal wings its flight 

To never-setting day.”—Hymn. 


“ The lights of ancient ages flame 
With never-setting ray.”— Ode to a Man of Letters. 





1 The writer is not the first who has attempted by minute comparison of 
this kind to determine the authorship of this particular hymn. Dr. M‘Kelvie 
placed two of its stanzas in juxtaposition with a prose fragment in Bruce’s 
handwriting ; and the result, according to Dr. Grosart, is “ striking internal 
evidence’ in Bruce’s favour. They are these :— 


** When chill the blast of winter blows, 
Away the summer flies ; 
The flowers resign their sunny robes, 
And all their beauty dies.” 


‘* Nipt by the year, the forest fades ; 
And, shaking to the wind, 
The leaves toss to and fro, and streak 
The wilderness behind.” 


The fragment in prose runs as follows :—“ The hoar-frost glitters on the 
ground, the frequent leaf falls from the wood, and tosses to and fro, driven 
in the wind. The summer is gone, with all her flowers.” There is some 
resemblance between the latter stanza and this, particularly in the tossing to 
and fro. But so far as the first two lines given above are concerned, a much 
stronger case might be made out for Logan. Any merit they have lies in 
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From the attestation to the opening stanza of this hymn as 
having been sung in Kinnesswood years before Bruce’s death ; 
from the fact that certain other lines were distinctly remem- 
bered by David Pearson ; and, above all, from the strong con- 
firmation afforded by internal resemblances, we are satisfied 
that Bruce must have had a set of verses corresponding, so far 
at least, to the “Complaint of Nature.” It seems equally 
certain that the composition in its published shape is, to a 
large extent, Logan’s. Possibly minute criticism, of the kind 
applied sometimes to the sacred writings, would describe the 
completed production as consisting of two distinct strata, the 
earlier formation cropping up here and there. It appears to 
us that the ear can almost detect traces of the original amidst 
other and lighter material. Bruce’s style is, as usual, slow, 
solemn, and less euphonious; Logan’s, even when the senti- 
ment is of a sombre cast, has a smooth, rapid, gig-like motion. 
To the former we ascribe the verse, though it may have been 
slightly pruned, — 


“ Behold, sad emblem of thy state, 
The flowers that paint the field ; 
Or trees that crown the mountain’s brow, 
And boughs and blossoms yield ;” 


and to the latter :-— 


“ Alas! the little day of life 
Is shorter than a span ; 
Yet black with thousand hidden ills 
To miserable man.” 


Logan’s measures are largely set to a hurried sing-song ; some- 
thing of the tone, perhaps, with which, when a schoolboy at 





the rhythm. What is there answering to sudden flight in the transition 
from the one season to the other, and in the gradual mellowing down, 


‘* When summer trims her mantle’s fringe 
With stray threads of autumnal gold” ? 


But Logan, in his “ Ode to a Man of Letters,” has described the departure 
of winter before the breath of spring by the same unnatural figure :— 


* Arrested in his eastern blast, 
The fiend of nature flies.” 


A less objectionable touch of the same kind may be added from another of 
Logan’s odes—“ The visionary landscape flies.” The third line in the first 
of these two stanzas has been taken, consciously or unconsciously, from 
Thomson—“ The flowery race their sunny robes resign.” 
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Musselburgh, he used to put his aged landlady to sleep by his 
reading of the Bible. The lines must come trippingly off the 
tongue, though the sense should suffer in the dance :— 


“ Gay is thy morning ; flattering hope 
Thy sprightly step attends ; 
But soon the tempest howls behind, 
And the dark night descends.” 


Stanzas of this kind had to be dropped when the hymn came 
to be transformed, for devotional purposes, into what is now 
known as the 8th Scripture Paraphrase. 

Treating Logan as a literary outlaw, Dr. Grosart also takes 
from him the pathetic deathbed hymn, “The hour of my 
departure’s come.” “Every one,” he says, “must feel how it 
breathes the very spirit of the young dying poet, and also how 
incongruous it is with Logan’s.” Had he looked closely, in the 
first instance, into Logan’s Poems, he might have discovered 
enough to make him pause in the midst of his high-handed 
operations. Take the opening lines, to go no further :— 


“The hour of my departure’s come, 
I hear the voice that calls me home.” 


The rhythm, especially of the closing words, sounds like an 
echo from Logan’s “ Lovers :”— 


“My lovely bride, my consort, come, 
The rapid chariot rolls thee home.” 


That the example furnishes indications of the same ear is no 
unwarrantable deduction. There was great sameness in 
Logan’s tones and melodies, as well as in his style of thought 
and language. The following couplets are also in some 
respects closely allied :— 


‘Stretch forth thine everlasting arms, 
And shield me in the last alarms.”—Hymn. 


“Shield me from danger, from alarms, 
O take me trembling to thine arms.”—The Lovers. 


The one is a spiritualised version of the other. Add in this 
connection the lines from “ Runnamede :”— 


‘Stretch from the sky thine everlasting arms, 
Receive a martyr to the land of peace.” 
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Other parallelisms present themselves :— 


“T leave the world without a tear.”— Hymn. 
“Lady, I go without a tear.”— Runnamede. 


“T come, I come, at thy command, 
I give my spirit to thy hand.”— Hymn. 


“Eternal Father! now I come to thee ; 
Receive me to thyself ; into thy hands 
I give my parting spirit.”—Runnamede. 


These last coincidences cannot be explained by saying, as was 
said in a former case, that both productions “are the composi- 
tions of Michael Bruce.” Dr. Grosart will not ascribe to such 
parentage what he has called, in his own forcible way, “the 
drivellings of Runnamede.” Our gifted friend had better 
restore the hymn to its rightful owner. A wrong has been 
done to Logan; but the dead take these things very quietly, 
and make no remonstrance. Does it not occur to Dr. Grosart 
that, if Bruce had written this hymn, as he supposes, during 
his last illness, his relatives and friends would have known 
about it, and would have valued it above anything else he ever 
penned? What consolation these verses would have given 
that day in the humble dwelling at Kinnesswood, when on the 
pillow of death the Bible was found marked down at the verse, 
“Weep not for the dead, neither bemoan him”! Would the 
lines not have been sacred in their estimation for ever, and 
though lost sight of for years, would they not at once have 
been recognised again? Instead of this, nearly a century had 
passed before it seems to have been even surmised that Bruce 
had any connection with the authorship. Dr. M‘Kelvie 
nowhere hints at such a possibility. 

On the hymn-controversy, as a whole, there are pieces of 
evidence in support of Bruce’s claims, of which an estimate 
still remains to be formed. It appears that when copies of 
Logan’s edition of Bruce’s Poems first reached Kinnesswood, 
the poet’s father, looking over the volume, was bitterly dis- 
appointed, and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, “ Where are my 
son’s Gospel Sonnets?” We can perfectly understand the 
feeling which prompted the exclamation. What cared the 
worthy man for Levina’s beauties, or even for the charms of 
“a Venus new sprung from the main”! Had his lamented 
son not written sacred poetry after the manner of Ralph 
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Erskine, and what is the chaff to the wheat? Alas! the 
Gospel Sonnets had not come up to the standard of editorial 
requirements, and were probably gone beyond recall. “ After 
Bruce’s death,” wrote Dr. Robertson of Dalmeny to Dr. Baird, 
“ Mr. Logan and I looked over all his manuscripts, and selected 
those which are published. The rest we judged not in a state 
to be seen by the public, and I believe they were all de- 
stroyed.”* We pity Alexander Bruce as he set out for Edin- 
burgh in quest of the much-valued papers, and we pity him 
still more as he returned to Kinnesswood without them. It 
needs a stretch of ingenuity, however, to make the Hymns, 
published eleven years afterwards by Logan, answer to the 
character of Gospel Sonnets. We would rather look else- 
where for the kind of effusions the old man spoke of. Among 
the pieces not recovered from Logan there were a number 
described as “Sacred Metaphors, being Scripture figures poeti- 
cally illustrated.” The title suggests something in the style of 
Ralph Erskine’s quaint, striking, and once famous productions. 
And whatever may have been the poetical value of these 
Sacred Metaphors, and whether they were adapted to readers 
“of refined taste” or not, serious blame attaches to Logan for 
their destruction. But however carelessly or faithlessly he 
may have acted in the matter, we cannot ascribe this part of 
his conduct to sinister intentions. So far as these particular 
compositions are concerned, the loss to Bruce and his friends 
was no gain to Logan. 

But it is testified that James Bruce, the poet’s brother, 
“ declared in the most solemn manner that all the Paraphrases 
published in Logan’s name were written by his brother 
Michael.”* The evidence of David Pearson, a witness whose 
integrity stands above all suspicion, was to the same effect: 
“The poems in the end of Logan’s book,” he wrote Dr. Ander- 
son, “ are assuredly Mr. Bruce’s productions.” But such state- 
ments, though made in perfectly good faith, require to be taken 
with extensive qualifications. To an absolute certainty several 
of these Paraphrases were not written by Mr. Bruce, and that 
they were even improved by him we have seen to be in the 
highest degree improbable. But Bruce’s friends, not accustomed 
to discriminate in literary matters, and finding that these hymns 


1 For Dr. Robertson’s letter see this Review for July 1877, p. 463. 
2 Dr. M‘Kelvie, p. 104. 
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struck now and again on old remembrances, drew the conclu- 
sion that the whole nine were to a certainty his. From the 
careful sifting to which these short poems have now been sub- 
jected, we have reached a distinct opinion as to the nature and 
extent of Logan’s delinquencies in connection therewith—an 
opinion with which the above testimony from Kinnesswood 
does not materially conflict. David Pearson, when pressed by 
Dr. Anderson to state “ particular reasons” for his opinion with 
respect to the authorship of the hymns, condescended on the 
two lines already given, which he perfectly remembered in the 
“Complaint of Nature.” Now it happens that this is the only 
one of the hymns published by Logan which, very much on the 
ground of internal evidence, we partially assign to Bruce. He 
also brought forward the entire verse beginning, “The beam 
that shines from Zion hill,” which he was certain Logan had 
copied from a hymn Bruce wrote on the Millennium. The 
fact that this is the only new stanza which Logan’s version of 
the 18th Paraphrase contains has remarkable bearings in this 
connection. It confirms belief in the accuracy of David Pear- 
son’s statement on the one hand, and it limits the act of appro- 
priation on Logan’s part to that particular stanza on the other.’ 

To sum up the matter: it appears that either the Bruce manu- 


1 What shall we make of Dr. Grosart’s astounding statement regarding 
these hymns? ‘ There were extant so recently as 1837 written copies of 
all, and bearing these dates (1764 to 1767), as Dr. M‘Kelvie discovered 
almost immediately after his edition of the Poems was issued,—as over and 
over he assured me, and as I have since had confirmed by persons of in- 
disputable integrity.” The most befitting reply is breathless silence, If 
these “ copies” ever existed, where are they now, and where have they been 
for the last forty years? Why were they not employed to clear the subject 
of all controversy, past, present, and to come? Dr. M‘Kelvie was the last 
man to have made such a discovery without letting the world hear of it. 
The reference to persons of indisputable integrity, so far as we can ascertain 
from Dr. Grosart himself, means nothing in particular. But we are further 
assured that these “ sacred pieces” were ‘‘ personally committed to memory 
by David Pearson, John Birrell, the Bickertons, Arnots, Hendersons, and 
indeed the whole community,” at least fourteen years before Logan pub- 
lished them. This assertion befits its companion. ‘“ Several lines” were 
all that even David Pearson professed to remember, as is plain from his letter 
to Dr. Anderson, already appealed to. That Bruce furnished some verses of 
sacred poetry for practice in church-music at Kinnesswood, when he was 
about eighteen years of age, is satisfactorily established ; but we are not clear 
that entire hymns were either needed, or would be used, on such occasions. 
We know that in the same locality single stanzas of a Psalm or Paraphrase 
have long sufficed at such rehearsals, The three detached verses, attested 
as having been sung in Bruce’s birthplace so far back as Bruce’s lifetime, 
may really comprise the extent of his poetical contributions for the purpose 
specified. If more had been gone over systematically, more ought to have 
been remembered, or at least identified as Bruce’s from Logan’s book. 
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scripts which Dr. Robertson of Dalmeny believed to have been 
destroyed were not all destroyed, or Logan had taken excerpts 
from them before the work of destruction was completed. When 
afterwards engaged revising and supplementing the old Para- 
phrases, he must have made some use of these papers; and 
when the hymns came to be given to the world as his own, it 
would have been well for his good name in after years if the 
obligation, whatever it was, had been acknowledged. But on 
matters of literary proprietorship Logan was never very punc- 
tilious, though rather much has been made of this. After all, 
the devotional pieces he has been accused of purloining almost 
bodily are found, on close inspection, to be substantially his 
own. The “Complaint of Nature” furnishes a partial excep- 
tion: the outline, a portion of the imagery, and perhaps a 
complete stanza here and there, are Bruce’s; while the filling 
up, the rounding off, and the artistic finish belong to Logan. 
Paraphrases 11th and 18th, it may also be considered certain, 
embody each a verse from the same source. But while 
admitting Logan’s powers of assimilation, we more than 
question whether his obligations to these manuscripts of Bruce 
amounted to anything very serious. The old hymn on “ Aged 
Simeon” he remodelled, enlarged, and made what it now is; 
the germ of Levina in Bruce’s “ Lochleven” he developed and 
expanded into an episode of nearly three hundred lines; his 
“ Braes of Yarrow” was suggested by an earlier and much longer 
effusion on the same subject ; and, similarly, out of certain verses 
on Job xiv. by Michael Bruce, not deemed “in a state to be 
seen by the public,” he elaborated the beauty and pathos of 
the 8th Paraphrase. An explanatory note might have put 
everything to rights; the omission has entailed heavy penalties 
upon the delinquent. 

It seems to be imagined that every scrap of verse which 
Bruce penned should have been published by Logan. We are 
of opinion that the editor may have exercised a wise discretion in 
holding back a considerable portion of these papers from the 
press. In an old note-book which belonged to David Pearson 
the writer finds a rhyming epistle entitled “To a Physician: 
by Michael Bruce.”’ The medical man is thanked therein 


“ For all the grand exertions of his skill, 
And powerful cordials which he did distil.” 





1Dr. M‘Kelvie has given particulars, and also the closing lines, p. 296, 
foot-note. 
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We cannot condemn Logan for withholding from print what 
we will not even now venture to give extensive quotations 
from. Yet the exclusion of this piece from the volume is 
brought forward as a charge against him. The letter served 
its purpose, and was never intended for posterity. In the 
same note-book there is another effusion headed “ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord,” and purporting to have been 
also written by M. Bruce. It may be a copy of the “Elegy on the 
Death of Mrs. Whyte of Balgedie”—one of the poems which, 
according to Dr. M‘Kelvie, were not recovered from Logan. 
Though contractions and short-hand characters are plentifully 
used, most of the lines can, with care and patience, be de- 
ciphered. That they could have been written by the author 
of the “Elegy on Spring,” unless in early boyhood, might be 
supposed incredible. To take an example :— 


“T entered in where, lo! a mother lay, 
Her debt to nature just about to pay : 
Her numerous offspring were all round her bed ; 
Their sighs were deep, so were the tears they shed.” 


To give more would be gross injustice to the memory of the 


amiable and gifted youth. But were Logan and Robertson 
seriously to blame for pronouncing such papers “ not in a state 
to be seen by the public”? None the less the manuscripts 
intrusted to Logan’s care ought to have been sacredly preserved 
and faithfully returned. 

The most important part of the case in a literary point of 
view, and also the most bewildering—that connected with the 
“Ode to the Cuckoo ”—cannot meanwhile be proceeded with. 
This and correlative questions will furnish materials for a 
second Article on Michael Bruce versus John Logan. 


RoBERT SMALL. 








The Agnostics. 


Art. V.—St. Paul at Athens. 


1. St. Paul at Athens. By W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D. Edinburgh, 1865. 

2. Drei Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Alten Philosophie wnd Ihres 
Verhdltnisses zum Christenthwm. Von Dr. F. Ch. v. Baur. Leipzig, 
1876. 

3. St. Paul at Athens: Spiritual Christianity in relation to some Aspects 
of Modern Thought. By Charles Shakspeare, B.A., Assistant Curate. 
London, 1878. 


[* days like these, when “worship ‘for the most part of the 

silent sort’ at the altar of the Unknown and Unknowable” 
is still pressed upon public attention as the only worship 
worthy of intellectual and scientific men, it is well to have 
the more excellent way, if such exists, clearly pointed out 
to us. A deity, absolute and consequently impersonal, 
to be worshipped in spirit and in ignorance, is not 
likely, we think, to receive even such worship long. A 
reign of superstition for a time, and then a reign of pure 
indifference, will be the history of this latter-day religion, 
if these Agnostic teachers, or, as we might call them, religious 
“ know-nothings,” are to be accepted as deliverers of truth. 
We apprehend, however, no such issue. Man will not allow 
himself to be so readily robbed of his religion ; and even now, 
if we mistake not, the tide is on the turn, and the Agnostic 
leaders, while still heard gladly upon questions of science, are 
suspected of being anything but profound upon questions of 
theology. 

We have long felt that the address of St. Paul to the 
Athenians was a masterpiece and a model in its way of 
dealing with irreligious philosophy. We were very glad to 
get Mr. Shakspeare’s book, and to see that this had also 
occurred to him, and that he had been so impressed by it as to 
address the Agnostics of to-day from the Pauline platform. 
It is needful to bear in mind exactly the audience Mr. Shak- 
speare had in view. His discourses are intended to assist 
“minds perplexed by prevalent modes of agnostic thought.” 
They are addressed, therefore, to dowbt rather than to faith. 
Hence he was compelled “to pass by many views of Christian 
thought which find their appropriate place in sermons addressed 
to belief rather than to doubt. The rich mine of doctrine 

VOL. XXVIIJ,—NO. CVIII. U 
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and ethics contained in St. Paul’s Epistles is, so far as this 
series of discourses is concerned, almost wholly unworked.” ? 
The volume is, therefore, mainly preliminary. It deals with 
the vestibule rather than with the temple. It discusses the 
surroundings and contemporaries of St. Paul at Athens 
rather than his discourse. It seizes his attitude rather than 
his thought. It commends more the broad spirit of the 
apostle to the Agnostics than the subject-matter of his address. 

Along with this we are bound to recognise in the book a 
considerable sympathy with that free criticism which has had 
its chief home in Tiibingen. “We must give up,” he tells us, 
“our Bibliolatry, and strive to understand the Book of which 
we make a fetish.”* He has himself, however, no such large 
confidence in handling the words before him as a belief in 
plenary inspiration secures. Instead of intrenching himself, 
as we shall see he might, behind the statements of the apostle, 
persuaded that he there occupies an impregnable citadel, he 
seems disposed to rest the whole discussion with the Agnostics 
upon man’s possession of a spiritual faculty which must have 
a supersensuous reality, unless life be an essential delusion.*® 
We are not atall sure of the wisdom of such a course. To us it 
seems that the power of St, Paul’s discourse lies not so much 
in his attitude, which was certainly broad and tolerant, as in 
the series of dogmatic positions he takes up, which, as we hope 
to show in the sequel, are absolutely wnassailable from the 
scientific side. This is what a believer in plenary inspiration 
naturally expects; but to an outsider it must, when exhibited, 
carry something like the surprise of a miracle. How is it that 
an unscientific Jew, born amid national prejudice and narrow- 
ness, can, in presence of Greek culture, lay down dogmatic 
statements which are unassailable by the scepticism not only 
of that, but also of every age? The finger of God is surely here. 

While, therefore, we are grateful for all the side-lights Mr. 
Shakspeare throws upon the place, time, audience, and atti- 
tude of St. Paul at Athens, we turn with more relish to Dr. 
Alexander’s volume, as, after all, better fitted to convince 
gainsayers, while, at the same time, it strengthens and 
establishes the believer. Not, indeed, that Dr. Alexander, in 
writing his volume in 1865, had this Agnostic philosophy very 
specially in view. It is abundantly evident that the contro- 

IP. 9, 2 Pp, 42. 3 P. 3. 
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versy upon “The Fatherhood of God,” which Dr. Candlish 
brought to a crisis by his Cunningham Lectures in 1864, was 
largely in Dr. Alexander’s mind when composing his scholarly 
volume. Still the method he adopts, the good old method 
of expounding Scripture as of Divine authority, and worthy 
of minutest attention, is, we are persuaded, the true one in 
face of all anti-religious philosophy. We need not be “ Biblio- 
laters” in doing so. We simply believe that if God has 
condescended to speak to man, He will have spoken deliber- 
ately, concisely, without rhetorical contrivance or flourish ; 
and consequently every statement must be precious. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to place before our readers the substance of St. 
Paul’s discourse as the best antidote to the Agnostic philosophy 
of our time, accepting such assistance as the volumes at the 
head of this article, and such others as are within our reach, 
afford us. 

Athens, to which St. Paul had come, was the most literary 
and philosophic place in the world at that time, “a sort of 
Oxford,” as Renan puts it, the rendezvous of young men from 
Rome and elsewhere who were anxious to get the highest culture 
or the choicest pleasure. “Strangers,” says Mr. Shakspeare, 
“drawn by ‘the remnants of her splendour past,’ as well as 
by her present influence, thronged her streets, ‘ and spent their 
time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing ’—‘ the true character, as Hobbes dryly remarks, ‘of 
politicians without employment.’”’ The men, consequently, 
encountered in the Agora by the apostle, corresponded very 
largely to the professors, college dons, and students one might 
meet at Oxford. And as there were then no quarterly 
Reviews, it was absolutely needful for a man, who would keep 
abreast of the age, to appear in public and talk over the latest 
discoveries or speculations with other thinkers. These keen 
intellects, therefore, who conversed about the latest new thing, 
were not gossips, but watchers, anxious watchers, for the last 
discovery or speculation that had risen above the horizon. 

When we further remember the delicacy of the Athenian 
taste in matters of construction and of pronunciation, and the 
imperfect command of the Greek language which St. Paul at 
this time possessed, we are struck by his great courage in 
appearing publicly at Athens at all. Very possibly his 
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hearers “laughed when he misplaced an accent or mispronounced 
his Greek ”—we know that they dubbed him “a babbler” 
(o7repporoyos), that is, one who expresses himself rather 
disjointedly and incoherently ; “his incorrect and hesitating 
phraseology,” to use the language of Renan, “ were not calcu- 
lated to make a reputation for him (l’accréditer) at Athens. 
The philosophers turned their back disdainfully at his barbar- 
ous words. ‘ He is a dotard,’ they said.” Yet Paul is not the 
man to worry himself with mortification when he has made 
a slip or provoked a smile. His own reputation is of so little 
account to him that he is ready, even amid the most cultivated 
critics of his time, to stammer out his thoughts and persevere 
till he succeeds in impressing them upon his audience. 
Milman, in his History of Christianity, has pictured for us 
the apostles setting out upon the conquest of the world. He 
represents them coming, travel-stained, to one of the great 
cities, and seeking out a lodging with some lowly saint of God; 
that from the lower stratum of society they might, contrary to 
all worldly precedent, act upon the higher strata. It was, 
doubtless, in such a humble fashion that St. Paul made his 
advent to Athens. But as soon as he is left alone by the 
brethren, who hurry back to Berea, he proceeds to make a 
careful survey of the far-famed city. Very possibly, as Mr. 
Shakspeare suggests, he does not receive such an impression 
from the art and culture of the place as a disciple of “ sweet- 
ness and light” would now do. Without doubt, moreover, 
he would not have taken up the broad position assumed by 
some nowadays, that culture may, after all, serve a man’s 
turn as well as faith.’ He is more impressed, as Dr. Alexander 
well says, “ by the gloom which rested on the moral features 
of the scene, than by all the glory which lighted up its’ physical 
and material aspect.” In going round the streets and squares, 
it is not to admire the works of Phidias so much as to notice 
that the place is “full of idols” («areéSwdov), which are suc- 
ceeding only too well in shutting man out from God. This so 
pains his moral nature as to obliterate the pleasurable sense of 
the universal beauty. All the gods of Olympus have their 
statues and shrines. Historic heroes have also received their 


1 Cf., as an antidote to the literature of Matthew Arnold, Philosophie und 
Christenthum in ihren Beziehungen zur Cultur- und Religionsfrage. Von Wilhelm 
Tangermann. Leipzig, 1876. 
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apotheosis. Even abstractions are deified and publicly honoured, 
so that altars are erected to Fame, to Industry, to Energy, to 
Persuasion, and to Pity.’ Every public place and building, 
moreover, has religious associations, and is constituted a sanc- 
tuary. Religious feeling, such as it is, permeates everything, 
and they have even gone the length of erecting an altar “to 
the unknown God ;”—a confession that there may be a deity 
over and beyond all that they have honoured, whom it would 
be dangerous to despise. If we may credit Diogenes Laertius, 
in his Life of Epimenides, it would appear that the latter, being 
a great devotee, “stayed a plague among the Athenians thus : 
he took a black and a white sheep, and carried them to Areo- 
pagus, from whence he let them go which way they would; 
commanding those that-followed them, that wheresoever they 
lay down they should sacrifice them +@ mpoonxovts Oe@, to 
the god whom it concerns. And to this very day (saith 
Laertius), throughout the Athenian pagi, there are altars to be 
found without name, which were there in memory of this 
expiation.” ? 

The sight of all this stirs profoundly the spirit of the apostle. 
He repairs as soon as possible to the Jewish synagogue, and 
there preaches Jesus and the resurrection. Disputation follows, 
but Paul is more than a match for his Jewish disputants. Yet 
not content with the stir he makes in the synagogue, he 
ventures into the market-place or Agora, the most public place 
of Athens, and speaks to all the keen Greeks he meets about 
Jesus and the resurrection. His weak bodily presence and his 
contemptible speech (2 Cor. x. 16) are, as we have seen, a 
matter of merriment to some, while others discern under the 
rough utterances a new doctrine, and come to the conclusion 
that he is “a setter forth of strange gods.” 

Lord Lyttleton, in his Observations upon the Conversion and 
Apostleship of St. Paul, tries to show that the introduction of 
new gods was in Athenian law a criminal, if not a capital, 
offence, and consequently that the discourse is the defence of a 
prisoner. Mr. Lewin seems to entertain the same view. But 
this appears to be a mistake. St. Paul visited Athens when 
toleration prevailed ; and, in fact, as Dr. Alexander observes, 


' Cf. Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, in loco ; also 
Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, in loco. 
* Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, Part i. p. 135. 
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“the expression used by Luke, and rendered in our version 
‘they took him,’ conveys in the original the idea of gentle and 
courteous handling.” * 

It will be well at this stage to look at St. Paul’s audience 
when he is taken to Mars Hill, consisting, as it did, of Epi- 
cureans and Stoics. Both parties aimed at the practical 
rather than the speculative. Both professed to instruct men 
how to conduct themselves, so as to make the most of life. 
But their counsels were very different indeed. The Epicurean 
studied the constitution of the universe, that he might discover 
how best to accommodate himself to his environment. All 
around him, he believed, had arisen from the interaction of 
primeval atoms according to invariable laws. The gods are 
careless ; the supreme God, if there be one, is too sublime and 
glorious to interfere with the affairs of men. The study of the 
unchanging laws of nature, that life may be made happier, is 
the sum of human wisdom. Hence the idea of duty disappears, 
and pleasure becomes supreme. The wise man will “live 
latent,” he will keep clear of trouble; if he can secure a well- 
walled garden as his retreat, the world may get on as it likes 
for aught he cares. Hence Epicureanism was a philosophy of 
pleasure, based upon a reign of law in nature and a supposed 
apathy in heaven. Of the two great conceptions that haunt 
the heart of man, duty and pleasure, Epicurus and his disciples 
accepted pleasure as the rule of life, to the disregard of duty.’ 

The Stoic, on the other hand, embraced duty to the disregard 
of pleasure. Mr. Shakspeare, in his admirable réswmé of the 
system, says with truth that “Stoicism was the church mili- 
tant of Paganism.” In contrast with the Epicureans, the Stoics 
believed in one supreme God, the Alpha and Omega; “by him 
the world had been created and was sustained; under him 
were divine beings, called demons, who sympathised with 
mankind and superintended all their actions.”* Life, in con- 
sequence, was to be regulated in the light of duty, and not of 
pleasure ; and since duty demands the hard and severe, it is 


1Pp, 32. 

2 Special attention was called to the Epicurean philosophy, so far as 
expounded by Lucretius, in Professor Tyndall’s Belfast Address. He has 
been ably criticised by Professor Veitch, in his Lucretius and the Atomic 
Theory. There is also a very good digest of the Lucretian philosophy in 
Professor Sellar’s Roman Poets of the Republic. 

3 Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i. p, 260. 
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wise to cultivate indifference to pain. To be apathetic and 
passionless was, in the Stoic’s view, the height of wisdom. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Stoics furnished the nobler band in 
Pagan times, their heroism and self-sacrifice in great emergen- 
cies entitling them to be added to the honoured rolls of the 
martyrs.’ 

How does the apostle begin before such an audience? He 
is a model controversialist. He begins with a compliment, and 
is studiously polite. “Ye men of Athens,” he says, “I perceive 
that in all things ye are exceedingly religious (Sescdarpove- 
atépous).” Our authorised translation, “too superstitious,” 
is altogether misleading. The apostle cheerfully recognises 
their religiosity, and tries to give it a divine direction. He is 
not the man to launch out charges of Atheism against men who 
expressly repudiate it, as if the fine thinkers with which Chris- 
tianity must deal are logical imbeciles. He has sufficient 
breadth to recognise religious feeling wherever he finds it; 
and, as these Athenians make everything religious, Paul com- 
mends the spirit as the best way of securing the opportunity 
of educating it. As Mr. Shakspeare has well put it :— 

“St. Paul strove to understand Athenian idolatry before he condemned 
it. Guided by the light within his own soul, by the intuitions of a heart 
which yearned to liberate all men from the yoke of ignorance and sin, he 
recognised the possible good as well as the actual evil of all this pomp of 
sensuous worship. Somewhere underlying it all, he believed, however stifled 
by its superincumbent weight, was the vague craving for God and the power 
to discern between evil and good. In all this he beheld the misdirection 


and abuse of that religious faculty which has been implanted deep in the 
heart of man by God Himself.” * 


But wherein does their exceeding devoutness manifest itself ? 
Why, not only do they worship gods with histories, not only 
do they deify their mighty dead, not only do they worship 
abstractions, but they have actually stepped out of the region 
of mythology, history, and abstraction into the unknown, and 
dedicated an altar to it. It is here Paul finds the fulcrum from 
which to elevate his audience. “For as I passed by,” he says, 
“and beheld the objects of your worship (ceSdcpara), I found 
an altar with this inscription, To THE UNKNowN Gop. Whom 


1 Shakspeare’s St. Paul at Athens, p. 136; also a good popular account 
of both the Stoics and the Epicureans will be found in Dr. James Hamilton’s 


Works, vol. v. pp. 415-440. 
3 P. 53. 
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therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” 
Here, then, in their worship of the unknown, does Paul find a 
place for his revelation of the true God. Here, on the altar to 
the unknown God, does he find a footing, amid the crowd of 
Grecian deities, for Jesus and the resurrection. 

Now, as was indicated at the outset, we have a school of 
science among us whose members profess no more definite 
worship than this of the unknown God. We have already 
quoted the Lay Sermons of Professor Huxley on the point. 
Professor Tyndall, quoting one of Job’s superficial friends, 
Zophar the Naamathite, assures us—“ As little in our day as 
in the days of Job can man by searching find this Power out.” 
And, to mention only another, we find Herbert Spencer declar- 
ing, “If science and religion are to be reconciled, the basis of 
the reconciliation must be this deepest, widest, and most 
certain of all facts—that the Power which the universe mani- 
fests is utterly inscrutable”? We have, then, a number of 
men among us, able, acute, eloquent, with minds and pens of 
which any might be proud, whose scientific religion resolves 
itself into the worship of the Unknown. They admit that 


behind this “reign of law,” which they expound so powerfully 
for us, there is a Power; but of that Power they are not 
prepared to predicate anything, not even intelligence, per- 
sonality, or design; it is insoluble mystery, utterly inscrutable 
to the intellect of man. They repudiate the charge of atheism ; 
and it is surely shortsighted to force such a charge upon them. 
Their attitude of mind is one, says Mr. Shakspeare, 


“‘ which questions the existence of any rational postulates of religious belief ; 
which says, sometimes defiantly, more often sorrowfully, ‘I have no means 
of knowing, and therefore I cannot believe.’ It is an attitude which is occa- 
sionally assumed with a mingled flippancy and arrogance by superficial 
minds, who rather imitate the doubts of deeper thinkers than sound the 
abyss of thought for themselves. Such persons resemble very closely the 
sceptical followers of Pyrrho. But it would be unfair to deny that there 
are many to whom doubt such as this is no luxury, no quiet resting-place, 
but a state of misery, the tossing on the restless wave beneath the starless 
midnight, the negation to which they feel themselves driven by the convic- 
tion that we cannot by searching find out God, or find any ground for 
believing that He is.” * 


It is surely wiser for us, with St. Paul, to recognise cheer- 
fully the religiosity of these worshippers of the Unknown, and 


1 Belfast Address, p. 30. 2 First Principles, p. 46. 3P. 104. 
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then to try to interest them in the revelation which alone in 
the last resort can change the worship of the Unknown into 
that of the Known. 

It has been very justly observed that St. Paul does not 
bring forward any “argument from design” to convince the 
Greeks. Not certainly that he regarded “ natural theology” 
as invalid. He has shown us, in Rom. i. 20, that men may 
reach a belief in the eternal power and personality of God by 
an impartial study of Nature; but at the same time he attri- 
buted to natural theology no converting power. Men are in- 
excusable if, with such a universe before them, they do not 
believe in a personal and eternally powerful God; but if they 
are atheists at heart, the design and causation in Nature will 
not strike or convince them. Besides, “the argument from 
design” had been employed by Plato, not perhaps with Paley’s 
clearness, yet with considerable power. It may be seen in 
crude form in the Timeus.’ Aristotle also presents it. And 
yet Greek scepticism had held its ground notwithstanding 
Aristotle and Plato. Without attributing, therefore, to St. 
Paul, any special knowledge of these statements of the design 
argument, we may recognise in his discourse the evidence of 
the wisest inspiration, in that he undertakes not to argue, but 
to reveal the nature of God. He undertakes to declare dog- 
matically the relation in which God stands to the universe and 
to men.” 

The short address, which must be a mere synopsis of his 
discourse, amply redeems his promise. Indeed, it is a marvel 
of compact statement. The order adopted is the historic and 
chronological, for the speaker begins at the beginning of all 
things, and takes us down the stream of the dispensations until 
we are face to face with the last judgment. We cannot do 
better than follow the great thoughts in their rapid succession. 

I. Paul declares that the formation of the world and of all that 
it contains was due to God: “God that made the world and all 
things therein.” The apostle thus sets a Creator at the head 
of the universe, and ascribes the making of all things to Him. 
The Jews, who understood by faith that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear (Heb. xi. 3), were thus saved 


1 Cf. Jowett’s Plato, vol. ii. p. 470, etc. ; also Flint’s Theism, p. 387. 
2 Maitland’s T'heism or Agnosticism, chap. ii. 
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the wearisome speculation of the Greeks about the origin and 
nature of all things. Having creation revealed to them as a 
fact to be believed, they could devote themselves more readily 
to practical wisdom. 

And here it is most important to observe, that any con- 
ception entertained about the origin of all things must be a 
matter of faith, When such a man as Haeckel, for example, 
undertakes to give us “ The History of Creation,” and insists 
on the spontaneous, as distinct from the divine, origin of all 
things, he is really, whether he remembers this or no, making 
large demands upon our faith. We should have said, perhaps, 
credulity, for no sober mind would accept of “spontaneous 
generation” as an adequate cause, even were a single case of 
spontaneous generation scientifically demonstrated. In choos- 
ing, therefore, between St. Paul’s account and Haeckel’s, we 
are not, be it observed, choosing between revelation and science, 
but between two dogmatic statements appealing to faith, 
and to be decided upon on the ground of their respective credi- 
bility. This cannot be too clearly insisted upon. Science 
can never determine the origin of things. This is altogether 
beyond the range of experimental evidence. Scientific men 
may imagine matter to be eternal, and the universe to be self- 
developed, but they can never prove this. And so we can 
with confidence accept of St. Paul’s declaration as furnishing 
our faith with an adequate cause of things, in preference to 
Haeckel’s fancy, which makes most unreasonable demands 
upon our credulity. 

But here it must be noticed that, in crediting himself with 
creation, the Divine Being accepts a very serious responsi- 
bility. The more Nature is studied, great difficulties stare us 
in the face when we attribute it to God. Organic nature, for 
example, is full of failures; many an organ is mechanically 
useless. Besides, there is in Nature a recklessness in dealing 
with life which leads a bold thinker, like John Stuart Mill, to 
say that “nearly all things which men are hanged or impri- 
soned for doing to one another, are Nature’s everyday perform- 
ances. Killing, the most criminal act recognised by human 
laws, Nature does once to every being that lives; and in a 
large proportion of cases, after protracted tortures, such as only 
the greatest monsters whom we read of ever purposely in- 
flicted upon their fellow-creatures. . . . Everything, in short, 
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which the worst men commit, either against life or property, 
is perpetrated on a larger scale by natural agents. ... An- 
archy and the Reign of Terror are overmatched in injustice, 
ruin, and death, by a hurricane and a pestilence.”? 

Is it reasonable, then, to reject the revelation that God is 
the Creator and Author of all things, because of these failures 
and difficulties in Nature? Some think that the only true 
account of the case is, that God has handed the world over to 
the mechanical action of natural laws, and that it breaks the 
force of the objection to attribute the difficulties and failures 
to the laws rather than to the Lawgiver. But if the Divine 
Being has handed over Nature to the chance interaction of 
laws, He is as responsible for the chance results as He would 
be if He had presided over everything. Consequently if the 
failures in Nature negative the argument from design, it can 
only be in the interests of atheism. But so far from these 
failures being detrimental to the argument, they really sub- 
stantiate it. It has been assumed in the discussion that if 
Nature gives evidence of God, it should demonstrate His in- 
jinite power as well as Godhead. But this is not the case. 
We have no right to expect God in nature to do His best. In 
fact, if He has evidently been working within His power all 
through the realm of nature, then we are left in a position of 
expectancy regarding greater things. This we believe to be 
the meaning of the failures in nature. Mechanical perfection 
has not been aimed at; this is all that the scientific objections 
amount to; this is all that such men as Helmholz can charge 
against the Author of Nature. We turn consequently to the 
“ Moral Uses of Dark Things,” and no one, we think, can have 
studied carefully Dr. Bushnell’s brilliant essays upon this sub- 
ject without an increasing confidence in the argument from 
design. It is therefore perfectly reasonable to accept St. 
Paul’s statement ; and, so far as science is concerned, it is 
unassailable. 

II. Paul ascribes the sustenance of all animated nature to 
God : “He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things.” God 
is thus credited not only with the creation of all things, organic 
and inorganic, but also with the sustenance of the whole 
animal kingdom. Having made them all, He sustains them 


1 Three Essays on Religion, pp. 28-31. 
2 Helmholz’s Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, pp. 226, 227. 
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all: “for every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon 
a thousand hills. I know all the fowls of the mountains ; and 
the wild beasts of the field are mine” (Ps,L. 10,11). Ani- 
mated nature is not to be regarded as left to itself; “ the 
struggle for existence,” and the consequent improvement of 
the type, are not to be regarded as something independent of 
God, the mere action and reaction of unintelligent forces. He 
takes the responsibility of the arrangement, so far as inde- 
pendent of such responsible beings as men or devils. The 
blind, the deaf, the halt, He has made them all, and takes the 
responsibility of such failures (Exod. iv. 11). The carnivorous 
brutes,—why, when they roar after their prey, they get their 
meat from God (Ps. civ.21). In a word, God is represented as 
the bountiful Giver who sustains the entire kingdom of 
animated nature; and in all these laws of “heredity,” 
“natural selection,” “survival of the fittest,” and the like, 
we have, not the glory of Mr. Darwin, but the glory of God, 
revealed. 

Now, let it be observed here that this revelation of God’s 
providence, which St. Paul presents to the faith of the Greeks, 
cannot be invalidated either by the fate of the Stoics, by the 
chance of the Epicureans, or by the mechanical necessity and 
reign of law of modern science. God’s superintendence may 
be reasonably supposed to be wise and orderly ; and His will, 
we would naturally imagine, instead of being capriciously 
exercised, will move, as a general rule, upon the line of law. 
But we are quite justified in insisting that the King of ani- 
mated nature had other purposes in view besides mechanical 
contrivances. Modern science would make mechanical neces- 
sity supreme, and any mechanical failure in Nature an argu- 
ment against design. There is everything, on the other hand, 
to lead us to conclude that there is more than mechanics in 
the Infinite Mind. 

This point has been very admirably stated in a volume just 
issued by the Rev. J. H. Jellett, B.D., S.F.T.C.D., on The Effi- 
cacy of Prayer. We believe our readers will thank us for the 
following quotation :— 


“Ts it derogatory,” he asks, “ to God’s character to suppose that He has 
purposes which cannot be effected by any system of machinery, however 
perfect? Is it derogatory to His character to suppose that He has powers, 
and uses them, in the government of the universe, which cannot be trans- 
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ferred to any system of mere matter, however admirable its arrangements 
might be ? 

“ How should we decide a similar question in the case of man? Sup- 
pose that it were suddenly revealed to us that the machine of the thirtieth 
century would have as much power as the man of the nineteenth. Sup- 
pose that we could foresee that our successors of the thirtieth century 
would be able to construct a machine capable of doing, unaided, all that 
we of the nineteenth can do by any means. I suppose we should say that 
such an achievement indicated an enormous development of the human in- 
tellect. But suppose that we were told further, that this machine would 
do, not only all that we of the nineteenth century can do, but all that 
the men of the thirtieth century themselves could do, and even all that 
they wished to do,—I think we should call this a very one-sided develop- 
ment of the human intellect ; for it would imply, that while the machine- 
producing power of the human mind had advanced with prodigious rapidity, 
its other powers and—more than that—its aims, had, comparatively, stood 
still. It is, we generally think, but a poor spirit whose aims do not soar 
far above its powers. But what should we say of one whose aims rose no 
higher than the power of a machine which he himself could make? If 
we wished to draw an ideal picture of intellectual perfection, should we do 
so by effacing that superiority of mind which has hitherto rendered so 
many of its powers untransferable to matter.” + 


It is easy to apply this beautiful analogy to our conception 


of God. 

III. St. Paul now insists that this Lord of heaven and earth, 
the Maker and Sustainer of all things, is not dependent upon 
human hands either for a habitation or for worship: He “dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, neither is worshipped with 
men’s hands as though he needed anything, seeing he giveth 
unto all life and breath and all things.” It has already been 
observed that the apostle strove to understand the Grecian 
idolatry before dealing with it, and we have here evidence 
that he did so. He saw around him at Athens temples of 
stone in large numbers; he most probably beheld the devotees 
presenting gifts to the gods as acts of worship. And he 
discerned beneath all the formalism the idea that by beautiful 
temples and expensive offerings the gods might be gratified 
and propitiated. In fact, the idea prevailed that men might 
be profitable to the gods by giving them something that they 
needed. Consequently the apostle, by the statement now 
before us, refutes and tries to remove the false notion they 
entertained. 

He makes it plain that temples in stone, even though 


1 Pp. 44, 45. 
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embellished by the highest Grecian art, are no fit dwelling- 
place for Him who is Lord of heaven and of earth ; just as 
Stephen, the proto-martyr, most likely in Paul’s hearing, said, 
“The Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 
Every effort of human genius is far short of the desert of 
Infinite Majesty. Even the fairest of earth’s landscapes, where 
blue ether skies are pillared upon snow-capped mountains, and 
verdant valleys constitute the floor of Nature’s temple, and 
bird and beast minister to His glory, is utterly inadequate for 
His praise, much less any house that is made with hands. 

The other deduction of the apostle is worth noticing for a 
moment. He insists on worship being no necessity of the 
Divine Nature: “Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as 
though he needed anything, seeing he giveth to all life and 
breath and all things.” St. Paul here goes to the very root of 
religion. The worship with men’s hands, that is, the presenta- 
tion of gifts and sacrifices, is only a bringing back to God of 
what He had previously given. The altars were furnished out 
of the gifts of God—it was He in reality who provided the 
Jambs (cf. Gen. xxii. 8). Worship consequently is not true in 
its conception and spirit until this is realised. Man must 
come constantly as a debtor to God; every act of worship 
must be regarded as the return to God of what is His due; 
the notion must be dismissed completely of any acts of worship 
constituting a claim— 


“ For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee.” 


IV. St. Paul next declares the physical unity of the nations: 
God “ hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” This must have struck a Greek audience 
as sufficiently radical. It subverted the national idea. They 
had been at peculiar pains to divide the human family into 
“Greeks and Barbarians,” and regarded themselves as so 
superior to all others that there was nothing too cruel or too 
degrading to be inflicted, when opportunity offered, upon this 
lower species of mankind. The apostle had also at one period 
entertained, as a Jew, sufficiently proud and boastful notions 
about the superiority of his race to all the rest of the world. 
The Jews were the people of God, the favourites of Heaven, 
aud the rest of the world were “dogs.” But now, enlightened 
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through the gospel, St. Paul proclaims in Athens the physical 
unity of the nations,—that they are all members of one mighty 
family. It was by this quiet dissemination of a radical idea 
that the gospel met and overthrew the slavery of the world. 
It blew no trumpet for a servile war; it even counselled slaves 
sometimes to abide with God in their slavery for the sake of 
the kingdom of Christ, but it at the same time taught masters 
and slaves alike that they were of one blood, and should be 
brothers. 

There is less need at present than there was some years ago 
to insist upon this revealed yet physical truth of the unity of 
the race. Professor Agassiz, and men of that school, who could 
write of this plain passage in Paul’s address that “this figura- 
tive expression applies to the higher unity of mankind, and 
not to their supposed genital connection by natural descent,” 
and who could argue that the Book of Genesis, to which the 
apostle here alludes, “ must be considered as relating chiefly to 
the history of the white race, with special reference to the history 
of the Jews,’—such men, we say, are being dropped out of 
account by the advancing science of our time. There is little 
need now to enter upon such psychological, physiological, and 
philological proof of this unity as Archdeacon Hardwick has 
done in his Christ and other Masters, or even to treat this point as 
Dr. Alexander did in 1865. The fact is that science has become 
of late ten times more radical than revelation, and would per- 
suade us not only that all nations are of the same blood, but 
that the one blood permeates the entire animal kingdom from 
the gelatinous mollusc up to the muscular man. The apostle, 
we shall find further on, has something to say about the dis- 
tinction between man and the brute. Meanwhile we content 
ourselves with observing that here, where revelation speaks 
about a physical fact, the entire tendencies of modern science 
go to substantiate revelation. 

V. St. Paul asserts that God regulated the distribution and 
the times of the different nations with the view of testing their 
capacity and desire to seek Him: Not only hath God made of 
one blood all nations, but He hath also “ ordained to each the 
appointed seasons of their existence and the bounds of their 
habitation, that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might 
feel after him and find him, though He be not far from every 
one of us.” Now it would be impossible to give in a single 
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section of an article like this anything like a complete view of 
the providential distribution of the nations. But afew strokes 
in the way of rough outline may be inserted. “The world,” it 
has been said regarding the early times, “ went, as it were, to 
school and was broken up into classes, ... and for a long 
time, though the education of the world flowed in parallel 
channels, it did not form a single stream.”* We shall look for 
a moment at five of the classes in this great world-school of 
God as illustrating the statement of the apostle ; these shall be 
Egypt, Assyria, Judea, Greece, and Rome. When we consult 
a map we find, to quote Dr. Moorhouse’s Hulsean Lectures, that 


“there is a great belt of desert, larger than the whole of Europe, which 
extends from the Atlantic seaboard of Africa to the Persian Gulf and the 
mountains of Kurdistan. This vast expanse of torrid and tawny sands is 
almost unbroken by a trace of verdure save in the two oases of the Nile 
and the Euphrates, and upon that island of greenness which is lifted out of 
the boundless wastes of the desert sea by the hills of Palestine.” ? 


Now it was in those two fertile valleys of the Nile and the 
Euphrates that the kingdoms of Egypt and Assyria were 


situated respectively, while upon the green hills of Palestine 
was planted the chosen nation of the Jews. It is impossible 
to estimate what traditions of the true God these nations 
carried with them when first the nations were dispersed. But 
we may get a pretty accurate notion of what the Egyptian and 
Assyrian civilisations reached in the way of worship; while 
the fact of the chosen people with the holy oracles lying be- 
tween them, in the highway of the invasions from East and 
West, shows that each nation was within reach of better things 
in the matter of the knowledge of God. 

What, then, is the conclusion to which we come about the 
ideas of worship in Egypt and in Assyria? To quote once 
more from Dr. Moorhouse :— 


“In the Egyptian architecture we see the reflection of the calmness and 
vastness of the blind powers of Nature ; of those stern, crushing, calm-moving 
forces which from the days of stormy chaos have been fashioning this earth, 
through all the geologic times, by flood and earthquake, by slow wearing of 
the mountains, and slow building in the seas, to be the green and beautiful 
dwelling-place of man. In the Assyrian, on the other hand, there appears 
as plainly the adoration of the powers of life. Here the statues have lost 





1 Dr. Temple, in Essays and Reviews, No. I. 2P. 189. 
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their smoothness of outline, their forced conventionality, the indefiniteness 
and vastness of their power ; the muscles are huge, knotted, deeply marked, 
obviously exaggerated, as by an artist who had caught the idea of vital as 
opposed to that of merely physical power, and who wished to impart the 
sense, not only of might but of life, not only of weight but of activity.” 


Egypt, then, in its effort after God, got no further than the 
adoration of physical force ; Assyria, no further than the adora- 
tion of activity and life. Each might have profited by the 
proximity of Judaism. Not only did invasion lead both 
Assyria and Egypt to Palestine, but God’s chosen people 
endured captivity with both, and Jews were scattered up and 
down the empires. Yet here is all the length they got in feeling 
after God—the one worshipped force, the other deified vitality. 

If now we turn to Greece, we shall find that the efforts after 
God rose there no higher than taste, with its complementary 
beauty. The gods of Greece were “creatures of the imagina- 
tion, not of spiritual need.” Men concerned themselves with 
the order and beauty of Nature, they cultivated their reason 
and taste, they gave the world science and art, but got no 
nearer God than in this altar to the Unknown. Even Dr. 
Baur, when treating of the very flower of Grecian philosophy 
in Socrates, can make out little more in the connection between 
Socrates and Christ than that the Socratic philosophy provides 
us with a certain teleology, which passes naturally into a theo- 
logy, and a self-knowledge which prepares the way for the 
Christian knowledge of sin. The effort of Greece, therefore, 
after God was a failure. Man at his highest and best, accord- 
ing to Mr. Galton, with larger brain-power in Greece than is 
now possessed in England, failed to find God and intelligently 
worship Him. 

Rome, again, occupied herself with law. Religion with her 
was a comprehensive and accommodating superstition. To her 
deities she was receiving constant additions, and she seemed to 
care little for the spirit of worship if she only succeeded in 
subduing the world. Of course there were exceptions to this, 
and such “seekers after God” as Seneca and Marcus Aurelius 
attained to considerable elevation of thought about moral duty. 


Yet, so far as finding God is concerned, they were as far from 
success in Rome as in Greece.” 


1 Drei Abhandlungen, “ Sokrates und Christus,” pp. 230, 250. 
2 Cf. Baur’s “Seneca und Paulus,” in the Drei Abhandlungen. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CVIII. x 
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It was only among the Jews that the worship of the one true 
God prevailed ; only among those to whom the oracles were 
committed did holiness become the leading idea and conscience 
receive due discipline. Egypt and Assyria exercised mere 
imagination in their efforts after God, hence they deified force 
and life; Greece exercised reason and taste, and deified the 
beautiful ; Rome exercised will, and really worshipped power 
in the form of law and order. The nations thus groped in 
their natural night, illumined by a few northern lights of tradi- 
tion; but although God was near to every one of them, they 
failed to find Him. It was thus made historically certain that 
the light of Nature can guide no man or nation home, but God 
must condescend to us by a Revelation. 

From what has been now adduced, therefore, we see how 
reasonable it is to believe in a Divine distribution of the 
nations. A design underlies the progress of history which is 
eminently reasonable when pointed out to faith. Of course 
the argument from design here may be rejected on analogous 
grounds to those already referred to in connection with the 
argument from the order of the world. But Sir John Lubbock’s 
appeal, like that of Haeckel, is really to our faith, when he 
would have us to believe that man has arisen out of savage 
life into civilisation without a start of any kind; and when we 
consider the known facts of man’s tendency to degradation in 
spite of all elevating forces, as pointed out so well in the Duke 
of Argyll’s work on Primeval Man, we need have no difficulty 
in accepting the apostle’s statement as unassailable. Besides, 
even if the self-development of nations were substantiated, it 
would still be compatible with the belief that God distributed 
them according to a law of self-development. St. Paul’s posi- 
tion therefore is perfectly safe. 

VI. St. Paul next asserts that God is the Father of Mankind; 
“For in him we live, and move, and have our being ; as certain 
also of your own poets have said, For we are also his off- 
spring.” Paul, a man of culture, at all events to a considerable 
degree, had found in the works of Aratus, a Cilician poet, an 
astronomical poem dedicated to Jupiter, where it is said— 

“From Jove let us begin, of whom we men 
Ought not to be silent : for all are full of Jove, 
The ways and haunts of men, the seas and lakes, 


Jove’s beauties everywhere, we all enjoy, 
For we also are his offspring.” 
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Cleanthes, also, an Athenian poet of a later date, begins in 
much the same strain as Aratus :— 


“ Most glorious of immortals, Thou many-named, 
Always almighty, prime ruler of Nature, 
Governing all by law ; Jove, hail ! 

For mortals all Thee to address is meet, 
For we are Thy offspring.” 


In this way of literary reference the apostle introduces the 
great doctrine of the fatherhood of God. Not that the poets 
had any clear conception of all their words implied, but Paul 
shows his marvellous power in adapting Grecian literature to 
the advancement of the gospel. 

Having already declared the physical unity of mankind, he 
now insists on the other truth regarding man’s spiritual nature, 
that we are all “ the offspring of God.” The world and all that 
it contains has had a Creator, but man finds in the Creator 
also a Father. God has 

“ framed 


Mankind to be one mighty family, 
Himself our Father, and the world our home.” 


And when we inquire what this natural fatherhood of God 
implies, on the principle that “like begets like,” we look within 
our nature for an image of God. It is here we find..what dis- 
tinguishes man from the brutes, and a position which science 
assails in vain. 

Let us look into the rival theory here which is advocated by 
the Agnostics, that we are self-developed, and consequently it 
is unscientific to suppose any relationship to God.. The idea 
is that we have risen out of the animal condition by a-process 
of natural law into our present state of conscious intelligence, 
that we have been so favoured in “the struggle for existence” 
as to find “the few fragments of soul and tatters of under- 
standing,” which the beasts really possess, becoming the beauti- 
ful wedding garment of self-conscious reason and amiability, 
which fits us to sit down at the entertainment of the great 
King. It is even supposed that such a view is the greatest 
tribute we can pay our species, since man is credited with 
raising himself out of and above the brute. But, as a living 
German thinker has said: “If man is a mere creature of 
nature, then all he does takes place by means of absolutely 
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binding natural laws, and it is no merit in him thus to have 
raised himself, since he could not help it.”? 

But the true view is that of St. Paul, that man is the 
offspring of God, that the race received at first a nature like 
to God, and that all the evil and sin found in the human 
family is due to degradation. It is certainly in no jealous 
spirit towards the poor brutes below us, that we insist on this 
revealed truth of the Divine “descent of man.” Our physical 
nature came from the dust, we do not know and do not 
particularly care by what process. We could even admit, 
if the evidence really demanded it, that our physical nature 
may have come from the dust into its present condition through 
a long process of development; but, at the same time, we 
maintain as a revealed truth, which we shall now show no 
science can invalidate, that our spiritual nature came from 
above, and that we are the offspring of God. 

It is then admitted by the Agnostics that we can have no 
certain knowledge of the consciousness of the brutes. The 
point of Professor Huxley’s lecture at the British Association 
in Belfast upon the hypothesis, Are animals automata? was 
this, that of the consciousness of brutes we have no certain 
knowledge, and we can only reason by analogy as to whether 
the brutes feel as we do under certain circumstances, or only 
go automatically through the semblances of feeling. Again, we 
find a son of Mr. Darwin’s parrying Max Miiller’s assault on 
philological grounds upon the Darwinian hypothesis, by 
bringing in this idea of the want of certain knowledge about 
the consciousness of brutes. The great philologist believes 
that we have in language an essential difference between men 
and the brutes. While, he maintains, you could never teach 
the young of a lower animal to use as the vehicle of its thought 
another than its mother tongue, you could take an Indian 
child, whose parents spoke a language not much above the 
clacking of hens, and in such a country as England that child 
would grow up able to use our language as the instrument, as 
well as vehicle, of its thought.” To this Mr. Darwin can only 
reply, We have no certain knowledge about the consciousness 
of brutes. 


1 Dr. Christlieb’s address to the Evangelical Alliance at New York in 1873. 
3 Contemporary Review for January 1875. 
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Be itso. Animal consciousness, then, belongs to what is 
scientifically “inscrutable” on the Agnostic’s own showing. 
The mind of the beasts is just as inscrutable to science as the 
mind of God. Let those men be consistent and act on their 
doctrine. There is no use in them confusing us by analogies 
on the brute side, while they reject all analogy on the Divine 
side. One French writer has, in fact, charged the Darwinian 
hypothesis, and most justly, with introducing an “ anthropo- 
morphism ” into the discussion about the brutes.’ It is clear, 
therefore, that the revelation given us by St. Paul here trenches 
upon no scientific ground. On the Agnostic’s own showing 
he can never invalidate this revealed doctrine, that man is 
the offspring of God, and consequently was formed in the 
Divine image. The position is scientifically unassailable. 

It is manifestly unnecessary to enter into any details about 
the Divine Fatherhood. Dr. Alexander gives a very concise 
and clear account of the matter in his book. But it is foreign 
to our present purpose to enter upon the discussion. 

VII. St. Paul next directs the Greeks to form their conceptions 
of God from this relationship that he has affirmed exists between 
man and God: “ Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of 
God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art or man’s device.” The 
mistake of the Greeks was in giving the gods outward forms, 
in imagining that the Supreme Being should be likened to the 
bodies of men, however beautiful. It was in the human spirit 
that they should have looked for the Divine Image, and not in 
the region of sense at all. 

Now, what we have first to notice is, that the mistake of 
the Agnostic philosophy is exactly analogous to the mistake 
about God made by the Greeks. The modern philosophers have 
deified a physical conception ; they have projected upon the 
field of our consciousness a mechanical God ; and they bid us 
worship him. The God of the Agnostics is as pure an idol 
from the physical domain as the gods of the Greeks. 

But further, they would have us to imagine that when we 
borrow our analogies from the spirit of man, as distinct from 
his physical and mechanical nature, we are degrading Him. 


1M. E. Claparéde, as quoted in Jackson’s Philosophy of Natural Theology, 
n. p. 54. 
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Is it degrading to believe that God thinks in some such way 
as we do, that He has ideas of right and wrong such as we have, 
only in perfection, that He has love like ours, only infinite 
in its measure, and is companionable and self-sacrificing ? 
In a word, is the conception of God which we receive 
through the Lord Jesus Christ not a hundredfold more 
elevating in every way than all that we have got through 
Spencer’s philosophy? And yet he would have us to believe 
that the very highest human conception of God is so far below 
the reality that it is not worth entertaining. 

Now, in opposition to this weak negation of the Agnostics, 
we assert, first, that man was formed in the Divine image ; and, 
secondly, that this was ratified for us by the Incarnation. 
We are not only bound to form our idea about God from our 
spiritual nature, but God has become man, and shown the real 
unity as well as analogy between the human and the divine. 
We are on sure ground therefore in this high matter. In the 
human life of Christ we see Divinity expressing Himself. 
Christ’s righteousness is human righteousness carried to per- 
fection ; His anger is human anger purified from all sin; His 
love is human love divorced from every trace of earthly 
passion; His pity is human pity intensified to the utmost ; 
His forgiveness is human forgiveness, only offered with no 
niggard hand; His sympathy is human sympathy, only purified 
and enlarged to the utmost bounds. In a word, we see in 
Christ the Divine Being entertaining human ideas and emo- 
tions, the same.in kind with ours, but differing in their degree. 
And if the idea thus given us of God be not worth all, a 
thousand times over, that philosophy has ever given us, there 
is no reality nor certainty in the world. 

VIII. St. Paul neat asserts that the human family had passed 
through a dispensation of forbearance ; “ And the times of this 
ignorance God overlooked” (urepd@v). We have already seen 
something of the design of God in the distribution of the 
different nations. Here we have further light thrown upon 
the history, for we are informed that the nations were then 
passing through a period of forbearance. The world was then 
young, self-willed, wayward, and so the Father of mankind, 
after committing to one nation “the oracles of God,” and 
planting it in the very centre of the civilised world, to be a 
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Pharos-light to surrounding nations, left the world to weary 
itself with its very waywardness, and test its puny powers 
upon the stormy sea of life. Just as an earthly father will 
sometimes watch his child patiently and forbearingly, while 
the little fellow wearies himself with both “ work and play,” 
and frets and fumes, and even sins, and only interposes in the 
fulness of time, when he can do so most effectually, so it would 
seem the great Father forbore with the human race, waiting 
with wondrous patience till the world had fully tested its 
inability and unwillingness to find or follow Him, and then, 
when the fulness of the time was come, He summoned the race 
to repentance. It is evident by this time that Agnosticism 
has no valid argument against such an idea as this of Divine 
forbearance. : 

1X. St. Paul next asserts that the human race is now enjoying a 
dispensation of grace, and is consequently swmmoned to repentance : 
“ But now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” The 
tone as well as the substance of the apostle’s address here is 
worthy of notice. The ignorance he soon shows is culpable; 
and so, instead of cringing and crouching before his philosophic 
audience, and debating as a previous question the existence of 
sin, he commands every one of them to repent. Not one of 
these Epicureans out of the garden, not one of these Stoics 
{rom their painted porch, shall escape the imperative command — 
of this ambassador. Had Socrates and Plato lived to see 
Paul’s day, they would have been summoned along with their 
less worthy and less able successors to repent and prepare for 
judgment. 

The gospel, as already noticed, gives man his true dignity as 
the offspring of God, and resents the imputation that he is only 
a developed brute. At the same time it humbles man, as no 
human philosophy thinks of doing, by demanding from all men 
everywhere repentance. It assumes the existence of sin, and 
then demands penitence in view of it. 

The tendency of Agnosticism, on the other hand, is to flatter 
while it really degrades human nature. It would persuade us 
we are the result of a development, environed by laws that 
afford no real room for human responsibility and freedom ; for 
if thought is the consequence of a certain movement in the 
molecules of the brain, then spontaneity may be an effect of 
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foreordaining Fate, instead of a responsible act and new starting- 
point. All imperfection therefore resolves itself into mere 
failure ; there is no such thing as sin; no man need be down- 
hearted ; every one will have his day, like the dog, and should 
make the best of it, ere, “like a streak of morning cloud, he 
melts into the infinite azure of the past.” In a word, Agnos- 
ticism hands us over to Fate, and gives no true education to 
conscience. 

The gospel, on the contrary, begins at this point. It passes, 
without respect of persons, harsh judgment upon all, saying 
“all have sinned,” and with authority it commands them to 
repent. Moreover, while it demands, it also promises as a free 
gift repentance. Instead of handing men over to a ruthless, 
inexorable Fate and its concomitant despair, it tells men that 
the change of mind (werdvola) they need may be had for the 
asking. There is a Sovereign in the kingdom of grace of whom 
it is said: “Him hath God exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
to GIVE repentance unto Israel and forgiveness of sins” (Acts 
v. 31). It is doubtless a break in the line of orderly sequence ; 
it is a revolution in thought and feeling; it is the entertain- 
ment of quite different views about self and God; it is such a 
change that everything seems new beyond it, as if a new 
creation had somehow passed over us. But what can Agnos- 
ticism adduce in refutation of repentance as a real experience 
and an important possession? It may deny its reality, but it 
can only do so on self-sufficient grounds, and meanwhile the 
penitent spirits are taking their full share in the reformation of 
the world. 

X. St. Paul foretells a judgment of the whole human race in 
the next world, which is to be conducted by the risen Jesus: 
“ Because he hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead.” Now we must do 
the old philosophers the justice of acknowledging that they 
had some apprehension of a future life and a future judgment. 
The people who, like Job’s comforters, think judgment is given 
in this world according to desert, are few and far between. 
The present system of things strikes every thoughtful mind as 
only provisional ; it gives a sample of what judgment is, but 
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postpones the perfect proportions. And so there was the 
dread abroad of something after death. “Neither may it 
perhaps be altogether impertinent to observe here that the 
poets, both Greek and Latin, have unanimously agreed in this 
one particular circumstance, that men after death should not 
have judgment passed upon them immediately by God him- 
self, but by just men appointed for that purpose.” Yet such 
an apprehension was too dim and shadowy to exercise any 
powerful or salutary influence upon the national life. 

Now, upon a judgment to come science can say nothing. 
It lies beyond its range, like God, and sin, and the Divine 
Fatherhood. We may possibly get a glimpse, as in that last 
sad book of John Stuart Mill’s,—we refer to his Three Essays 
on Religion,—of how a man who has approached life-questions 
altogether from the scientific side feels before the inevitable 
hereafter. As hesitating and uncertain as an old philosopher 
about the future, his highest hope is to have accomplished 
something, ere he passes away, towards the progress of the 
race which is destined to outlast him. The thought of life as 
“a vapour appearing for a little time, and then vanishing 
away,” is endured through the other thought of thinkers and 
workers still toiling for the right after he has himself vanished 
away. 

But here the gospel takes up the parable and declares a 
coming judgment, and grounds the expectation of it on the 
resurrection of Christ. And we may say that upon this one 
historic fact all Christian interests and hopes may be allowed 
calmly to rest. Science assails it, free criticism assails it, in 
vain. This is not the place to enlarge upon it or do it justice. 
We hope to give some account of our Lord’s resurrection at 
another time and in another form. 

Now, it is by this risen and exalted Saviour the world is to 
be judged. One who has been tempted like as we are, and 
who has successfully resisted all temptation, is the fittest to 
be Judge. One who has never been tempted might judge us 
harshly ; one who has been tempted and has fallen might 
judge us too leniently; but the Risen One, tempted and un- 
fallen, will judge all things rightly. A risen Man is to judge 
risen men. Matter is not, therefore, in the gospel view, the 

1 Dr. Samuel Clarke’s Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 274. 
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base and brutal thing the Greeks supposed it, but a substance 
capable of sublimation through a resurrection ! 

To sum up the results, then, of our study of St. Paul’s 
address at Athens :—We have found the notion that matter may 
be eternal and the Universe self-evolved met by the revealed 
fact that a personal God made all things. We have found the 
notion that the world is left to the chance play of unintelli- 
gent forces met by the revealed fact of a superintending Pro- 
vidence. We have found the notion of distinctions of race, 
once entertained in the interests of slavery, met by the revealed 
fact of the physical unity of the nations. We have found the 
merely mechanical view of history met by the revealed fact 
that God distributed and timed the nations, that they might 
feel after and find Himself. We have found the notion that 
we are only developed brutes met by the revealed fact that we 
are as a race the offspring of God, and have in us, in some 
measure, His image. We have objections to our human con- 
ceptions about God met by the revealed facts of our possessing 
His image, and of His assuming our nature through an Incar- 
nation. We have found the assumption that only unrealised 
ideals, but no essential sin, exist, met by the imperative call 
addressed to all men to repent. We have found uncertainties 
about Divine operation, and about a judgment to come, dis- 
pelled by the historic fact of the resurrection of Christ, and 
the revealed fact that He is to conduct the great Assize, where 
each and all shall have justice. This circle of dogmatic state- 
ments is, we again assert, unassailable by advancing science, 
and a complete antidote to Agnosticism. 

While, therefore, we value highly Mr. Shakspeare’s volume, 
we think he might have expanded more the thoughts of the 
apostle, and shown how invulnerable they are to criticism. 
Dr. Alexander’s volume needs no praise from us; it is bright 
and scholarly, as his productions always are, and had he 
written it with special reference to Agnosticism, it would have 
been all we could desire. Dr. Baur’s Essays, republished from 
the Tiibinger Zeitschrift, and forming a substantial volume of 
480 pages, give to us, with his usual ingenuity, the parallels 
which he thinks may be drawn between the old philosophy 
and the Christian system. Without professing to have any 
sympathy with the free criticism of the Tiibingen school, we 
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may be permitted to admire the learning and ingenuity which 
such a volume as this displays, and the help it is fitted to 
afford. Ros. M‘CHEYNE Evcar. 





Art. VI.—Hengstenberg’s Theory of the Twenty-third Psalm. 


[' may possibly be a surprise to students of the work of the 

eminent Berlin Professor to hear that he had formed any 
theory upon this “ crown and pearl” of the Psalms. He has 
seldom, indeed, been less successful than here in attempting to 
exhibit the unity of figure and cohesion of parts in the thoughts 
of the inspired author: The explanation is probably this: 
when Hengstenberg wrote his commentary upon the passage 
he had no clear or consistent theory to support. “The Psalm 
requires,” he says, “and will bear, no historical exposition.” 
He dismisses in few words “ the common view,” that “the good- 
ness of God towards His people is represented in this Psalm 
by a double figure: first, that of a shepherd (vers. 1-4); and 
second, that of the master of the household (ver. 5) ;’ and con- 
tends that “the first verse—The Lord is my shepherd, I want 
for nothing—contains the fundamental thought of the Psalm, 
.. . the conclusion returning to the generality of the com- 
mencement, with this difference, that the figure employed 
there is presented in its reality here.” 

Although Hengstenberg has been followed in this view, as 
usual, by Dr. Alexander of Princeton and others, there are 
few, I think, who will regard it as altogether satisfactory. It 
cannot be questioned that in the latter portion of the Psalm 
David has dropped, if he ever, as his sole figure, entertained, 
the idea of a shepherd and his flock. “ Anointing the head 
with oil,” “the cup that runneth over,” “dwelling in the taber- 
nacle of Jehovah for ever,” are neither the “ reality” prefigured 
in the opening verses, nor are they in accordance with the 
“double figure,” in the “ common view,” of a “ shepherd and a 
householder.” Something more definite and comprehensive 
than this is requisite if we are to believe that this Psalm pos- 
sesses the usual attributes of inspired Hebrew poetry. 

What will, however, most surprise those who consult this 
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commentary will be to find that in his exposition of the twenty- 
fourth Psalm, Hengstenberg has given a clear, definite, and 
withal perfectly natural and consistent theory of the twenty- 
third. “The reason,” he writes, “why this Psalm has been 
placed in immediate juxtaposition to the twenty-third, will 
appear on comparing verse 3 here with verse 6 there. The 
twenty-third Psalm concludes with the hope of dwelling for 
ever in the house of the Lord, and the Psalm before us begins, 
after some clauses of a preparatory and introductory nature, 
with the question, ‘ Who is qualified to dwell with God on His 
hill, and in His holy place?’ . . . The probability is exceed- 
ingly strong that David from the beginning united them as 
one pair; and that the twenty-third Psalm was composed on 
the occasion of the removal of the ark of the covenant.” It is 
hard to explain how, with this theory, the probability of which 
was so “ exceedingly strong,” before him, and which was, more- 
over, capable of showing the unity and cohesion of thought, 
not in one but in both Psalms, Hengstenberg was not led to 
recast his notes and review the entire subject. He might, 
indeed, be naturally reluctant to alter what he had written 
with such labour, or he might have lacked the material which 
modern travel and research have since thrown in the way of 
later students; at all events he has thought it sufficient to 
leave on record the statement of his theory of exposition, 
bequeathing to others the task of its scrutiny and applica- 
tion. 

The Psalm, however, has taken such deep hold on the 
Christian heart of the Church in all ages, has evoked such 
pastoral and motherly enthusiasm in the work of its enforce- 
ment, contains such comfort and instruction for young and old, 
living and dying, has become, as I am told, a form of “ Jewish 
blessing” in modern times,—May the Lord be your shepherd, 
that you may never want, etc.—and even in Catholic countries 
the Spanish mother makes it the first hymn her child shall 
learn, that it well merits any labour that may be expended in 
its careful elucidation. 

(1.) The reference (ver. 6) to the “house of Jehovah,” and 
the acknowledged connection of this Psalm with the twenty- 
fourth, lead us, with Hengstenberg, to associate its composi- 
tion with the building or dedication of the Tabernacle on 
Mount Zion. The son of Jesse had then recently come to 
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the undisputed possession of the crown and throne of Israel. 
“The city of David” had lately been added to the monarch’s 
conquests through the dauntless courage of that “ born soldier,” 
henceforth the captain of the host, Joab, the son of Zeruiah. 
The palace was finished, and God had given the warrior-king 
a brief period of respite from the inroads of his enemies. 
David, however, could not dwell in a house of cedar while the 
ark of God dwelt within curtains (2 Sam. vii. 2). He was 
yet in the freshness and exuberance of his first love. The 
nation, too, had caught his enthusiasm. Plans were laid, 
material was collected, and a Tabernacle was set up on Zion. 
But the House of God without its ark of the covenant was like 
a casket without its jewels. The ark was lost. Since that 
fatal day when “ Israel fled before the Philistines,” the sacred 
emblem of Jehovah’s presence with His people had disappeared 
from the eyes, and, alas! also from the thoughts, of His wor- 
shippers. Away in the “rocky forest” that constituted the 
border-land of Judah, in the mountain home of Abinadab, it 
had remained in obscurity for more than twenty years. A 
search, however, was instituted, and to David’s joy “ news was 
heard of it at Ephratah, and it was found (at Kirjathjearim) in 
the fields of the wood.” 

(2.) The winter was past, the early rains were over, flowers 
were appearing on the earth, and the time of singing-birds had 
come, when the grand procession, organised to secure and cele- 
brate its restoration, was ready; and David, with his priests 
and princes, and “thirty thousand chosen men out of all 
Israel,” for the expedition was one of danger, set out for the 
western forest to bring home to Jerusalem the venerable 
symbol of the covenant. Ancient history was written on it. 
Sacred memories belonged to it. The eyes of Moses and the 
hands of Aaron had rested on it. The shadows of Horeb and 
Pisgah had fallen upon it. The waves of Jordan had recoiled 
at its approach. Eli and Samuel had slept beneath its cur- 
tains. The God of their fathers was with it; and He was 
returning to Israel ! 

The “primeval forest”? heard unwonted sounds that day : 
the voice of mirth and festivity, the noise of song and the 
dance, while high above the sound of holiday-making, under 


1 Stanley. 
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the leading of the gittith—an instrument invented in that 
region—in the hands of David, 
“was heard, at intervals, 
The voice of psalms, 
The simple song of praise.” 

(3.) “And David arose, and went with all the people that 
were with him from Baale of Judah (Kirjathjearim), to bring 
up from thence the ark of God, whose name is called by the 
name of Jehovah of hosts, that dwelleth between the cherubim. 
And they set the ark of God upon a new cart, and brought it 
out of the house of Abinadab which was in Gibeah (the hill): 
and Uzzah and Ahio, the sons of Abinadab, drave the new cart. 
And they brought it out of the house of Abinadab which was 
at Gibeah, accompanying the ark of God; and Ahio went 
before the ark. And David, and all the house of Israel, played 
before Jehovah on all manner of fir-wood, even on harps, and 
on psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, and on cymbals” 
(2 Sam. vi. 2-6). 

It was here, I imagine, that the sacred ode to Jehovah the 
Shepherd-King of Israel commenced. As David and the priest- 
hood and the army fell instinctively into their places behind 
the ark, and began to follow it through the wooded glens and 
rich green pasture-lands, along the banks of the rain-filled 
brooks, and by long-winding sheep-tracks, where many a flock 
with its keeper were to be seen, the heart of the young king 
became filled with the thought of Jehovah’s leadership, and 
his lips broke forth in song :— 

“ Jehovah, my Shepherd : 

I shall want for nothing. 

In meadows of early grass 

He causeth me to lie down. 

By waters of rest He tendeth me. 
My soul He revives. 

He leadeth me in paths of rightness, 
For the sake of His name.” 

In “Jehovah” are righteousness and strength; in “my 
Shepherd” are gentleness and love. His pastoral office makes 
Him acquainted with my wants; His almighty power can 
supply them. He goes before to anticipate my necessities ; 
He will ever be before to “prevent me with the blessings of 
His goodness.” Translated into New Testament language, this 
is, “ All are yours; for ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
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“The meadows of early grass” indicate the season. The 
removal of the ark from the house of Abinadab probably took 
place in the spring, and “ three months” later, in the autumn, it 
was taken from the house of Obed-edom the Gittite. The early 
rains had just ceased, and the country through which they 
were passing was robed in its richest green. The streams were 
then full, and they sat and rested on the banks—“the waters 
of rest.” Jehovah, who had brought them there, was overlook- 
ing them from the ark, giving to all a sense of security as well 
as repose. It was a day never to be forgotten. It was a 
picture in David’s memory of the revival times of his youth. 
They lived in the “land of promise” then. The river-beds of 
the soul were filled with the waters of the Life-River. There 
was rest under the shadow of God’s wings. The blessed rain 
and sunshine came and changed their soul’s winter into 
summer, their moral wastes into the Lord’s pasture-lands, and 
turned their wilderness into water-springs. 

Observe the emphasis on ‘W5): “my life He renews.” It 
was the renovated soul of David that made all things new. 
Although PTS will bear the sense of righteousness, its meaning 
here is “rightness.” The allusion is primarily to the path 
through the woods and the rocky glens to Zion. 

(4.) Here there is a sudden and startling break in the Psalm. 
The procession, we know, was not an unbroken one. At 
Nachon’s threshing-floor, Uzzah, the son of Abinadab, had 
profanely, or unguardedly, touched the ark, although, as a 
Levite, he must have known that this was strictly and so- 
lemnly forbidden, and in a moment he lay a stricken corpse 
before the astonished eyes of the company. What is this? 
From David's standpoint evidently the offence seemed venial and 
the punishment excessive. The old laws had become obsolete, 
were perhaps forgotten. It was a high day when Jehovah was 
held in honour by assembled Israel, and His ark was being 
restored at national cost and sacrifice. Besides, the ark itself 
was in danger, and who but Uzzah would have been held 
answerable for its destruction? Looked at, however, from 
Jehovah’s standpoint, the deed wears another complexion. 
On Israel’s repentance He had consented to restore their 
privileges, and once more take up His abode among 
them. He had forgiven the past. That dark day when 
the ark was dragged from its resting-place and thrust into 
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the front of the battle to act like a magician’s charm upon 
the enemies which their sins had summoned against themn— 
that day had been overlooked. Yet, in spite of every mani- 
festation of grace and truth, it was evident that the great lessons 
which Jehovah had been inculcating with such infinite pains 
through the ages, the sense of reverence for His presence and 
godly fear in His worship, had been utterly lost upon this 
profane and thoughtless people. Uzzah had only expressed in 
action the deep impiety of the multitude. It was this, probably, 
that made the promptitude of his punishment necessary. He 
died, first, for his own sin; and, secondly, as a warning to 
Israel.! So the procession is broken up, and the day’s march 
ends with a funeral! It may have been this, or an incident 
that occurred as we shall see later on the journey, that has 
given, in this verse, an entirely new direction to the current 
of the Psalmist’s thoughts :—*“ The ark must have had a rough 
road from Kirjathjearim to the city..... It took just three 
hours’ moderate riding from Kuwriet-el-Aineb (Kirjathjearim) 
to Jerusalem: first, a long descent into the Wady Hanina, 
then a similar ascent, succeeded by a very steep pass, a very 
slippery path down to Kulonia. At this place are some heavy 
foundations of a church, which may be of almost any age; 
and also gardens of fruit-trees, irrigated by a fountain of 
excellent water. The path then winds up a valley, and 
stretches over a dreary waste of bare rocks until within a mile 
of the city, when the view opens upon its naked ramparts 
and the mysterious regions of the Dead Sea.” * 

But we are going to Mount Zion with the ark, and must 
pass through “ the King’s dale,” and so enter by the Everlasting 
War Gates. We must therefore make a circuit to the right 
and pass southward across the entrance to the dreaded Vale of 
Hinnom. This is the valley of the death-shadow. It is true 
that at that period it had not become the charnel-house of 
later times ; nor was it yet the type of a still darker place, the 
Gehenna of the future. Still, from its dark and forbidding 
physical features—‘“a deep retired glen, shut in by rugged 
cliffs, with the bleak mountain-sides rising over all ” *—as well 
as from its associations as the burial-place of the Jebusites, the 

1 See a parallel case in the two nephews of Moses: Hapositor, Nov. 1878. 


2 Thomson, The Land and the Book. 
3 Dr. Maclear, Comment. on Joshua, 
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haunt of the Rephaim, and, according to Calvin, of robbers and 
wild beasts—“ Alludit autem David ad obscuros recessus aut 
ferarum cavernas: quo si quis accesserit, statim primo in- 
gressu occurret mortis terror ”—it was naturally regarded from 
the first by the Jews with a feeling of superstitious horror. 
If David was spiritualising this pilgrimage, as he appears to 
have been doing, was it not ominous that the course of the ark 
should lead him through the pass of the death-shadow? It 
must have been near the close of the day, and at the end 
of his journey. The shadows were lengthening in the glen. 
The gloom of death hangs over him! The ark, however, is 
there; and it had passed the Jordan valley once before, leading 
Joshua and Israel in safety to the Promised Land. The 
Psalmist is reassured by its presence— 
“ Even when I walk 

In the valley of Death-Shadow (nioby) 

I fear no evil : seat 

Because Thou art with me ; 


Thy rod and Thy stay (i.e. of bread), 
They comfort me.” 


Is it not strange that the least musical part of this inspired 
Psalm should have made it the song of the ages? What David, 
probably, understood least, and was most reluctant to insert, 
what contemporaneous critics might have called “the dead fly 
in the ointment,” spoiling the whole, has given this Psalm its 
charm and ever-living power. No words are more frequently 
quoted, and none have such apparent influence over pilgrim 
hearts when in sight of “ Mount Zion” than those which de- 
scribe the Psalmist’s fearlessness in the valley of “death- 
darkness.” But it is the rocks and obstructions of the brook 
which make its murmurs musical, the density of the storm- 
cloud that reflects the rainbow; and it is the shadow of the 
death-valley that brings into clear relief the Shechinah light 
and glory of the ark. We have here the gospel of the Psalms. 

I must now inflict upon my readers a little dry criticism 
upon words :— 

(a.) Every expositor has acknowledged a difficulty in “the 
rod and the staff.” No shepherd ever carried both. “He 
invariably carries a staff or rod with him when he goes forth 
to feed his flock. It is often bent or hooked at one end, which 
gave rise to the shepherd’s crook in the hand of the Christian 
VOL. XXVIIL—NO. CVIII. Y 
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bishop. With this staff he rules and guides the flock to their 
green pastures, and defends them from their enemies. With 
it, also, he corrects them when disobedient, and brings them 
back when wandering.”* We may, therefore, safely lay aside 
the staff as synonymous with the rod. 

(b.) The term, jw, “staff,” literally signifies that which 
supports, or sustains, and is almost invariably associated in 
the Scriptures with bread, “the staff of life.’ Thus in Isaiah 
iii. 1: “For, behold, the Lord, Jehovah of hosts, doth take 
away from Jerusalem and from Judah the stay and the staff, 
Myvi ww, the whole stay of bread, and the whole stay of 
water ;” the masculine and feminine forms of the word together 
denoting, according to a well-known Hebrew idiom, the whole, 
or entire stay. See also Lev. xxvi. 26; Ps. cv. 16 ; Ezek. iv. 
16; xiv. 13, where the equivalent and interchangeable terms, 
ond-nwn, are used. 

We are only following, therefore, the wsws loguendi of the 
Sacred Writers in translating the words of David, “Thy rod 
and Thy stay.” Now we know that in the Ark in David’s time 
were “the golden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that 
budded” (Heb. ix. 4, with Alford’s note upon it). These were 
the “rod and stay” of David as he walked in the valley of 
the death-shadow. The rod that was dead, “and budded and 
blossomed and yielded almonds” (Numb. xvii. 8), and “the 
bread of God, that came down from heaven, the which if a man 
eat he shall live for ever” (John vi. 51). In other terms, it 
was “the resurrection and the life.” 

Now, it is nothing to us that David may have only partially 
understood the words he wrote and sang. We now see that 
the Divine Spirit who inspired them was then fully conscious 
of their meaning. “The whole,” says an able writer in the 
Expositor for October 1878—Professor A. B. Davidson—“ was 
always held in view in giving any part. The part was but an 
instalment, carrying with it a promise of the whole, and an 
intention both ultimately to give, and meantime te suggest, 
the whole. And on account of the progressive and germinant 
character of the revelation, there lay in every fragment or germ 
of a truth a prophecy, for there was in it a determination to- 
wards that form which was its perfection and fulfilment.” 
David's comfort, therefore, in prospect of crossing the death- 

? The Land and the Book. 
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valley, was substantially the same as ours: “Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever” (Heb. xiii. 8). The 
Ark, with its rod and stay, that cheered those ancient pilgrims at 
Ge-Hinnom, was found again, a thousand years later, and within 
five miles of the spot, at Bethany, and speaking there, without 
type or metaphor, Jesus said to another group of weeping fol- 
lowers, “I am the resurrection, and the life; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live” (John xi. 26). 

(5.) “And they brought in the ark of Jehovah, and set it 
in his place, in the midst of the tabernacle that David had 
stretched for it: and David offered burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings before Jehovah. And as soon as David had made an 
end of offering burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, he blessed 
the people in the name of Jehovah of hosts. And he dealt 
among all the people, among the whole multitude of Israel, 
as well to the women as men, to every one a cake of bread, 
and a good piece (of flesh), and a flagon (of wine). So all 
the people departed every one to his own house” (2 Sam. vi. 
17-20). 

The in-bringing of the ark from the house of Obed-edom to 
its resting-place in Zion is celebrated in the twenty-fourth 
Psalm. The procession ended with a royal festival. It must 
have been held in or near the citadel, for it was witnessed 
from the palace windows by the princess Michal, Saul’s 
daughter. There were sacred dancings and singing, and 
popular rejoicing “before the Lord.” The king feasted with 
his people, and gave full vent to his youthful enthusiasm. 
Envious eyes regarded him. Philistine spies were watching 
him. Grim battle was following him over the very ground he 
had passed. But the God of the whole earth was with him, 
and the symbol of his strength was in Zion :— 


“Thou spreadest a table before me, 

in sight of mine enemies. 

Thou anointest with oil my head. 

My cup is overflowing. 

Only goodness and mercy follow me 

All the days of my life ; 

And I shall dwell in the house of Jehovah 
to length of days (i.e. for ever). 


That the expedition had been one of danger is evident from 
the number of picked men that accompanied him. He had 
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penetrated to the borders of the Philistines’ country, and these, 
since Gilboa, had been masters of the west. The ark, too, 
had been a trophy of theirs too dangerous to keep, and still 
more perilous to part with. The Jebusites had but lately 
been dispossessed of their stronghold, and were rallying against 
him in the south. The house of Saul, too, was still strong in 
Benjamin. The table, therefore, was spread literally. “in 
sight of his enemies.” The anointing was part of the cere - 
monial and luxury of the feast. The students of Homer, who 
lived in those very years, 1041 B.c., will readily recall illus- 
trations. Both head and feet were anointed on these festive 
occasions :— 


T® 3€ Aoeaoapévw Kal drewapeve Ain’ Craig 
Seirve epifaverny, amd 8€ xparipos ’AOnvy 
mrelov apvocdpevor AciBov pedind€a oivor. 
Having bathed and anointed themselves with rich oil, they sat down to 


a feast; and drawing forth sweet wine from a full bowl, they poured it 
out, etc.—Iltad, x. 577-9. 


Teque lavet nostras spica Cilissa comas.—PRoPERTIvS, iv. 6. 74. 


Students of Scripture will also remember how Mary, at 
Bethany, anointed the head and feet of her Divine Master as 
he sat at meat in Simon’s house. “In the East the people 
frequently anoint their visitors with some very fragrant per- 
fume; and give them a cup or glass of some choice wine, 
which they are careful to fill till it runs over. The first is 
designed to show their love and respect ; the latter to imply 
that while they remain there they shall have an abundance of 
everything.” How true all this of the spiritual blessings 
provided for His people at the Lord’s table. 

From this and other Psalms it will be seen that David's 
conception of heaven was a Church ; and his idea of complete 
felicity was participation in its endless service. Jehovah be 
our Shepherd, that we may be for ever folded there! 


R. BALGARNIE. 


1 Burder’s Oriental Customs, p. 295. 
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Art. VII.— Review of Works on Old Testament Exegesis 
in 1878. 


LL GE'S great Biblical work,’ begun twenty years ago by the 
publication of the Gospel of Matthew in 1857, is now com- 
pleted. One more volume after the present brings the English 
edition to an end also. This reprint consists of twenty-four 
volumes, and the American editor assures us that “it has 
proved successful beyond all expectation.” The reasons of this 
success may be readily enough conceived. For one thing, the 
various portions of the work are, for the most part, from the 
pen of competent scholars ; it abounds with information of the 
newest kind, makes copious reference to books, and forms a 
kind of cyclopeedia of exegetical knowledge. One finds in it, 
compressed into a single work, what formerly had to be searched 
for in the pages of many works. So far, the success of the 
undertaking is deserved and to be rejoiced at. It is doubtful, 
however, if its popularity be due to these qualities so much as 
to others which are less satisfactory. The work is sought after, 
not exclusively on account of its scholarly exegesis, but also on 
account of the lumps of ready-made sermons which it contains 
in the shape of “Homiletical Hints” and “ Dogmatic and 
Ethical Principles.” This, which was no doubt meant to be 
the outstanding feature of the book, is its worst part. The 
homiletical and practical reflections are not those of the com- 
mentator, and possess no unity, but are mere sentences from 
all kinds of writers and books torn out of their connection, and 
as they stand are no more what they were in their original 
place than the fragments and slops of next morning are the 
viands and wines of the banquet of the previous night. Matter 
more inorganic and destitute of every germ of vitality than 
most of these homiletic hints are, it would not be easy to find 
even within the compass of religious literature. 

This English edition of Nagelsbach’s “Isaiah” is consider- 
ably abridged from the original, and is less padded with inter- 
polations by the American editors than most volumes of the 
series, The translation seems well executed, though the editing 
is less careful than it might have been. Such a sentence as 


1 Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, edited by John P. Lange, D.D.; 
“The Prophet Isaiah,” by C. W. E. Nagelsbach. Edinburgh: Clark. 1878. 
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the following on p. 5, “he sees the servant of God defamed so 
as to appear no longer human,” will perplex the reader, to 
whom the idea of a misprint for deformed (entstellt) may not at 
once occur. And the mistakes of the original are allowed to 
stand ; as, for example, ch. 24 for ch. 42, on p. 448. Perhaps 
“exposisions,” p. 123, is a slight scintillation of the national 
humour. 

The commentary, as a contribution to the exegesis of Isaiah, 
is not destitute of value. It may scarcely take rank with the 
author’s commentary on Jeremiah, for which he had made 
extensive preliminary studies, although he claims to have 
devoted the Horatian term of nine years to its composition. 
The defects of the book are not such as lengthened study will 
remove ; they are due to the peculiar type of the writer’s mind, 
and perhaps have only been aggravated by prolonged reflection. 
The principles of historical interpretation are those which the 
author supposes himself to proceed upon in his exposition, but 
in the intense glow of his sentimental mysticism all principles, 
however solid, are fused and volatilised, and results are reached 
many times that are most unexpected. His mind is ill-balanced, 
and destitute of the tact and sensibility which recognises what 
is true and appropriate ; and hence his interpretations, while 
always marked by earnestness and an unction sometimes 
almost morbid, are, on the other hand, occasionally charac- 
terised by a coarseness positively repulsive. The worst ex- 
ample of this is his interpretation of the words, “ Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a son,” etc., in Isaiah vii. :— 
“ Bearing in mind, then, the canon proposed above, and we 
obtain the meaning, Behold the (ze. this) virgin (ic. this yet 
unmarried daughter of the royal house) is pregnant, etc. After 
the indignant words of the prophet, ver. 14 a, that roll up like 
dark clouds, we must look for a sign that strikes the house of 
David like thunder and lightning. . . . Therefore the whole 
house must with terror endure the shame of one of the 
princesses who was present being pointed out as pregnant. 
That is the bold manner of the prophets of Jehovah, etc. . . . 
Is it conceivable that God has made a fallen woman the type 
of the Ocoroxos, and an illegitimate child the type of the Son 
of God become man?” etc. The author finds no difficulty in 
answering the question in the affirmative. “If that event, that 
the mother of the Lord was to be found pregnant before 
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marriage, was to be prefigured, could it be done otherwise than 
that there should happen to a virgin, in a natural way and in 
sinful fashion, what happened to Mary in a supernatural way 
without sin?” The author is certainly right in his view that 
the Virgin belonged to the house of David, for the sign was to 
that house and not to Ahaz; and a wonder in connection with 
the prophet’s wife, whom some have supposed to be the Virgin, 
would have been an irrelevancy. But he is equally far wrong 
in imagining that the son to be born was any other than the 
Messiah ; for the name Immanuel, “God with us,’ conveys the 
same idea as the other name, E/ Gibbor, “ Mighty God,” given 
to the child predicted in ch. ix. And the prophet means a 
great deal more than that in a few years, by the time the child 
knows to refuse the evil and choose the good, the Lord will 
have wrought so great a salvation for Israel, and the conscious- 
ness of his presence be so vivid in the national mind, that 
mothers will name their children “God with us;” he means 
that God will have concentrated his saving power, and will 
have come down and manifested himself wholly, for the ends 
of salvation, in this child. 

On the two great questions which divide critics and inter- 
preters—viz., the question of the unity of the book, and that of 
themeaning of the Servant of the Lord—the author holds very 
decided opinions. He firmly upholds the unity of authorship, 
although in order to maintain it he is obliged to admit con- 
siderable interpolations in the concluding chapters of the book ; 
and he considers that from ch. xlii. onwards the servant is the 
personal Messiah. Except, perhaps, that his imputations 
against his adversaries are rather more offensive than usual, 
there is nothing new in his advocacy of these opinions. Those 
who differ from him will be glad to see the question of author- 
ship restated by a competent scholar, and will be grateful for 
the copious glossary of words which he has compiled, indicat- 
ing what expressions are common to the two parts of the book, 
and what are peculiar to each. The author has refrained from 
generalising to any extent on this list. The merest glance into 
the vocabulary will show how large the number of words is 
that are peculiar to the second half of the book. But it is not 
words so much as the peculiar use of them, and not individual - 
terms at all so much as phrases or combinations of terms, and 
not even this so much as the peculiar articulation of sentences 
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and the movement of the whole discourse, by which an impres- 
sion is produced so unlike the impression produced by the 
earlier portions of the book. It is quite possible to subject 
this impression to the crucible and dissolve it, reasoning it 
away bit by bit, and then to assert that the testimony of style 
is worth nothing. Any impression which is produced by the 
combined force of many elements can be disposed of in this 
way. The idealist may reason us out of the evidence of our 
senses. A connoisseur may be unable to meet the argument 
that disposes one by one of the characteristics which induce 
him to assign a certain work to a particular period of art. But 
when the tide of logic recedes, the impression remains as dis- 
tinct as ever. 

The commentary, as a whole, is a very earnest, conscientious, 
and painstaking work, although the style is rather prolix and 
heavy. The earlier parts of the book appear to be best done. 
In many parts of the latter half the author has certainly failed 
to perceive the true sense. We do not refer to his conception 
of the last twenty-seven chapters as a whole, which, following 
history, is necessarily a complete failure, but to his interpreta- 
tion of individual passages. To adduce only a single example: 
he considers the passage—“ To whom then will ye liken God, 
or what likeness will ye compare unto him? The workman 
melteth a graven image,” etc., to have reference to idolatry 
within Israel : “ Our passage, as all others of like contents in 
the second part of Isaiah, attacks still with vigour the coarse 
idolatry such as it was in the time of Isaiah,” p. 429. But this 
is entirely to misconceive the scope of such passages, which is 
to comfort Israel by exhibiting the incomparableness of Jehovah 
in contrast with the very easily comprehended origin and struc- 
ture of the idols worshipped by the nations. The prophet’s 
polemic is directed against the idolatry of the world; the con- 
trast which he draws is: Jehovah and Israel on one side and 
the nations with their idols on the other. 


Scotland and England are vying with one another in the 
very praiseworthy effort to make the newest results of Biblical 
learning a prominent element in the education of the young. 
The Scottish scheme, which the editors assure us was projected 
in idea before the English one, has been very worthily in- 
augurated by Professor Macgregor’s acute and vigorous manual 
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on Galatians. The Cambridge series already comprises 
manuals on Matthew, Mark, 1 Corinthians, James, and Jonah. 
The last part, the Book of Jonah, is from the hand of Dr. 
Perowne, Archdeacon of Norwich. The little work is well 
done, written in a graceful, lucid, and cheerful style, which will 
be attractive to young readers. The notes contain informa- 
tion and reflection in a very just proportion, the great prepon- 
derance being given to information. This is often presented in 
the form of graphic quotations from Travels and other interest- 
ing sources, and on one or two points, such as the “ great fish” 
and the city of Nineveh, where details were required that 
would have swelled the ordinary textual annotation to undue 
length, a detached note is added by way of appendix. 

It will occasionally come up as a perplexing question before 
those who have to compose such manuals for young persons, 
—how far critical questions should be entered upon. On one 
thing we are clear, that no critical difficulty should be evaded 
on the ground of danger to youthful faith and principle. The 
time for evasion or concealment in the education of youth is 
over. And for the sake of the educated men who will use such 
manuals in teaching the fullest statement should be made of 
the real condition of the evidence and the principles involved 
in the discussion ; for if this is wanting conscientious teachers 
will be obliged to supplement the text-book, and this, if it do 
not make the teacher suspected, will make the pupil con- 
temptuous and sceptical. Dr. Perowne’s manual is not to be 
complained of in this respect, for though he adheres to the 
traditional view of the Book of Jonah, considering it historical 
and the work of Jonah himself, he states opposing theories 
which contain in principle the widest deviations from his own 
view. But in other respects his introduction is defective. He 
perhaps strains the argument from the New Testament to an 
extent which some teachers will find themselves compelled to 
reclaim against; and he omits a whole section of evidence 
greatly relied on by those who believe the Book later than the 
time of Jeroboam IL, under whom Jonah lived, although this 
evidence, being that from language, is just the kind which boys 
in public schools can most readily appreciate, and which could 
have been set before them by Dr. Perowne with the greatest - 
ease. And another very interesting point might have been 


1 Jonah, With Notes and Introduction by Ven. T. T. Perowne, B.D. 
Cambridge : University Press. 
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alluded to, viz., whether the temper toward the heathen which 
the prophet displayed, and which it is part of the design of the 
book to condemn, be a feeling observable in the early ages of 
the Hebrew state. It looks more like a feeling that would 
show itself after the transition to the stiff and proud exclusive- 
ness of Judaism had commenced. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is so much an Old Testament 
Hermeneutic that a commentary upon it might have been 
referred to here even if it had possessed no characteristics 
associating it more closely than usual with Hebrew. But a 
commentary by one who is himself a Hebrew, in which the 
New Testament text is copiously illustrated by quotations from 
Talmud and Midrash, and accompanied by a translation into 
the Hebrew of the apostolic age, under the conviction that 
this was the language in which it was originally written, calls 
for attention here, if anywhere. The work of Biesenthal’ on 
the Hebrews will excite interest partly as the work of this 
author and partly on account of the boldness and ingenuity of 
the theories advanced in it. Perhaps when curiosity has been 
exhausted by the study of it, the contribution which it makes to 
the clearer understanding of the Epistle will not be judged to be 
very great. Not much room for advance in this respect is left 
in the case of an epistle which has been studied with a devo- 
tion perhaps unequalled in the history of exegesis. What is 
to be feared now is rather that in the desire of novelty the 
exposition of the Epistle should make a retrograde movement. 
This it has really done in many respects in Hofmann’s last 
book, which by interpreting the Sonship, spoken of in the 
Epistle, of the human sonship of Jesus, and the “ glory” of his 
priesthood as his glory while on earth, has introduced complete 
confusion into the apostle’s line of thought, and rendered any 
understanding of the principles on which he employs the Old 
Testament for his purposes of exhortation impossible. The 
consequence naturally is that Hofmann, unable to find any 
principle pervading the quotations from the Old Testament, is 
driven to assert that the apostle merely expresses his own ideas 
in Old Testament phraseology, but has no intention of convey- 
ing to his readers the impression that what he teaches is, or 
that he thinks it is, the original sense of the passages which 


1 Das Trostschreiben des Apostels Paulus an die Hebréer ; kritisch wieder- 
hergestellt, etc. von Joh, H. R, Biesenthal, Dr, Phil. Leipzig: Fernau, 
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he quotes, This is an entire travesty of the writer's position. 
He certainly seriously believes that the passages which he 
adduces have the Christian sense which he expresses by means 
of them. And this has always been felt by interpreters to be 
one of the great difficulties of the book. But any one who 
seeks to penetrate into the real redemptive ideas contained in 
the passages quoted, and strewn thickly over the soil of the 
historical periods to which they belong, will come at last to 
satisfy himself that the use of the Old Testament in the Epistle 
has only seemed strange because it has been more than 
ordinarily profound. 

Biesenthal’s object in this exposition is not to exhibit hetter 
than has been done already the dogmatic truths of the Epistle 
—this he leaves to others, referring with great justice to 
Riehm’s work as a standard in this department,—nor yet 
to discuss minute grammatical niceties, with which he has 
small patience. What he desires is to establish a wholly 
new point of departure in the way of regarding the Epistle, 
by reversing the judgments of modern learning entirely, and 
returning to the position taken up, though perhaps scarcely 
seriously maintained, by a very remote antiquity. The 
main affirmations which he makes regarding the Epistle 
are these,—(1) it is not an Epistle, but a consolatory Treatise 
—Trostschreiben ; (2) it is not an original, but a transla- 
tion; (3) it is not an expression of the faith of Christianity 
of the second generation, and bearing on it—at least in its 
phraseology—marks of Alexandrian speculation ; it is from the 
hand of the veteran apostle Paul, addressed to Hebrews in 
Hebrew, and translated into Greek by Luke. Being a transla- 
tion, the author does not claim for it inspiration in the strict 
sense, for the translator has occasionally misapprehended the 
original, either from having an indistinctly written copy before 
him, or from other causes. 

The rose by any other name would smell as sweet, and if 
Dr. Biesenthal prefers to say treatise or essay instead of epistle 
he may have his way. He hopes, however, by disproving the 
epistolary form to account both for the non-recognition of the 
document by many churches and for the uncertainty that pre- 
vailed in antiquity regarding its authorship. He thinks that 
the unwillingness of Origen, for instance, to recognise it as an 
Epistle of Paul’s, was mostly due to his doubts as to its being 
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an Epistle at all. But the author's reasoning here is more 
ingenious than substantial. Origen cannot accept it as Paul’s 
on account of its style ; and he says expressly, “ But who wrote 
the Epistle God only knows.” In spite of the fresh facts which 
the author brings forward, and the graphic picture which he 
draws of the Roman world in the apostolic age, with its rigid 
literary censorship, and the hateful activity of its “informers,” 
which made all avowed authorship dangerous, the argument 
which he raises in behalf of an anonymous Pauline authorship 
is more brilliant than solid, even taking into account the 
hostility of the Jews to the apostle, and his purpose to strike 
so decisive a blow at Judaism as the Epistle delivers. For the 
Epistle, if Paul’s, must have been written during his stay in 
Rome, at a time when he enjoyed much freedom, and where 
Jewish malice prevailed little to injure him. And there 
appears in the books of the New Testament treating of Judaism 
an advance, not certainly in the direction of severity towards 
it, but of leniency. The Epistle to the Galatians treats it 
almost with contempt, the Romans both more gently and more 
profoundly, while Hebrews elevates it to the place of an im- 
perfect Christianity. If Paul put his name to the two former 
letters, he need have been neither ashamed nor afraid, so far 
as his brethren of Israel were concerned, to put his name also 
to the last. 

If any one after reading the Epistle can still regard it as a 
translation, it is certain that no other arguments would make 
any impression upon him. Biesenthal displays much ingenuity 
in explaining peculiar expressions by translating them back 
into Hebrew. But few of his conjectures have much probabi- 
lity, and some of them are mere perversities. For example, he 
gets rid in this way of the word yndadapevg, palpable (“ that 
might be touched,” ch. xii. 18), and thereby obliterates from a 
place where it is expressly wanted one of the leading lines of 
thought in the Epistle, viz., the antithesis between the present 
age, embracing the Old Testament economy, which is sensible, 
cosmical, imperfect, and the age to come, which is ideal, 
heavenly, absolute. 

No inquiry of greater interest could"be suggested than the 
inquiry into the affinities in doctrine of this Epistle with the 
acknowledged Epistles of Paul. While fundamental agreement 
might be found, there is not one doctrine which is not set here 
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in a different light, and regarded from a different point. The 
whole conception of the old economy is another. In St. Paul 
this conception is that of Law, which has to be done, and the 
deeds of which are a man’s own; and the question put is, Can 
a man with these deeds of his, when brought face to face with 
the external standard, be found righteous? In the Hebrews it 
is institution, which operates for man, so as to cleanse his sin, 
and the question put is, Can these institutions make him per- 
fect as pertaining to the conscience? In two respects the 
views differ. In St. Paul the deeds of the Law are a man’s 
own, and the standard before which he is brought is objective ; 
in Hebrews the institutions are not his own, but external, and 
the tribunal before which their validity is tested is inward, that 
of the conscience. Even where the two agree in conception, 
this Epistle exhibits an advance over the other. St. Paul 
says that the Law was “ordained by angels,” and in the 
Hebrews it is the “ word spoken by angels.” But here a much 
fuller use is made of this idea. The reign of Law and the 
domination of angels are synonymous; so that where in the 
Pauline Epistles it is said that man or Christ was made under 
the Law, it is said in Hebrews that man or Christ was made 
for a little lower than the angels. In like manner, to mention 
only one thing, where a hundred might be mentioned, the 
doctrine of the Sonship of Christ appears here in a much more 
imposing form than in St. Paul, although the concurrence is 
perfect so far as he goes. In this Epistle the Divine Sonship 
is the central conception, the point where all the lines meet; it 
is the Sonship which gives absoluteness to Christianity as a 
religion, lifting it up out of the palpable, cosmical sphere into 
the ideal, heavenly, archetypal one, for the Son is absolute 
revealer, absolute mediator both of the material and the moral 
universe, absolute sacrifice and high priest. If Paul could 
have suddenly shifted his point of view in regard to almost 
every truth of his system ; if now, when Paul the aged, he could 
have. broken up his stereotyped phraseology consistently used 
for thirty years, and coined a wholly new language, and in 
addition could have struck out conceptions hitherto entirely 
strange to him, such a&*that of the Melchizedek priesthood, 
and the like, then certainly he may have written this Epistle. 

Biesenthal’s work will be thankfully welcomed on account of 
the illustrations from Jewish thought with which it abounds, 
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and for the insight which it affords into the movements of an 
interesting mind among a people not wholly devoid of interest. 


No one, at least since Bleek, has deserved better of students 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews than Riehm. In a small treatise 
of his on the Idea of Atonement in the Old Testament,! re- 
printed from the Studien, he refers to a new edition of his 
work on the Hebrews as being partly printed. Nothing could 
certainly be more welcome. Perhaps the author will succeed 
in making his thinking and expression somewhat sharper. His 
first edition is prolix and repetitory, and, as one might say, 
blunt even to weariness. It may be hoped, too, that he will 
throw off more and more the shackles imposed on him by the 
exegesis of Bleek, which in many places, as, for example, in his 
conception of Ps. viii., has entirely misled him, and will do more 
justice to the brilliant merits of Hofmann in connection with 
the exposition of many individual parts of this Epistle. Riehm’s 
treatise on Atonement was intended to combat the theory 
advanced by Ritschl, that the Old Testament sacrifices, being 
offered within the covenant, were not designed to remove sins, 
but only to guard the creature from the consuming fire of 
the Divine nature. They pertained, in short, to the sphere of 
the physical relations of God and the creature, not to the sphere 
of moral relation. There is no doubt that these two ways of 
conceiving the Divine holiness exist in the Old Testament, but 
the moral gradually lifts up the physical into its own region ; 
and what is merely creaturely, and what is physically impure, 
come to be regarded as unholy from being connected with sin, 
and this connection may perhaps be traced already in every 
part of the ceremonial law. Riehm has no difficulty in estab- 
lishing his main thesis. But he has gone with great fulness of 
illustration into the whole question of the validity of Old Testa- 
ment sacrifice, and though apparently pursuing only a side 
issue, has made a valuable contribution to the general subject. 

Riehm began his theological career nearly thirty years ago, 
with a treatise on Deuteronomy, in which with elaborate argu- 
ments he supported the view that the book was written in the 
second half of the reign of Manasseh, between the years 667 
and 640. No change of opinion on this point has since been 


1 Der Begriff der Sithne im Alten Testament. Von Dr. Ed, Riehm. Gotha: 
Perthes. 
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indicated by him. Though holding this position in regard to 
Deuteronomy, he has always strenuously resisted the conclu- 
sions of Graf regarding the Levitical legislation in the middle 
books of the Pentateuch. Curiously enough, it was an essay 
of Riehm’s that drove Graf to take up his extreme position 
on that question. Graf started with the axiom common to all 
critics of his day, that the historical work commencing “ In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth” was the 
oldest part of the Pentateuch, but, moving on other lines of 
criticism than those fashionable when he wrote, he found that 
the legislative portions of that work, 7c. Leviticus, etc., were 
the most modern parts of the five books. Riehm showed 
that the historical and legislative portions could not be separ- 
ated, but belonged to the same age, whatever that age might 
be. To which Graf replied, that nothing stood in the way of 
regarding the history also in the so-called Fundamental Writing 
as very late, except custom. And it seemed as if, when that 
word was spoken, former constructions of the history and 
literature of Israel dissolved, and a construction wholly new 
rose up in their stead. 


We should not have referred here to Dr. Douglas’s little 
work on Deuteronomy,’ if it had been merely a controversial 
pamphlet on either side of the case now pending in the Church 
Courts. Of course it will be made much use of on one side of 
this controversy, although the desire of its author was “to 
write nothing which may in any way prejudice any one” (p. 3). 
Dr. Douglas intended his pamphlet to contain a contribution to 
the critical question, which will not be settled, and perhaps 
barely silenced, by the decision of the Courts, and it is in this 
view of it alone that we notice it here. But a single remark 
occurs to us to make in the other connection. Though Prin- 
cipal Douglas dissents from the critical opinions which he 
here seeks to confute, he has always maintained that they are 
opinions which ought to find room in the Church, and he has 
never doubted that they may be embraced and advocated by 
one who is as sincerely attached to evangelical truth as he is 
himself. No man in the country probably has been longer 
familiar with these opinions, or has had more occasion to follow 


1 Why I still believe that Moses wrote Deuteronomy. By G. C. M. Douglas, 
Principal, etc., of Free Church College, Glasgow. 
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them out to their just consequences as they bear on revealed 
truth than he has, and this record of his convictions should 
have great weight in pacifying the minds of those persons to 
whom, partly from being unfamiliar with them, the expression 
of such opinions in the Church has been a source of distress. 

Never having had occasion to teach on Deuteronomy, and 
in consequence having made no special study of the book, we 
looked to Dr. Douglas’s essay as likely to help us through 
many of the difficulties known to press upon the traditional 
view of the book; and this all the more as we were well 
aware of his uncommon familiarity with the text of Scripture. 
His essay is not effective in form, but this, which he feels, may 
arise partly from his following step by step the track of an- 
other, instead of cutting a path for himself; and partly from 
the multiplicity of details with which he has crowded his 
pages. His critical position too is not quite intelligible at 
first, from his habit of making general concessions, which he 
always appears to retract in the particulars. He will not 
“deny that there may have been considerable ‘editing’ of the 
work of Moses, however far he is from being convinced of this 
by any evidence he has seen” (p. 5). What he is prepared to 
admit under the name of “ editing” is not very plain, and it 
is not of much consequence. The interest of his essay centres 
in the answers which he furnishes to the difficulties which he 
has undertaken to meet, and we are obliged to say that to our 
mind his essay does not supply what we hoped for from it. 
In almost every one of the details with which he occupies 
himself his answer is incomplete ; it is never clear, but leaves 
behind, in each case, a thick residuum of doubt; and it never 
seems to have occurred to him that to remove objections in 
detail by a separate hypothesis, in each case more or less forced, 
gives no answer such as the mind can rest in, but that what 
has to be met is the cumulative force of a number of difficul- 
ties all exerting a pressure in the same direction. 

It is the habit of many persons at present, while they 
exaggerate the perils of any departure from traditional views, 
to make light and speak contemptuously of the difficulties that 
are felt in maintaining them. This is neither wise nor fair. It 
is a mistake to say that the difficulties are small. They are 
both numerous and weighty, although they are difficulties 
which occur to a careful student of the text of Scripture 
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rather than to one who reads it superficially, and they are of 
a kind felt by different minds in different degrees. In the 
same way, suggestions made for their removal will seem pro- 
bable to one mind and very unsatisfactory to another. Some 
of the suggestions furnished by Dr. Douglas in his essay 
appear to our mind not only so improbable, but so wanting in 
the appearance of probability, that we are surprised he has 
thought them worthy of a place in his pages; for example, 
what he says about the age of the Levites. And this shows 
how necessary it is to allow the freest scope to individual 
feeling and conviction in this whole class of subjects. 

The difficulties which press most heavily upon the minds of 
those who think that the Old Testament itself teaches them to 
find an organic connection between its theology and its his- 
tory, are not those difficulties which Dr. Douglas has set him- 
self to remove: such as discrepancies between the laws defining 
the age at which Levites shall commence their service, one law 
making the age 30, and another 25; or differences between 
Deuteronomy and the Levitical books in stating the provisions 
made for the maintenance of the Priests and Levites. These 
are great difficulties (and we hope we are not wanting in respect 
to Dr. Douglas when we say that he does not appear to us to 
have removed them), but they are, so to speak, superficial— 
although they may be considered symptomatic of a general 
condition of the system, like an outbreak on the skin. The 
hardest difficulties are those which can be seen at once to be 
constitutional, the observation of which compels one to pass a 
judgment upon the whole organic structure of history and theo- 
logy. These difficulties are of two sorts. For example, the 
complete Levitical system, with its minutest details, is repre- 
sented as having arisen in the Wilderness. But so soon as the 
people enter Canaan the history does not exhibit it in anything 
like the same perfection. Its principles are observed. There 
is atoning sacrifice, and a priesthood, and a sanctuary, and 
much more; but the system in its details does not seem 
known either to prophets or people. The history every- 
where shows that all the ideas have been deposited in the 
national mind, but that perfect ritual expression of them found 
in the Pentateuch does not seem known. We certainly think 
that those who have drawn attention to this discrepancy be- 


tween the history and the theology have exaggerated it. It 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CVIII. Z 
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has been maintained that the setting apart of the tribe of Levi 
for the exercise of priestly functions is not historical. But 
such a narrative as that regarding Micah, Judges xvii. 13, 
who is represented as deposing his son from the priesthood 
immediately on the arrival at his house of a stray Levite, and 
saying, “ Now know I that the Lord will do me good, seeing 
I have a Levite to my priest,” seems sufficient proof of the 
general consciousness among the people of the tribal priest- 
hood of Levi. And this may be but an instance of much of 
the same kind. And, of course, a certain amount of dis- 
crepancy may be explained from the apathy and disobedience 
of the people, whom the history represents as continually 
rebelling. But what the history reprobates in them is de- 
parture from Jehovah, as the God of Israel, and not disobedi- 
ence to ritual laws. And very straightforward minds, such 
as Schultz, referred to below, have felt that the chasm between 
law and practice is too great to be bridged over by suggestions 
of this kind ; and they argue, that when a history betrays by 
its allusions and by the practice which it records for centuries 
no consciousness of the existence of laws, we must ask, Did 
the laws exist? This is a kind of reasoning which to many 
minds has great force. This reasoning is supposed to apply to 
the law of the one altar. This law appears in Deuteronomy, 
but the history in Judges and Samuel betrays no conscious- 
ness of it. Even the best men, like Samuel, sacrificed at many 
altars. Dr. Douglas argues very ingeniously, that after the 
destruction of the sanctuary at Shiloh and the captivity of the 
ark, there being no legitimate place of service, Samuel and 
such men strove to lift the people out of the complete religious 
confusion of the time, and introduce again the beginnings of 
order by falling back upon the patriarchal religion, and sacri- 
ficing at the shrines hallowed by God’s appearance unto the 
fathers. This is a pure hypothesis, which finds no support, 
either direct or circumstantial, in the history of the time. The 
impression produced by the narrative is not that this was a 
device of Samuel, but a universal practice, which he followed 
without hesitation. And this impression is confirmed by the 
kind of phraseology which we meet in the Judges long before 
the fall of Shiloh. Jephthah is there said (xi. 11) to have 
uttered certain words before the Lord in Mizpeh. But this 
expression implies a fixed presence of the Lord connected with 
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a shrine or sanctuary. In like manner the people are re- 
presented (Judges xx. 1) as assembling wnto the Lord in 
Mizpeh, precisely as Samuel is represented as calling them 
together unto the Lord in the same place (1 Sam. x. 17). Dr. 
Douglas is very skilful in suggesting hypotheses, but his 
hypotheses repose on no firm basis of probability.’ 

The other sort of difficulty, which is but the obverse side of 
this last one, occurs when a close correspondence is observed 
between a particular period of history and the theology of a 
book which tradition assigns to a totally different period of 
history, as in the case of Deuteronomy. The thoughts and style 
of that book appear to be those of the middle prophetic age of 
Israel ; the most of the laws which it contains are laws which 
appear from history to have been in general use during the 
times anterior to this middle prophetic age, so that it produces 
the impression of being mainly a codification of former practice ; 
and certain stringent prohibitory laws, which are thrown back 
into the Mosaic age, are found, when compared with history, to 
be a repeal of the historical practice existing up to this period 


1 We cannot help thinking that both Dr. Douglas, and those whom he opposes, 
have taken a wrong view of the meaning of the law in Deuteronomy in reference 
to the one sanctuary, and our opinion rests upon the practice of Samuel. As 
that practice is exhibited to us in the history, we cannot regard it as a device 
or as anything but what was natural for him and others at the time. But 
if so it is inconceivable that this practice of his of sacrificing at various 
altars was an infringement of a Mosaic law. Consequently the law, Ex. xx. 
24, cannot be designed to restrict sacrifice to one place at a time, but only 
to such places as God has recorded his name at. This is its meaning when 
fairly read, and the practice as observed in history from Joshua to David 
confirms this meaning. But it is equally inconceivable that a late writer, 
the supposed Deuteronomist, should throw back into the Mosaic age a 
law of such a kind as to unchurch the prophet Samuel. The law in Deutero- 
nomy, therefore, has no reference to the practice of this period. It is not 
meant to regulate the worship from the time when the people entered 
Canaan onwards, but from atime commencing at a point quite different : viz., 
the fixing by Jehovah of a place where to cause his name to dwell—i.e. abide 
permanently. In the period of the Judges and the early monarchy this place 
had not been fixed. Hence worship during this period was legitimate at 
various altars simultaneously. If Deuteronomy be Mosaic this is how pious 
men of the age of the Judges understood it. If it be not Mosaic, this is still 
what it means. In either case the point from which downwards the law of 
the one sanctuary is applicable is the reign of David or Solomon, only in the 
one case this point lies before the writer, and is still undetermined, in the 
other it lies as a great historic era behind him, 

This view of this law, which we would suggest as the true one, will enable us 
to regard the conduct of Samuel in a natura] way, and to dispense (which is 
almost a pity) with the ingenious hypotheses of Dr. Douglas. But it will 
not immediately settle the age of Deuteronomy. Many considerations will 
still have to be weighed, as, for example, the probability of a law in this 
form being given by Moses, and the like. 
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of the prophetic age, as if this practice had been found now 
incompatible with the principles of the Mosaic constitution, 
especially with its fundamental principle, that Jehovah is 
alone the covenant God of Israel. These considerations com- 
bined constitute an argument which, to some minds, has great 
force against the traditional view of the date of Deuteronomy, 
at least in the shape in which we possess it. Of course there 
are arguments on the other side ; but there are many candid 
minds, especially those accustomed to historical criticism, 
which feel the considerations just mentioned to be an irresis- 
tible argument for assigning Deuteronomy to the historical 
period with which it exhibits such close connections ; and if it 
is to be assigned to this period, some theory must be framed to 
explain its peculiar form. 

It would serve no good purpose to go over in detail the 
arguments of Dr. Douglas. He is somewhat too much in the 
habit of disposing of serious difficulties by uttering some 
trite moral reflection. Others seem to think they have 
accounted for everything when they pronounce such words as 
prophecy, or revelation, coupled, not unfrequently, with the 
insinuation that these things do not enter into the calculations 
of their opponents. This is a calumny which it is not necessary 
to refute. Prophecy and revelation are great factors. But they 
only create a possibility, we are still compelled to inquire what 
is probable. In those portions of the history of Israel where 
we can observe prophecy working normally, we perceive that 
it operates according to certain laws. It is entirely contrary 
to what observation teaches us, to say that any prophecy may 
have probably been given in any circumstances. We observe 
that a prophecy springs out of or directs itself to meet the 
circumstances of its time; and where we find a prophecy, 
crowded with circumstances, referred to a time when the cir- 
cumstances did not exist, we are compelled to inquire into the 
truth of such areference. The prophecy in Deuteronomy, for ex- 
ample, regarding the prophets, seems directed to meet the rami- 
fications and developments of a pseudo-prophecy—sometimes 
consciously false, and sometimes, perhaps, self-deceived—such 
as history makes us familiar with. But this pseudo-prophecy 
arose only gradually side by side with true prophecy, and came 
to a head during the moral confusions and political perplexities 
of the time before and after Jeremiah. We cannot help asking 
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whether a statement from Moses about prophecy was /tkely 
to take into account and frame itself so as to meet such a peculiar 
condition of the national mind, the result of such distant and 
complicated historical movements? And this is just an 
instance of the kind of question which meets us everywhere 
in this field. Such questions are rather new, and the mind of 
the Church has not yet had time with calmness to apply itself 
to them. But surely it will be a great misfortune for the 
cause of truth and the interests of a reasonable faith, which 
cannot repose on uncertainties, if men be debarred from enter- 
ing on such discussions by a peremptory declaration that they 
cannot be pursued within the limits of Christian fellowship. 
We have said that many of the hypotheses suggested 
by Dr. Douglas do not appear to us probable. The 
very first verse of Deuteronomy reads properly thus: “ These 
are the words which Moses spake unto all Israel on the other 
side of Jordan.” Here Moses, on the supposition that he 
wrote this verse, names the land of Moab, where he stood, the 
other side of Jordan. Dr. Douglas explains this by supposing 
that Moses took up an ideal position in Canaan, the land 
destined to be Israel’s heritage. But is this probable? The 
verse is not rhetorical or imaginative, but a cool narrative. 
The very phrase, the “other side of Jordan,” was one which in 
his day had not arisen. Itis due to the occupation of Canaan 
by Israel as a fact. The mind cannot accept a hypothesis 
merely because it may be suggested. We must go on pro- 
babilities. And it is more probable that this verse belongs to 
a later writer. But there are other parts of Deuteronomy of 
which the same must be said. Is it probable that Moses in 
the midst of a moral address, should pause to tell his hearers, 
in chap. iii. 9, that the Sidonians call Mount Hermon, Sirion ? 
Is it probable that any remark about the nomenclature of the 
Sidonians, a people living in the north-west corner of the 
land, while he stood beyond Jordan in the south-east, should 
have come either from his mouth or pen? It is more probable 
that all those ethnographical notes which adorn the early 
chapters of Deuteronomy are due to another hand than that 
of Moses. Dr. Douglas would not feel such an inference, of 
course, for he will not deny “considerable editing;” and 
Witsius acknowledged that some of these passages could not 
be Mosaic. But all this goes to imply that the beginning of 
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Deuteronomy is not directly Mosaic any more than the end 
of it. 

One of the difficulties in the way of considering Deuteronomy 
to be of the same age as the Levitical books arises from the 
position assigned to the Levites in the different books. In the 
Levitical books there is a sharp distinction drawn between 
Priests and Levites. The latter are the mere servants of the 
former, who must be descendants of Aaron. But this distinc- 
tion is not traceable in Deuteronomy. There mention is made 
of Priests and Levites, but the state of things is this: Levi is 
the priestly tribe, all Levites may be priests, but of course all 
are not, and the distinction between Priests and Levites is, 
that Priests are actually officiating Levites. Dr. Douglas 
admits in the main that this is the representation in Deutero- 
nomy, and he explains it by the hypothesis that the law-giver 
in his concluding address was concerned to insist merely on the 
consecration of the tribe in general to the service of the sanc- 
tuary, and did not need or care to refer to distinctions, which 
all knew, that concerned the internal organisation of the tribe. 
The most unlearned person is as good a judge as the most 
learned of the probability of such a hypothesis. Let any one 
consider the sharp distinction drawn in the middle books, with 
the tragic histories connected with it, and then say whether it 
is probable that a few years after no allusion to the distinction 
should appear in the course of a whole book. 

There is another point on which, with all deference to Dr. 
Douglas, we must express our feeling that he has not taken a 
very comprehensive view of the evidence,—the question of the 
use of the Divine names in the Pentateuch. He says, with 
regard to this :— 


“Tt is a speculative question, on which men have differed, and are likely 
to differ still, whether there is anything to indicate the work of more hands 
than one in the composition of the Pentateuch. Delitzsch, with whom I 
suppose that also Kurtz may be classed, thinks that there is a prophetic 
hand visible in those passages which are called Jehovistic, and the hand of 
a priestly annalist in those which are called Elohistic; he thinks that 
Deuteronomy was written strictly by the hand of Moses, but that the laws 
in the middle books had been given only in an oral form by Moses. . . . 
Such a hypothesis does not commend itself to my mind.” ! 


But why do Delitzsch and Kurtz find these two elements in 
the Pentateuch? Because they find evidence for them, and 
that evidence is tangible, and may be stated. Part of it is this, 
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that in one element the Divine name is Elohim, and in the other 
it is Jehovah ; although a multitude of other criteria concur to 
support this one, which is made much of merely because it is so 
visible that the blindest person can see it. The reason why the 
one writer avoided the name Jehovah till the time of Moses 
is most naturally to be found in the conviction which runs 
through the whole history and literature of Israel, that God’s 
name of Jehovah was in some way specially connected with the 
redemption from Egypt and the covenant which made the nation 
his. This is God’s name as covenant God of the people. This 
is what the prophets mean when they say, “I am Jehovah, thy 
God, from the land of Egypt” (Hos. xiii. 4). This is what 
Exodus means when it says, “I appeared unto the fathers 
as El Shaddai, but by my name Jehovah was I not known 
to them” (vi. 3). (And it is but to travesty the theory 
in an unworthy way when Dr. Douglas represents it as mean- 
ing that the vocable Jehovah was unknown in any measure 
before Moses.) It is under this national impression in regard 
to the name Jehovah that the author of Job does not permit 
his interlocutors of the patriarchal age to use the name, but 
puts El Shaddai into their mouths, in harmony with the above 
statement in Exodus; while he himself, as an Israelite, freely 
uses in his prologue the name Jehovah, just as the author of 
those elements in the Pentateuch called Jehovistic uses it even 
in reference to the earliest times of history. Baudissin, in the 
first volume of his Essays, has shown, we think, conclusively, 
that the name Jehovah is a peculiar possession of Israel, 
that it is not native to any other Shemitic people, and that 
any traces of it which appear among the neighbouring tribes 
are due to contact with Israel after it became a nation. And 
Dr. Douglas knows as well as any one, although readers of 
his pamphlet may not know, that there is no other way of 
accounting for the use of the Divine names in the Penta- 
teuch. Any other hypothesis, as, for example, that the names 
are used in conformity with their etymological significance, 
instead of as monuments of a historical redemption, is 
totally unworkable, and breaks down, after the first few 
chapters of Genesis, hopelessly, as every competent scholar 
has long ago acknowledged. Two facts in the history of 
this question are not unworthy of being mentioned. Ewald 
inaugurated his career as a critic by an essay on the Composi- 
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tion of Genesis, in which he maintained the theory that the 
Divine names were used in that book according to their mean- 
ing. But ten years later he publicly acknowledged that the 
theory was false, and, though it must have cost him a pang to 
give in to any opinion of other men, declared his adhesion to 
the principle that the names indicated different literary 
elements in the books of Moses, A writer of a very different 
school, Kurtz, after writing powerful pamphlets on the Unity 
of Genesis and the Unity of the Pentateuch, in which, too, he 
pressed his opponents hard with the dogmatic consequences of 
their opinions, ended by embracing the cause which he had 
persecuted, and taking his place beside Delitzsch as a sup- 
porter of the theory of an Elohistic and a Jehovistic source in 
the Pentateuch. 

Delitzsch agrees with the prevailing criticism in believing 
that Deuteronomy is a book by itself; its internal character- 
istics of style and manner mark it off from the other four 
books, and demand for it a distinct author. That author, how- 
ever, he infers, in conformity with the apparent representations 
of the book itself, to have been Moses. Delitzsch stands alone 
in this peculiar position. Further, relying on the use of the 
Divine names, and other criteria, he holds that the other books 
fall asunder into two great sections, the Elohistic and the 
Jehovistic. The composition of these books belongs to the age 
of Joshua. Except Kurtz, no one agrees in this view with 
Delitzsch. Dr. Douglas, referring to this position of Delitzsch, 
makes the remark :—“ But I wish the reader to observe, a man 
may hold that there are the hands of two writers in the Penta- 
teuch, and yet hold that Moses is strictly the author. This 
opinion was suggested as a possibility or probability by Wit- 
sius.”* In all this class of questions, in which probable 
evidence alone can be obtained, and in which moral preposses- 
sions or prejudices have a certain influence, every man must 
take up his position where his light and faith enable him to 
stand. But we must remark that while Delitzsch has furnished 
the world with his reasons for going as far as he goes, he has 
been silent regarding the reasons which have induced him to 
stop where he does. His reasons are no doubt satisfactory to 
himself, but the position he occupies is isolated; and what we 
doubt is whether Dr. Douglas has wisely suggested that this 
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position may generally be held. If there be valid reasons for 
breaking up Genesis into two great elements, these reasons are 
not only valid for breaking up the Pentateuch into the same 
two, but they are valid beyond the limits of the Pentateuch ; 
the same criteria run through Joshua, at least, and perhaps 
further. But in this way the composition of the Pentateuch 
in its present form seems brought lower down than Delitzsch 
puts it, however extensive the Mosaic elements in it. As to 
Witsius, he lived at a time when critical operations were in 
their infancy, but he showed his great fairness of mind by 
conceding many things that criticism in his time demanded, 
and it is unfair, considering what he conceded then, to argue 
that he would not have conceded more now. 

The record of works in Old Testament learning at this 
moment is little else than a record of essays in historical 
criticism. The conception which now prevails (whether it be 
true or false), and which has taken firm hold of the. critical 
mind, is that the legislation of Israel, like all parts of the 
thought and theology of the Bible, is organically connected 
with the life of Israel, and is not the production of one period 
of the people’s history, but is a growth extending through all 
the periods. The natural conclusion of this conception is that 
law and history, seeing they run parallel, will bear mutual 
testimony to one another: that where history shows no traces 
of law, law did not exist; and that where a large body of laws 
appears it may be regarded, not as a mass of abstract rules 
according to which the national life was to be regulated in time 
to come, but as the gathering into one code of all the efforts in 
legislation of the living national spirit in the past, which, under 
the guidance of the Spirit of revelation, put forth its energies 
to subdue what opposed it and mark out channels for itself 
within which to flow, as its necessities widened and the fulness of 
its life enlarged. Three such codes are found in Scripture. The 
first is the small code embracing the Decalogue (Exod. xx.-xxiii.), 
which may be, with much besides it, Mosaic, although it is first 
met with in the historical work, later than his time, called from 
the Divine name mainly appearing in it, the work of the 
Jehovist. This code contains all the principles of the religion 
of Israel—its covenant, its Jehovahism, its idea of atonement 
in sacrifice, the ethical principles of its life, and the outline of 
its religious worship, ¢.g. the three national feasts, and much 
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more. A second code is the Deuteronomic, belonging, it is 
thought, to the seventh century, and largely consisting of a 
development of the smaller code, or Book of the Covenant. 
And the third is the Levitical code contained in the middle 
books of the Pentateuch. There is dispute as to the age of 
this code, although the prevailing criticism puts it in its present 
form after Deuteronomy. But in the last two codes a certain 
clement, ideal rather than historical, is said to be observed. 
The overpowering consciousness of the strength and meaning 
of the Mosaic era, which deposited in the bosom of the com- 
munity the germs of all that it ever could become, whether in 
thought or life, expressed itself by partially imposing on the 
legislation when written the forms and manner of the Mosaic 
time. But if such an ideal element exist at all in the legisla- 
tion, the extent to which it exists cannot be learned from the 
legislation itself, but must be found by comparing it with the 
history from the occupation of the land downwards. Hence 
the remarkable devotion at present to historical investigation. 
With regard to the critical view just sketched, two questions 
present themselves. One is the question of its validity or truth. 
But this is a question of enormous complexity ; for, as has been 
said, the task which criticism feels to be set before it now is 
not to make a literary estimate of a book here and there, or 
even of so large a composition as the Pentateuch, but to make 
a material and historical estimate of the life of Israel as 
witnessed to by its literature as a whole. Such an estimate 
cannot be offered in a moment. The other question is, How 
may we bear ourselves towards such a criticism in the mean- 
time? Shall we exhibit panic, or may we retain our self- 
possession? The interests involved are larger than those of 
any particular communion. We shall merely make one re- 
mark. First, as to the general interests of religion. The theory 
of gradual growth and development in organic connection 
with history we see already verified in the case of the 
Messianic and other ideas of prophecy, and its extension so as 
to embrace law and ceremonial, cannot touch the essence of the 
Biblical religion, however much it may alter our hereditary 
conceptions of its history. The religion of the Bible is a 
historical religion; our salvation reposes on facts, and any 
theory which would transmute the great redemptive events of 
the Old Testament into ideas would offer to us merely an ideal 
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salvation, that is, would leave us where we were. But there 
is not one historical fact of any importance in the history of 
tedemption which the most advanced position of recent critics 
interferes with. The Egyptian bondage, the Exodus, the 
Sinaitic covenant, and the occupation of Canaan all remain, 
—nobody doubts them. They are vouched for not only by 
historians but by prophets, and by their indelible impression 
upon the consciousness of the nation. Marathon or Bannock- 
burn might as easily be disputed. Deuteronomy is on any 
hypothesis a repetition. It tells a second time the story told 
before elsewhere. What is lost, if it be not of the age of 
Moses, is not the truth of the story, but the contemporaneous- 
ness of the witness. But how much of early Scripture do we 
believe, although it cannot be supposed contemporary with the 
events which it records! And in regard to what is most 
peculiar and important, the view taken by Israel of the religious 
meaning of the events of its history, the supernatural light in 
which it regarded them,—this view is not dependent on con- 
temporaneousness or the reverse. This is not a view which 
Israel began to take of events long after they had occurred ; 
they viewed contemporary events in the same light; as their 
oldest literature, for example, the Song of Deborah, shows no 
less than their newest. Then, second, as to the bearing of 
these critical questions on Scripture (if we might venture to 
distinguish between the question of religion and that of Scrip- 
ture), although it may seem more direct, it is perhaps not 
more vital. What it comes to is not more than this: 
partly, that many ritual laws, already existing for long, 
were codified late; partly, that tendencies and efforts appear- 
ing here and there in details of existing law were seized 
and unified, and the system by means of the necessary ad- 
ditions elevated at a late period into a theoretical scheme, 
by men enjoying the same higher guidance as their predeces- 
sors; and partly, that this scheme, now complete and a perfect 
expression of the idea, was thrown back and represented as the 
creation of the great mind of the founder of the Theocracy, 
who had been judged worthy of God to be his minister in 
laying all the foundations of what had at last attained to be so 
majestic a structure. There are many difficulties connected 
with such a view, but the question raised is not one about the 
reality of Revelation, but about the way of Revelation—not 
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whether a revelation came from God, but about the manner in 
which it came, and how the human mind entered into the fel- 
lowship of the Divine mind in shaping it. When the science 
of Biblical criticism was in its cradle two centuries ago, and 
speculations about the ideal character of the Book of Job began 
to circulate, alarm was excited. When it was suggested 
that the events narrated in the prologue never happened, or 
did not happen in the ideal way they are recorded, and that 
the speeches were never spoken, it was thought that Reve- 
lation was endangered, and so self-possessed a theologian as F. 
Spanheim, in his Historia Jobi, was driven to meet the new 
views with the inexorable principle, Nisi historia sit, fraus 
scriptoris : Whatever seems history and is not, can only be 
fraud of the writer. We are beyond this in Job, though at the 
same point still elsewhere. A dogmatic difference between the 
case of Job and that of Deuteronomy cannot be verified to the 
mind. The difference of fact is that we are more accustomed 
to dramatic poetry. 

In a question so complicated as that of the Pentateuch it is 
very difficult to estimate fairly the various lines of evidence. 
To some minds great weight will appear due to the fact that 
the traditional view has been that of the Jews. It is probable, 
however, that not much is due to this, because we have no 
assurance that the Jewish tradition dates back far enough to 
cover the period of history of which it is really important to 
know the opinions. The impression conveyed to any one on 
reading Deuteronomy, for example, is, that it is directly Mosaic, 
and the Jewish opinion is based, like that of others, on the 
prima facie aspect of the book. It would be of value if it 
could be shown to be independent of this. But those who 
remember the curious details of Jewish tradition regarding 
Ezra, who is represented as restoring the Law after it had been 
lost, will hesitate to decide without much consideration to 
which scale in this controversy the weight of Jewish evidence 
is to be added. It is scarcely worth adding to either scale, for 
the same Talmudic passage that assigns the Pentateuch to 
Moses assigns the Book of Job also to him, an opinion nothing 
short of an absurdity. 

The position of Dr. Douglas on this whole question is some- 
what remarkable. He has no difficulty in pronouncing a verdict 
of irrelevancy upon the whole critical direction of the Protestant 
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mind of Europe during a century past. Itis of no more value to 
him than the uncontrollable but futile operations of the mind in 
afever ora dream. Its premises and its conclusions and itself 
are all equally baseless. In stating this he has given way to 
the natural vivacity of his mind, and produced what to our 
soberer faculties looks a caricature rather than a picture of the 
object of his dislike (p. 39), but his meaning is plain enough. 
This whole direction of mind with its premises and its results 
is without meaning, so far as truth and progress is concerned, 
in the history of the church and of mankind. This is a view 
hard to take. A great intellectual movement can hardly be 
conceived so completely abandoned by the spirit of truth, and 
carrying on its operations so entirely outside the region where 
God himself is present.as the source of all true advancement, 
as this view implies. Of course Dr. Douglas can render reasons 
for his distrust, and one is, that the men who lead the move- 
ment are not men with whose religious opinions in general 
he can sympathise. This is no doubt to some extent a just 
ground of suspicion, but perhaps it is too narrow to stand 
upon on several accounts. There are all sorts of men 
in this movement, some whose opinions on general religious 
subjects differ little from his own, such as Kurtz and Riehm 
and Delitzsch, and some whose views are widely divergent. 
And we must not estimate the value of a general movement of 
the mind of man according to too particular a scrutiny of indi- 
viduals. Humanity advances in a mass, and the individuals 
whom it thrusts forward out of its bosom to clear its way, and 
gain new conquests for it, must be estimated in their relation 
to the whole, and not separately. They are the mere feelers of 
the advancing mass, less to be judged as men, than as parts of 
man. Among the physicists there are both unbelieving and 
Christian minds. But the witness of both concurs in accredit- 
ing the results of physical research: and we accept these 
results as parts of the rich conquests won by mankind, hardly 
inquiring who the individual conquerors were; while if we hear 
of some of the most brilliant of them what to our minds seems 
unhopeful, this does not throw doubt upon their achievements, 
—it only deepens our sense of the mystery of the connection 
between the individual and the whole, and reminds us that our 
judgment is not final, and that we shall also be judged. The 
analogy between the science of nature and the criticism of the 
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Scriptures may not be complete,—it is sufficiently close to war- 
rant what has now been said. 

Tt is sometimes objected to the household of criticism that it 
is divided against itself, and it is told that if it expects to be 
listened to, it must come with a programme on which it is 
unanimous. So the Catholic idea has always thrown its varia- 
tions in the teeth of Protestantism, which does not, however, 
regard the objection as fatal to its right to exist. So the policy 
of tradition objects to liberalism that it has as many creeds as 
adherents. Difference of view does not prove that the general 
direction is false ; it proves, at most, that mistakes may have 
been made either in advancing too far, or in advancing on parti- 
cular lines. But the truth is, that the criticism of the Penta- 
teuch is at one with itself on all main questions. And what is 
sometimes said, that one theory of its composition after another 
has been proposed and abandoned, has but very partial and 
superficial truth in it. The present prevailing view draws up 
into itself, and finds a place for, the principle of almost every 
previous construction. The science, whatever judgment may 
be passed upon it, has shown steady progress towards its 
present state, never abandoning any position of importance 
that it has once gained. The brilliant conjecture of Astruc, 
made a century ago, that the Divine names might be regarded 
as marking two great mémoires in Genesis, has never been 
subjected to question. It has been used as the means of 
gaining other criteria, and by means of these the presence of 
the two documents has been verified all through the Penta- 
teuch, and even some way into the succeeding literature. The 
position taken up by De Wette in the beginning of this 
century that Deuteronomy is an independent Book, and that it 
is post-Mosaic, has been regarded as almost axiomatic since his 
day. The other position taken up by De Wette, that Biblical 
criticism must not be merely literary criticism, 7e. draw within 
its survey mere literary characteristics of style and forms, but 
must be material and historical, 7c. must compare laws with 
laws, and laws with history and the like, has never been given 
up, although it has only lately been discovered to what uses it 
may be turned. On one very important question indeed great 
difference of opinion prevails, viz., the age of the so-called 
Fundamental Writing or Elohist. So early as 1835, George, in 
his work on the Ancient Feasts, expressed the conviction that 
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Deuteronomy, though itself late, contained an older form of the 
Law than Leviticus. But this opinion was little heeded until 
lately when Graf revived it, and it now threatens to become 
the prevailing view abroad. 


Professor Delitzsch, in his preface to Dr. Ives Curtiss’ 
candid and scholarly work on the Levitical Priests,’ remarks 
that “it will scarcely be possible to eradicate the ruling 
critical opinion that Deuteronomy was composed in the 
time of Jeremiah” (p. 10), and that “the new theory ”—that 
namely which assigns the Levitical legislation to the Exile 
—“is continually making fresh conquests in Germany” 
(p. 17). Dr. Delitzsch writes in a spirit of despondency, 
though whether that arise from believing his generation given 
over to strong delusion that they should believe a lie, or 
whether his language express the strong dislike of opinions 
which he cannot find arguments to confute, we cannot say. 
We confess to sympathise with him in his dislike of what he 
calls the “new theory.” But it is certainly “making fresh 
conquests in Germany.” 

The two most important works in Old Testament theology 
that have lately appeared there are both by adherents of the 
“new theory.” The author of one of them is a convert. 
Schultz, in the first edition of his Old Testament Theology, 
1869, proceeded on the view that the Levitical legislation 
formed a part of the oldest element in the Pentateuch, which 
in his work he called A. He is no longer able to entertain 
that view.” He says :— 


“ However much the narrative parts from this Book, which Genesis pre- 
sents to us, might incline me still to assign a high antiquity to it, I must 
confess decidedly that the laws which the book contains (however certain 
it may be that ritual laws existed early in Israel) were not known in the 
time of the older Prophets. Neither Deuteronomy nor the Jehovist has 
any knowledge of this book, both the language and contents of which 
readily suggest a comparison with Ezekiel. . . . The whole history of the 
cultus, as it may be traced in the oldest historical writings, is incompatible 
with the assumption that a law-book could have existed, presenting a form 
so developed and fixed, of the religious practice in its minutest details.” * 


Schultz considers the book to belong to the time of exile. 


1 The Levitical Priests ; a Contribution to the Criticism of the Pentateuch. 
By Samuel I. Curtiss. Edinburgh: Clark. 1877. 

2 Alt-testamentliche Theologie, von Dr. H. Schultz. Frankfurt, 1878. 

3 Page 84. 
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This change of opinion has produced a certain change upon the 
form of his work. In his first edition he divided his mate- 
rials into three sections, Mosaism, Prophetism, and Levitism. 
By the latter, which he treated in an appendix, he did not 
mean the Levitical legislation, but the transition of the theo- 
cratic life into the rigidity of Judaism. In his present 
edition, while the third part still retains its form of appendix, 
the two former parts have been melted into one, and the whole 
history and theology of Israel down to Ezra is treated as a 
homogeneous surface, in which there are not such breaks as 
can be verified. While the author makes this concession, 
however, to critical opinions, and alters the form of his work 
in conformity with it, he refuses to give in to the theory of 
Kuenen and Tiele that the early prophets were the creators of 
the religious views which they impress upon the people. These 
opinions and the accompanying life are drawn from sources far 


behind the prophets and deep down in the ancient history of 
the people :— 


“ Every new examination of the oldest prophetical literature convinces 
me the more that these prophets presuppose among their people a form of 
piety similar to their own, although greatly contested, and that their main 
endeavour is the practical one, to make the will of God manifested to 
them prevail in the public life of the nation.”! 


Another extract will sufficiently show the position of the 
writer. Speaking of Moses, he says :— 


“So Moses appears doubly equipped for his work. So far as principles 
were concerned, the religion of his people afforded him the necessary pro- 
vision for his work ; formally he was made ready by his contact with the 
highest culture of the world then existing. But both do not explain what 
Moses became, nor how. Here too the strictly deciding element was the 
revelation of God. . . . The national spirit of Israel is not the Holy Spirit 
of revelation, and just as little is the natural spirit of Moses the originator 
of the Old Testament religion. . . . Neither as philosopher nor as poet is 
Moses the founder of the religion of his people, but as prophet. He received 


it, took it upin a religious manner ; he did not produce it as the result of 
his own thinking.” ? 


It is unnecessary to commend Schultz’s work now. For ten 
years it has been recognised as the best in this department. 
The present edition offers many improvements on the last. It 
is less broken up and more continuous in treatment, better 
arranged, and shows even a more perfect mastery of details. 
The matter is arranged under distinct headings, and every 
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such section exhibits a complete view of all the materials that 
have a bearing on the subject. 

Schultz’s work is not properly critical, but theological. The 
other important work to which reference was made is almost 
entirely critical, and is undoubtedly the most considerable work 
in criticism that has appeared since Graf's work on the His- 
torical Books of the Old Testament, the principles of which, and 
of Graf’s subsequent essays, are carried to their most extreme 
development. Wellhausen’s' position may be described in a 
few words :—1. Deuteronomy is a distinct work, and of the age 
of Jeremiah ; 2. In the four books of the Pentateuch we may 
put out our hand and pull away with ease the element known 
as the Elohist, the Book of Origins of Ewald, or (as Wellhausen 
prefers calling it) the Priestly Codex. This work is post- 
exilian. 3. There remains the Jehovist. The latter is itself 
made up of two elements, but this may be left out of view, the 
elements having been welded together before it comes into 
consideration in relation to other sources in the Pentateuch. 
These three great works follow one another in this order: 
Jehovist, Deuteronomy, Priestly Codex (Leviticus, etc.). In 
each there is a legislation which exhibits the state of ritual at 
the time when the books were respectively written. This 
thesis Wellhausen subjects to verification in four distinct his- 
torical essays—on the Place of Worship, on Sacrifices, on 
Feasts, and on Priests and Levites—each of which yields for 
him the same result. Further, there are two great histories of 
Israel. One is the Books of Kings, to which Judges and Samuel 
serve as introduction. This is posterior to Deuteronomy, the 
spirit of which it reflects, having been partly written and 
partly edited at a time when the legislation of that book was 
dominant. The other history is the Chronicles. This belongs 
to a time posterior to the Priestly Codex, the legislation of 
which prevailed when it was written, and forms the point of 
view from which it regards and estimates the past. Thus the 
riddle of Israel’s history and legislation is solved, and the cross 
lights that confused the eye, and the different tints that lay on 
it, accounted for. Wellhausen’s essay is brilliant in conception 
and in execution. His style is vigorous and trenchant, with a 
naif realism in it which suggests the child of nature. He 
belongs to a Pomeranian University, and his remorseless 


1 Geschichte Israel's, von J. Wellhausen, Erster Band. Berlin, 1878. 
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manner smacks of “blood and iron.” It need not be said that 
in order to gain such a comprehensive view, many things are 
overlooked that deserve to be noticed, and that many obstacles 
that stood in the way of it are levelled rather than surmounted. 
Wellhausen, however, has for the first time comprehended the 
whole problem ; but most persons will consider that there is 
one factor which does not enter into his solution, without 
which no solution can possibly be final. 


A valuable contribution to Old Testament Theology is made 
by Baudissin’ in the sequel just published to his former 
volume of studies. The present volume is devoted exclusively 
to an investigation into the Old Testament idea and doctrine 
of “holiness;” 7c. sacredness and holiness. The essay con- 


sists of two parts, the second of which looks more introductory, 
and the first more of the nature of a statement of results. The 
second part consists of a discussion of “sacred waters,” “sacred 
trees,” and “sacred heights.” The first part discusses very 
fully the conception of holiness, in its applications chiefly to 
men and God. The main conclusions of the writer, which we 
have only room just to state, are these :—The word godesh, 


whatever its original meaning may be, describes things and 
men removed above what is accessible, and devoted to the 
Godhead. Accordingly there lies in the word the idea of the 
inviolable and of the extraordinary. As only what is “ clean” 
can be consecrated to God, the word includes the idea of 
“clean,” etc., along, however, with the notion that what is 
devoted to God is elevated above what is not. Even where 
“holiness” is demanded from Israel, or where Israel is called 
a “holy” nation, what is meant is not any quality of the 
nation, but simply that it is the property of Jehovah. 

Applied to God the term implies that he is elevated above 
what is earthly ; it does not express any attribute, but Deity as 
such. God is holy as separated from the earthly and dwelling 
on high; consequently, also, as distinct from all that might 
claim to resemble him—the incomparable. 

The work is distinguished by thorough learning, and com- 
prehends within its induction every detail of a subject which 
has many ramifications, and is of great importance in the 
theology of the Old Testament. 


A work by the Editor of the Homilist, on the Book of 


1 Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, von W. Wilhelm Grafen Bau- 
dissin. Heft ii. Leip. 1878. 
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Job,’ will be welcome to very many, especially to those who 
desire to see the ideas of the Book vigorously presented and 
graphically illustrated, rather than to be led into learned discus- 
sions of a critical kind on its origin or era. The plan observed 
in Dr. Thomas’s book is, first, to give a general heading of a 
passage, so as to strike the key-note of it in a comprehensive 
felicitous motto; then to add a number of brief and clear 
exegetical remarks, very many of which are quotations from 
the best commentaries ; and finally to follow this up by the 
Homiletical portion. The last is all the author's own, and 
contains the cream of his thinking and writing on the Book 
during many years. It is full of fine thoughts graphically and 
powerfully expressed, with a strong practical and moral aim 
throughout the whole. 


There has just come into our hands, through the kindness of 
the author, the Bampton Lectwre* for 1878. We have not 
even had time to cut the book open, but a glance into it 
discovers everywhere the signs of true scholarship and patient 
research as well as of reverent treatment of Scripture. These 
are qualities that distinguish all the author’s works. The 
present work, however, may be considered the mature fruit of 
all his previous studies, and being devoted to a subject rather 
obscure, but of singular interest, which has not yet received 
the attention it deserves, it will be received with gratitude by 
all students of Hebrew prophecy. 


Ewald’s Syntax of the Hebrew Language* is now made 
accessible to those who do not know German. Mr. Kennedy’s 
translation is well done. He has simplified the author's 
rather difficult style by breaking up his sentences where 
needful, and recasting them. The notes which he has added 
are pertinent, containing, for the most part, references to 
monographs on particular subjects touched on in the text. Mr. 
Kennedy may congratulate himself on having made an im- 
portant contribution to the higher study of Hebrew in this 
country. A. B. Davipson. 

' Problemata Mundi, containing ninety-one homiletic sketches on the 
Book of Job, by David Thomas, D.D., LL.D. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

2 Zechariah and his Prophecies, considered in Relation to Modern Criticism, 
with a Critical and Grammatical Commentary, by C. H. H. Wright, B.D., 
etc. Hodder and Stoughton. 


3 Syntax of the Hebrew Language, by H. Ewald, translated from the 8th 
German edition by James Kennedy, B.D. Clark : 1879. 
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ene a short time ago, the only Ms. known to exist of the 
two so-called Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians was 
contained in the Codex Alexandrinus in the library of the 
British Museum. The conclusions which have been drawn 
from the text which this Ms. supplies need not be here alluded 
to, as they have been considerably modified by the new edition 
of the Epistles which Bryennius has lately published ; but it 
will be as well to indicate the direct information concerning the 
Second Epistle which the ms. of the fifth century affords. 

In that MS., at the end of the New Testament and imme- 
diately following the Apocalypse, these two Epistles are found. 
The title of the first has partly disappeared, but at the end of 
it is written :— 
KAHMENTOSIIPO2KO 


PINGIOYSENISTOAH 
A. 








The title of the second is altogether wanting; and as only a 
fragment of the whole is left, consisting of the first part, we 
have no means of determining whether any testimony to its 
authorship or destination may have been originally added. In 
the table of contents, however, which the ms. contains, we 
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find these two Epistles designated as KAHMENTOS EIII- 
STOAH a and KAHMENTOS EIIISTOAH 8B respectively. 
These facts would lead us to suspect that though the scribe of 
Cod. A was himself of opinion that the Epistle was due to 
Clement, and addressed to the Corinthians, yet the archetype 
from which he copied gave no title to the Epistle, and thus 
left its authorship and destination undetermined. Such an 
argument, however, is deprived of a great part of the force 
which it would otherwise possess by the fact that a closer 
examination of the MS., suggested by a remark made by 
Harnack, has led to the discovery that it is not unlikely that 
the heading of the Epistle may have been cut off. What is left 
of the Ms., we may add, has suffered sorely in the course of 
time. Parts of it are so dim with age, or so blurred and defaced, 
as to be almost totally illegible, while the use of galls by its 
first editor has rendered the task of deciphering it all the more 
difficult for his successors. 

Such being the unsatisfactory state of matters, it is no 
wonder that scholars have again and again expressed the wish 
that another Ms. of these Epistles might be found, to set at 
rest the many vexed questions regarding them. Their hopes 
were several times raised by reports that such a discovery had 
actually been made, but were raised only to meet with succes- 
sive disappointments, and up to about three years ago they 
remained unfulfilled. In 1876, however, a new point of de- 
parture was given to critical research by the publication of a 
complete text of the two Epistles by Bryennius, Metropolitan 
of Serrae, based upon a MS. discovered by him in the library 
of the Most Holy Sepulchre in the Fanar, or Christian quarter 
of Constantinople. This edition of Bryennius is the work of a 
learned and judicious scholar, and its faults are such as are 
inseparable from a first edition. He frequently errs from a 
want of acquaintance with the latest critical investigations, 
and especially, as Harnack tells us, since “two of the newest 
and best editions, those of Lightfoot and Tischendorf, are to 
him unknown.” 

The first question which presents itself for solution with 
regard to this new acquisition is—“ What is the value of the 
text which this Ms. gives? Is it on the whole more or less 
trustworthy than that of Cod. A?” From one point of view 
we can have no hesitation. As far as age is concerned, Cod. A 
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is certainly entitled to our greater respect, since it belongs to 
the fifth, while Cod. C (to follow the notation of Harnack and 
Lightfoot) dates no further back than the beginning of the 
eleventh, century. Hilgenfeld, however, following Bryennius, 
assigns the chief place to the latter. This he does on the 
strength of a list of instances which he gives, wherein he is of 
opinion that the true readings are oftener preserved by C than 
A; and also of a number of cases in which the text of C is 
confirmed by Patristic quotations. But—apart from the fact 
that in almost as great a number of cases such quotations sup- 
port the text of A—it may be said that many or even most of 
these errors are.of comparatively minor importance, being 
chiefly slips due to carelessness or haste, which present no 
difficulty to the critic, since it is easily seen what the correct 
reading must have been. On the other hand, the effect of 
Hilgenfeld’s arguments is somewhat marred by the admission 
which he makes immediately afterwards, viz. :—that in Cod. C 
arbitrary changes are not unfrequently introduced. This is a 
more important consideration than the fact.that in A a large 
number of errors are found, many of which are merely mechani- 
cal, or the result of negligence, for it brings the whole character 
of the text of C under suspicion. Lightfoot has clearly shown 
the superiority of the older Ms. in this respect. “The scribe 
of A,” he says, “may be careless, but he is guileless also.” 
From Lightfoot we learn that C shows manifest traces of criti- 
cal revision; that in the quotations which are introduced, it 
betrays harmonistic tendencies; that it exhibits changes which 
have evidently been made from dogmatic motives; and that 
many alterations have been inserted, in order to produce 
greater correctness or elegance of expression. Such facts 
should make us cautious in placing reliance upon the text of 
C, even when it gives us a reading which seems in itself more 
probable than that of the older document. The judgment of 
Lightfoot in favour of A has recently been confirmed by a new 
and independent authority which was brought to light only a 
few months after the discovery of Bryennius had been made 
known. This is a Syriac Ms. (S) of the New Testament, con- 
taining the two Epistles of Clement, and is now in the Cam- 
bridge University Library. It is found on comparison that in 
disputed passages (setting aside the merely clerical errors which 
occur in A) A but seldom stands alone against the combined 
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authority of C and S; while on the other hand, where C and A 
are opposed, and the internal evidence is insufficient to decide 
the true reading, S almost always supports the reading of A. 
Hilgenfeld, indeed, since the publication of Lightfoot’s Appendix 
to his edition of the Epistles, has written an article in the Zezt- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, in which he defends his 
estimate of the comparative value of the two Mss., but without 
making his case-much stronger. His collection of instances in 
which C and S agree in opposition to A does not prove much, 
so long as Lightfoot’s argument for the general superiority of 
the text of A over those of C and S remains unanswered: while 
in his discussion of particular passages in which different read- 
ings occur (e.g. the difficult passage in Ep. I. c. 2, where A reads 
tov Ocod, C S tod Xpicrov), he has failed to meet at all 
adequately the close and cogent reasoning by which Lightfoot 
justifies his preference of the Alexandrine text. The verdict 
of Lightfoot agrees substantially with that expressed by Har- 
nack in an article in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, where he 
says that, apart from the manifest instances of negligence, and 
the peculiarities of the scribe of A, there can be no doubt that 
while both codices are of much the same value, still in most of 
the doubtful cases A has preserved the original text. 

The next point which calls for consideration is the question 
with regard to the origin, date, and authorship of the so-called 
Epistle. How far, it may be asked, have the difficulties with 
regard to these been set at rest by the discovery of the complete 
text which we now possess? It must be confessed that but 
little assistance has been given in this direction. Indeed, the 
difficulties which surround these problems remain in much the 
same force as they did before. Both the Constantinopolitan 
and the Syriac Mss. assign the authorship of both these Epistles 
to Clement, and affirm that they were addressed to the Corin- 
thians ; but external as well as internal evidence shows that 
this testimony, with regard to the Second Epistle, is entitled to 
very little weight. One point, however, has been definitely 
settled. It is now no longer doubtful that this production is 
not an Epistle but a Homily. Grabe was the first to advance 
this opinion, and it was countenanced by Lightfoot, who never- 
theless refused to pass a decided judgment upon the matter at 
issue, since he held it would be unsafe to do so, as only one- 
half of the so-called Epistle was known. There is now no 
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longer room for hesitation. The newly-discovered ending 
makes certain what was before only probable. The indirect 
evidence afforded by the absence of any indication that it is 
addressed to any one in particular, and of all personal allusions, 
together with the direct evidence of such passages as (c. 17), 
“let us not think to give heed and believe now only, while we 
are admonished by the presbyters ;” or again (c. 19), “ there- 
fore, brothers and sisters, after the God of truth hath been 
heard, I read to you an exhortation to the end that ye may 
give heed to the things which are written, so that ye may save 
both yourselves and him that readeth in the midst of you,’— 
all this shows conclusively that we have here a specimen of an 
early Christian homily. 

What, then, is the external testimony to this homily which 
we possess in the writings of the fathers of the Church, which 
may help us to settle the debated questions concerning it? 
Here our information is disappointingly meagre. The first 
writer who mentions it is Eusebius, who, after describing the 
First Epistle of Clement, says, “I should mention also that 
there is said to be a Second Epistle of Clement: but we do 
not know that this is recognised like the former: for we do 
not find the older writers making any use of it.” Here Light- 
foot and Harnack disagree as to the exact meaning of Eusebius ; 
the former holding that he is doubtful simply as to the author- 
ship of the book, while the latter infers that its existence was 
known to him only by hearsay. The phrase in dispute is 
iateov & ws Kai Sevtépa tis elvar Aeyeras Tod Kdnpevtos 
emuoroAn, regarding which Harnack says (Z. f. K. p. 269) that 
the words “ elvax Xeyerax indicate as clearly as possible that he 
had never seen the Epistle.” This conclusion of Harnack 
seems to be the true one; for though the phrase may bear the 
sense which Lightfoot attaches to it, still the other is the more 
natural. This Second Epistle is nowhere else mentioned by 
Eusebius, and to say that “there is said to be a Second Epistle 
of Clement” would be at least a very ambiguous way of ex- 
pressing the fact that he doubted whether Clement was the 
author of a certain Epistle well-known to himself. Harnack’s 
interpretation is also, we think, supported by the language of 
Rufinus and Jerome (quoted by Lightfoot), in which they show 
how they understood the remark of Eusebius. The former 
says, “Dicitur esse et alia Clementis epistola, cujus nos 
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notitiam non accepimus ;” the latter, “ Fertur et secunda ejus 
nomine epistola, quae a veteribus reprobatur.” From the time 
of Eusebius onward we find various references to this homily. 
Those writers who accept the verdict of Eusebius with regard 
to the First Epistle of Clement do the same here, and regard 
the second as spurious. Others, and that as late as the ninth 
century, adopt the same view. Still, from the beginning of 
the sixth century, it is frequently mentioned as genuine, and 
we have direct evidence of its acceptance as a work of Clement 
at a still earlier time. For the growing belief in the Church 
that it was genuine is borne witness to by the scribe of the 
Codex Alexandrinus, who, as we have seen, calls it the Second 
Epistle of Clement, and seems even to regard it as a part of 
the New Testament. The first witness we have who speaks 
of it as addressed to the Corinthians belongs to the beginning 
of the sixth century. Thus it will be seen that the evidence 
with respect to this homily is very confused. Taking a general 
view of such evidence as we have, it may still with consider- 
able probability be said, that while from the sixth century 
onward it received general though hardly universal acceptance, 
yet before this period its Clementine authorship was only 
received in certain districts, and that its address to the Cor- 
inthians, which came later, is not entitled to any consideration. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from this as to the origin of 
the homily? Here we meet two opposing hypotheses, those of 
Lightfoot and Harnack; the former naming Corinth and the 
latter Rome as the place where the homily was delivered. 
Lightfoot, adverting to the fact that all the early witnesses 
who speak of this homily belong to the Eastern Church, gives 
two reasons for adopting his view :—(1) Because he thinks 
that the allusion to the athletic games which is found in the 
seventh paragraph is couched in language which is quite 
natural if addressed to Corinthians, but not so if spoken else- 
where; and (2) because, according to him, this hypothesis 
alone satisfactorily explains the dissemination and reputed 
authorship of the document. Of these it may be said that 
while the first, even admitting that there is some force in the 
argument which he draws from the use of the word xcata- 
méovow, is too slight to rest much weight upon, the second 
is of more importance, and possesses a good deal of probability. 
He supposes that this homily, having been preached at Corinth, 
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was much thought of there, and was accordingly preserved for 
public reading, like the First Epistle of Clement. For con- 
venience it would soon be bound up along with this Epistle, 
and thus the belief would gradually arise that both were due 
to the same author. One great objection to this is the fact 
that it was only known to Eusebius by hearsay, although 
belonging, as we shall afterwards see, to the second century ; 
and although this is not enough of itself to justify the rejec- 
tion of this theory, especially since there is some obscurity as 
to the exact meaning of Eusebius, still it is a, considerable 
hindrance to our acceptance of it as satisfactory. With regard 
indeed to such an uncertain problem as the explanation of the 
esteem in which the homily was held and the authorship which 
was attributed to it, we must be content to accept that hypo- 
thesis which seems to account in the simplest way for the 
little which we know about it. This leads us to a considera- 
tion of Harnack’s theory. He maintains that although this 
homily is alluded to only by writers belonging to the Eastern 
Church, yet originally it came from the Church of the West. 
This seems at first sight a groundless hypothesis, yet the argu- 
ments which he brings forward, and the explanation which his 
theory gives of the history of the homily as known to us, 
render it extremely probable. The difficulty which arises out 
of the circumstance that from the Fathers of the Western 
Church we have no testimony to its existence is perhaps not 
hard to surmount.. We must remember the fate which in the 
West overtook the First Epistle of Clement as well. From 
the end of the fourth century, as Harnack tells us, nothing was 
known of Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians. The once 
prized First Epistle to the Corinthians was, from the beginning 
of the fourth century, overwhelmed by a mass of High-Church 
pseudo-Clementine productions, which better suited the taste 
of the times and the pretensions of the Bishop of Rome. Thus 
the silence we meet with in the West is not to be wondered at. 
The account too which this theory gives of the history of the 
homily is simple and probable. Somewhere between the 
beginning and middle of the fourth century it passed into the 
East ; was found to suit the tastes of the time, touching, as it 
did, upon the Christological disputes then prevalent; gratified 
by many of its exhortations the ascetic spirit of the age ; bore 
evideut traces of a high antiquity ; and thus came to be prized 
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by the Eastern Church, and finally to be ascribed to that 
Roman bishop whom they held in highest respect and whose 
Epistle was still read in their midst. The view of Lightfoot 
seems to give a less natural solution of the perplexing facts of 
the case. It is true indeed, as he remarks, that “the fact that 
these Corinthians took for public reading not only the Epistle 
of Clement, which might be thought to have acquired a peculiar 
sanctity by its venerable age, but also the much later letter of 
the Romans under Bishop Soter, shows the practice of this 
Church in reference to uncanonical documents.” But this 
merely proves that such a course was adopted with writings 
which carried with them a certain stamp of authority. The 
homily under consideration would be preserved for reading in 
the Church, either on account of its contents per se, or on 
account of the source from which it was supposed to emanate, 
or for both reasons. The First Epistle was cherished by the 
Corinthian Church on both grounds, since its author was one 
who was held in the highest respect, and since it dealt with 
those matters which were then distracting the Church. But 
we can hardly say so much about the so-called Second Epistle. 
Its contents, although doubtless favouring tendencies which 
were then prevalent, still seem hardly sufficient to account for 
its preservation alongside the genuine Epistle of Clement. 
Such treatment can best be explained on the supposition that 
it came to the Corinthian Church with some weight of 
authority attached to it. Its Roman origin might of itself be 
a sufficient ground for the esteem in which it was held. Yet, 
as Harnack suggests, its acceptance and preservation in the 
East would be more readily explained, if we might suppose 
that before its transmission from the West, it bore the name 
of Clement as its author. In short, it may be said that its 
reception in the East would be more easily explained by its 
reputed authorship than its reputed authorship by its recep- 
tion. Harnack endeavours to support his theory by internal 
evidence. The close resemblances which this homily has to 
the Shepherd of Hermas justify us, he thinks, in inferring 
that it arose “ex eadem communione ac societate.” Thus 
Rome is the place of its origin. Lightfoot, however, denies 
that greater resemblances exist between these two writings than 
between those of the earliest Christian writers, insisting that ° 
such similarities exhibit merely the peculiarities of the age to 
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which they belonged ; while on the other side he adduces very 
striking differences between the two. Indeed, the internal 
evidence here seems to be pretty evenly balanced, so that no 
definite conclusion can be drawn. And on this point Hilgen- 
feld is substantially at one with Lightfoot. On the whole it 
may be said that Harnack’s theory explains most easily the 
difficulties which the question of the origin of this homily 
presents, and especially it has the advantage over Lightfoot’s 
of enabling us to understand why Eusebius only knew it by 
hearsay, and why it was universally alluded to as an Epistle. 
Before considering the internal evidence for the date of the 
homily, it will be as well to give a summary of its contents, 
as we shall thereby be enabled in some measure to perceive 
the rude state in which theology then was, and also the earnest 
Christian spirit which breathes throughout the whole sermon. 
Anything like a connected summary it is impossible to give. 
The preacher has no system in his method of presenting his 
thoughts. They are expressed loosely and incoherently, with 
frequent repetitions and the scantiest attention to logical arrange- 
ment, so that it was not without reason that Photius spoke of 
the confusion and want of connection which the sermon every- 
where exhibits. As Ritschl has rightly remarked, the main 
object of the author is to enjoin the fulfilment of the com- 
mands of Christ, and this duty he enforces by means of various 
considerations, which will be seen from the following sketch. 
(Chap. 1.) Brethren, we ought to regard Christ as God, as the 
Judge of quick and dead. We ought not to think meanly of 
the salvation which Christ has brought us. For what has He 
done? We were sunk in idolatry, we were dead in sin and 
ignorance, but He has quickened us, and called us out of dark- 
ness into light. He has had compassion on us, even as a father 
pitieth his sons, and has saved us when we had no hope save 
in Him alone. (Chap. 2.) We have seen the fulfilment of the 
saying, “ Rejoice thou barren that bearest not.” It is we who 
are spoken of here, for the Gentile Church was once like a 
barren woman, but through the grace of God has now become 
the joyful mother of many children. Another Scripture also 
saith, “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” This 
saying too Christ has fulfilled in us, for He has come and 
called us even while we were perishing. (Chap. 3.) Since then 
He has bestowed such blessings upon us, we owe Him all re- 
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compense in our power. And what He asks from us in return 
is, that we do not deny Him through whom the knowledge 
of the Father of truth has been given. ‘“ Whoso confesseth 
me,” He says, “him will I confess before the Father.” Such 
acknowledgment must be made in deeds. We ought not to be 
like those of whom Jeremiah says, “ This people honoureth me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from me.” (Chap. 4.) 
Let us therefore not only call Him Lord, for this will not save 
us; for He saith, “ Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall be saved, but he that doeth righteousness.” Let us 
confess Him by our works, by putting away all evil, by being 
temperate, merciful, kindly. Only by so doing shall we escape 
at the last, when, as our Lord has told us, upon those who, 
though they be gathered in His bosom, yet keep not His com- 
mandments, the doom shall be pronounced, “Depart from 
me, I know you not whence ye are, ye workers of iniquity.” 
(Chap. 5.) Let us be ready then to quit this world if He calls 
us so to do, for we are but sojourners here. We need not fear 
them that kill the body ; rather let us remember His warning, 
and fear Him who has power over both soul and body to destroy 
them. The things of this world are but trifling and transi- 
tory; the reward which Christ has promised is great and 
eternal. Only by renunciation of the world can we secure 
this reward; if we fail in this, we shall come short of life 
eternal. (Chap. 6.) Here there can be no compromise. We 
cannot serve two masters. This world and the next are irre- 
concilable enemies. Since this is the case we ought not to 
hesitate in our choice. If we choose the present life we lose 
an eternal reward; we gain what is mean and perishable, we 
forfeit what is glorious and enduring. And we must make 
our choice for ourselves. As Ezekiel saith, even Noah, Job, 
and Daniel could not deliver their children. How shall we 
then be saved if we keep not our baptism pure and undefiled ? 
(Chap. 7.) Let us then throng to the contest that we may win 
the crown. The conflict is hard, but the reward is great. Even 
if we cannot all be victors, at least let us come near to the 
crown. In the corruptible contests we know that a dreadful 
punishment awaits those who keep not the laws. How much 
greater shall our punishment be if we deal corruptly “ with 
the contest of incorruption”? He himself hath said of those 
who break the seal, “Their worm shall not die, and their fire 
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shall not be quenched, and they shall be for a spectacle unto 
all flesh.” (Chap. 8.) Now is the time for repentance. We are 
like clay, which may be re-shaped if it be twisted in the hands 
of the potter, but which can never be mended after it has once 
passed through the fire. So our opportunities for repentance 
all lie in this world ; after death we can no more make con- 
fession nor repent any more. We can only hope to gain 
eternal life by doing the will of the Father here. How shall 
he that is faithless in little be faithfulin much? Keep the 
flesh pure and the seal unstained, so shall you receive life. 
(Chap. 9.) Let no man deny the resurrection of the body. As 
Christ, who was first spirit, became flesh and called us, even so 
shall we be judged in the flesh. Let us then guard the flesh 
as a temple of God, always seeking to serve and honour Him. 
He is the great Physician; then let us come to Him to be 
healed, and render unto Him that recompense which alone He 
asks of us,—true, heartfelt repentance. If we so do He will 
receive us as His sons; for hath the Lord not said, “These are 
My brethren which do the will of My Father”? (Chap. 10.) 
Wherefore let us do the will of the Father that we may live: let 
us pursue only what is good, and avoid every appearance of evil. 
Thus only can we hope to attain true happiness. Many there 
are indeed who fail to attain this because they are moved by 
the fear of men, and for the sake of present peace let slip the 
eternal reward. Nor does the effect of their actions end with 
themselves ; for they lead many an innocent soul to destruction, 
not knowing that thereby they double their own condemnation. 
(Chap. 11.) Let us not falter as if we doubted God’s promises. 
The word of prophecy denounces all such as are double-minded 
and say in their heart, “ These things we heard of old in the days 
of our fathers also, yet we have waited day after day, and 
have seen none of them.” All things are maturing to their 
consummation, as the vine slowly grows and ripens until it 
produces the full-formed grape. Let us then wait patiently, 
knowing that God is faithful, and will make us sharers of the 
joys he has promised to the righteous. (Chap. 12.) Our Lord 
Himself has told us the signs by which we may know when 
His kingdom is at hand. For being asked when His kingdom 
would come, He said, ‘‘ When the two shall be one, and the 
outside as the inside, and the male with the female neither 
male nor female.” By this He means, when perfect sincerity 
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shall reign, when the soul by its good works shall be made as 
manifest as the body is to the eye, and when all impurity shall 
have ceased. When men act thus, then we may look for the 
kingdom of God. (Chap. 13.) Let us therefore repent with our 
whole soul. Let us seek so to live that we may magnify 
before men the name of God. For the Lord saith, “ Every day 
My name is blasphemed among all the Gentiles.” And how 
do we blaspheme it but in our lives? For when the Gentiles 
hear from us the oracles of God, they marvel at their beauty 
and goodness; but when they see us hating and envying each 
other they laugh us to scorn, saying that our words are but an 
idle story and delusion, and thus God’s name is blasphemed. 
(Chap. 14.) Wherefore let us so act that we may be of the spiritual 
Church, which is the Church of life. For ye are not ignorant 
that “the living Church is the body of Christ: for the Scrip- 
ture saith—God made man, male and female. The male is 
Christ and the female is the Church.” The books and the 
apostles likewise clearly teach us that the Church has existed 
from the beginning. As Jesus was spiritual, and has been 
manifested in the last days for our salvation, so the Church 
was spiritual, and has been manifested in His flesh. Let us 
then guard her in the flesh, that we may be made partakers of 
the spirit of which the flesh is the copy. He who deals 
wantonly with the flesh deals wantonly with the Church, and 
shall not partake of the Spirit, which is Christ. (Chap. 15.) The 
advice which I have given you with regard to chastity is not 
of small importance. I speak in faith and love, since it is the 
only return I can make to God the creator: do you listen in 
faith and love too, for this is the recompense that you can give. 
Neither let us be slow to ask blessings from God. He is more 
ready to give, He has told us, than we are to ask. A comfort 
truly to those who have submitted themselves unto God, but a 
condemnation to those who have been disobedient. (Chap. 16.) 
Therefore, let us repent while we yet have time. If we 
steadfastly refuse to gratify the evil lusts of our souls we shall 
find mercy of Jesus. For the day of judgment is coming, 
when heaven and earth shall melt away, and all the deeds and 
thoughts of men shall be laid open. Add to your repentance 
almsgiving, which is better than fasting, even as fasting is 
better than prayer. “Blessed is every man that is found full 
of these. For almsgiving lifteth off the burden of sin.” 
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(Chap. 17.) Again I repeat, let us repent lest any of us perish. If 
we are commanded to teach idolaters the error of their ways, 
and to instruct them in the truth, how wrong is it that any 
one should be lost who has once known God. Therefore let 
us assist and admonish each other, that we all may be saved. 
Nor let us only give heed while the presbyters are addressing 
us, but when we have gone to our homes let us remember what 
has been said, and keep the commandments of the Lord that 
we may be all gathered together unto life. For the Lord has 
said that He will come to gather together all the nations, tribes, 
and languages. This He will do at the day of judgment, when 
the unbelievers shall lament their obstinacy, and shall receive 
their punishment. “Their worm shall not die, and their fire 
shall not be quenched, and they shall be for a spectacle unto 
all flesh.” But the righteous who have endured the hardships 
and hated the pleasures of this sinful world, when they see the 
punishment of the wicked, shall give glory to God, because 
there is hope for the upright in heart. (Chap. 18.) Let us then 
strive that we may be found among the number of the right- 
eous who have served God and not among the wicked who are 
judged. I myself, stained as I am with sin, and subject to 
temptation, follow diligently after righteousness, that I may at 
least come near unto it, while I fear the judgment to come. 
(Chap. 19.) Therefore, brothers and sisters, after the God of 
truth hath been heard, I read you this exhortation, in order 
that believing you may save both me and yourselves. All the 
reward I ask for is, that ye repent and lay hold on eternal life. 
By so doing, your earnestness will stimulate the young, who 
long for the goodness of God. Let us not be so foolish as to 
be angry with those who admonish us, and turn us from sin. 
For not unfrequently we sin without knowing it, so dark have 
our understandings become through evil passions. Let us then 
strive to keep the commandments of God. If we do so, 
although we may be miserable in the present time, yet we 
may rest assured that we shall receive the reward of immor- 
tality at last. Eternal peace is reserved for us in Heaven, 
where are all the fathers, and where sorrow can never come. 
(Chap. 20.) Neither be troubled that you often see in this 
world the good man suffering poverty, and the unrighteous 
possessing wealth. The present life is the arena in which we 
have to contend: we cannot hope for the crown here, it will 
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be given us in the future. Were the reward of goodness to be 
given at once, we would seek it as a matter of merchandise 
rather than of piety, “ we should seem to be righteous, though 
we were pursuing not that which is godly, but that which is 
gainful.” 

“To the only God invisible, the Father of truth, who sent 
forth unto us the Saviour and Prince of Immortality, through 
whom also He made manifest unto us the truth and the 
heavenly life, to Him be the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

After this summary of the contents of the homily, we may 
now proceed to a consideration of the arguments drawn from 
them as to the date at which it was written. Here Lightfoot 
and Harnack agree. The latter has, with great clearness, 
examined the data for the solution of this problem in two 
exhaustive articles in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
and the chief grounds upon which his conclusion is based may 
be briefly stated. 

The theology of the author of the homily is confused, and 
even contradictory. In the opening chapters he tells his 
hearers that they “ought so to think of Jesus Christ as of God, 
as of the Judge of quick and dead :” while yet in another place 
we find him saying that God alone is the uncreated, the Creator 
of all, even of Christ Himself. “For,” he says (c. 14), “the 
Scripture saith—God made man, male and female. The male 
is Christ, and the female is the Church.” The Church, also, is 
the only celestial person he speaks of besides Christ ; he seems 
to have no clear conception of the Holy Spirit as a distinct per- 
sonality. Again, his conception of the relation in which the 
benefits which believers now enjoy stand to the work of salva- 
tion accomplished by Christ is dim and confused. He seems to 
have no firm grasp of the apostolic thought of the regeneration 
which is wrought in believers through Christ. At one time 
cwrnpia is used by him as synonymous with «Ajovs, as in 
c. 2, “He saved many, coming and calling us when we were 
even now perishing,” or in c. 9, “Christ the Lord, who saved 
us, being first spirit, then became flesh, and so called us.” 
At other times owrnpia denotes something still lying in the 
future, as in c. 8, “Let us, while we are in this world, 
repent with our whole heart ... that we may be saved by 
the Lord.” One idea upon which he lays great stress, in 
common with other Gentile Christians of that age, is that 
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Christ has brought to us the true knowledge or yra@ars of God. 
In c. 3, ¢g., he mentions as the first blessing which God 
has bestowed upon us through Christ, “that we, who are 
living, do not sacrifice to these dead gods, neither worship 
them, but through Him have known the Father of truth.” 
This is also confirmed by the concluding doxology, where 
Christ is spoken of as One “through whom He made manifest 
unto us the truth and the heavenly life.” His conception of 
faith, too, is different from that of Paul. To him wiotis is 
equivalent to édzis; it is the sure hope in the future fulfil- 
ment of the promises which God has made to them that truly 
believe ; while again, it is not very clear whether he regarded 
works as the means by which salvation is secured, or simply 
looked wpon them as necessary in so far as they are the condi- 
tion upon which salvation is realised. These facts, which 
show that the fundamental conceptions of the Apostolic times 
are alien to the author’s mode of thought, lead to the conclu- 
sion that this homily could not have been composed before the 
beginning of the second century. Further, we find the teaching 
of the author markedly influenced by that attitude of sharp con- 
trast to Judaism which the Church of the second century had 
to assume when she exercised her apologetic function and vin- 
dicated her independence against the pretensions of Judaism. 
Taking along with this a passage from the homily, we shall be 
enabled still more definitely to limit the date. In the second 
chapter it is said, “ Again, in that He said, For the children of the 
desolate are more than of her that hath the husband; he so 
spake because our people seemed desolate and forsaken of God, 
whereas now, having believed, we have become more than 
those who seemed to have God.” From this it appears that 
the number of Christians at that time exceeded that of the 
Jews. It is therefore altogether very likely that the homily 
was not written before 120 or 130. In addition to this, it 
appears from the manner in which several sayings of our Lord 
are introduced, that the Church at that time must have pos- 
sessed Gospels in writing which it regarded as of equal 
authority with the Old Testament, as containing the words of 
Christ. In proof of this, such passages may be mentioned as, 
c. 8, “For the Lord saith in the gospel,” and, c. 2, “ Again 
another Scripture (ypad7) saith,” where these phrases are used 
to introduce sayings of Christ. In view of all this, we may 
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take 130 as one of the limits within which the date lies. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to allow a later date for the 
homily than 150 to 160. It is evident throughout that a canon 
of the New Testament had not been formed at the time at 
which it was written. The author refers, indeed, to the 
Gospels, but it seems clear that he regards them as on a level 
with the Old Testament only in so far as they contain the 
words of our Lord. Apostolic writings appear also to be dis- 
tinguished by him from the Gospels, as well as from the Old 
Testament. Again he quotes (c. 4, 5, etc.), apparently as an 
authority, an apocryphal Gospel, which Lightfoot says “we can 
hardly be wrong in identifying with the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians.” This is sufficient to exclude the homily from among 
the productions which belong to the last quarter of the second 
century. If, along with these considerations, we take into 
account the allusion to certain Gnostic practices, combined 
with the absence of any indication of a struggle going on within 
the Church against intellectual forms of Gnostic error, and the 
mention of the Aeon Ecclesia in language resembling that of 
the Gnostic Valentinus, and which could only have been 
tolerated before the latter had promulgated his errors—it may 
be said that the above-mentioned date is fixed with sufficient 
accuracy. 

With regard to the authorship of the homily, not much need 
be said. Bryennius still holds that the author is Clement, 
Bishop of Rome; but this opinion is decisively rejected by all 
other critics. Hilgenfeld, again, maintains that it is due to 
Clement of Alexandria. Lightfoot objects to this on what 
seem to be strong grounds. “The wide learning,” he says, 
“the extensive vocabulary, the speculative power, the vigorous 
and epigrammatic expression of the Alexandrian Clement are 
all wanting to this sermon, which is confused in thought and 
slipshod in expression, and is only redeemed from commonplace 
by its moral earnestness and by some peculiarities of doctrinal 
exposition.” Harnack is somewhat inclined to ascribe this 
homily to a third Clement, intermediate between the other 
two—that Clement who is mentioned in the Second Vision, 
related in the book called the Shepherd of Hermas, This view 
is rejected by Lightfoot, after a short criticism. Into this we 
need not follow him, as Harnack himself has abandoned this 
theory, and is content, along with Lightfoot, to leave the 
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authorship undetermined. Still, as we have already seen, it 
must be admitted that some such theory as this would explain 
most readily the reception which this homily met with in the 
Eastern Church, and the authorship which was attached to it. 

The sketch which has been given of this homily shows the 
extremely rudimentary character of the theology of the age in 
which it was composed. The Church was then but beginning 
to speak, and could only express herself in a confused and 
childlike way. What she did utter contained elements of 
opposition which were then but imperfectly, if at all, recog- 
nised ; statements which were afterwards to be thrust into 
sharp and decided contrast then lay side by side in artless 
harmony, unconscious of any need of reconciliation. Circum- 
stances had not yet arisen to call forth a statement of belief 
with anything approaching to dogmatic precision; the contest 
with heresy had not yet helped to mould men’s crude and 
floating ideas into logical shape and sequence. Thus it would 
be wholly unjust to consider the author of this homily heretical 
merely on account of passages which seem to us to imply a 
departure from apostolic doctrine. He simply reflects the 
consciousness of the Church at the time, and cannot be tried 
by the standard of formulated expressions of belief which 
belong to a later age. The Church felt intensely what she 
was unable to formulate precisely, and she had to learn in the 
course of centuries how to give expression to her feelings in a 
logical form. She was then in her infancy, and we could no 
more expect to receive from the author of a sermon belonging 
to that time anything but what is disordered and incoherent, 
than we could expect to hear from the stammering lips of a 
child the reasoned speech of a full-grown man. Yet, in spite 
of all its theological shortcomings, this sermon commands our 
esteem. Though the author betrays little speculative power, 
yet we admire him for his true abiding faith and deep religious 
zeal, carried though it may be to the verge of Encratite 
austerity. His moral qualities are sufficient to win our 
respect, even though he realised but imperfectly the grounds 
upon which his faith was based. In the words of the great 
English schelar whom we have so often quoted, “ The homily 
itself as a literary work is almost worthless. As the earliest 
example of its kind, however, and as the product of an im- 
portant age of which we possess only the scantiest remains, it 
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has the highest value, Nor will its intellectual poverty blind 
us to its true grandeur, as an example of the lofty moral 
earnestness and triumphant faith which subdued a reluctant 
world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the Cross.” 

R. T. CUNNINGHAM. 


Note.—Since the above was written, a remarkable book (Peregrinus Pro- 
teus, by J. M. Cotterill— Messrs. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh) has appeared 
bearing on the subject of this Article ; and Professor Lindsay has kindly 
furnished me with the following summary of the results which it seeks to 
establish. The documents with which Mr. Cotterill deals are these : 
—(1) De Morte Peregrini: Lucian. (2) Evangelium Thomae. (3) 
Epistolae duae ad Corinthios: Clement. (4) Bibliotheca Photii. (5) De 
Praenotione ad Epigenem Liber: Galen. (6) De Legendis Libris Gen- 
tilium: Basil. (7) Epistola ad Diognetum: Justin Martyr. (8) De 
Spiritu Sancto, cc. 29, 30: Basil. (9) Oratio: Justin. (10) Epistola ad 
Theophilum: John of Damascus. (11) Praefationes duae to the Sacra 
Parallela of John of Damascus. (12) Clitophontis et Leucippes Amores : 
Achilles Tatius. (33) Maccabaeorum iii. 

All these, Mr. Cotterill maintains, are documents forged in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. His line of proof is— 

1. Henry Stephen, the great printer, describes how to make “ parodies,” 
and shows that it was a favourite amusement among the scholars of the 
Revival Period. 

2. The method, extended to the production not of sentences, but short 
tracts, is—To take several authors, pick out from page after page a phrase 
or a sentence or a word, and mix all up in a mosaic, commonly with a 
harmonious “ motif.” 

3. The above writings are a mosaic formed as above, and can be picked 
to pieces. 

Now, apart altogether from the question of proof, this theory, yf proved, 
would have the following results :—(1) it would render the Epistles of 
Clement worthless, and all investigations, such as those of Lightfoot and 
Harnack, valueless : and (2) it would overthrow the whole system of mss. 
evidence—for the Epistles of Clement and Maccabees iii. are found in the 
Codex Alexandrinus, which is currently held, according to accepted criteria 
of mss., to belong to the fifth century. 
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Art. IX.—A New Form of Calvinism. 


Predestination and Free Will and the Westminster Confession of Faith : 
With Explanation of Rom. 1x., and Appendix on Christ’s Preaching to 
“the Spirits in Prison.” By Joun Forses, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Oriental Languages, Aberdeen. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1878. 


object of this publication is to relieve the tender con- 

sciences of some, who fear that by giving their assent to 
the Westminster Confession they would be committed to the 
doctrine it is currently held to teach, that God disposes of men 
by irrespective decrees, and that they could not hold the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of God’s willingness that all men should be 
saved. This object Dr. Forbes seeks to attain by showing that 
the doctrine of predestination, as taught in Scripture and the 
Westminster Standards, does not involve these consequences, 
and hence that the Confession may be vindicated from the 
charges usually brought against it on this head. The general 
principle from which he starts is unquestionably a sound one : 
that all good originates from God, and all evil originates from 
the creature, being only permitted, not caused, by God. This 
he illustrates by saying that God has delegated to man a por- 
tion, however small, of his own power, in virtue of which he 
can originate sin, by willing against God’s will. This is the 
way in which it must be conceived by all who hold the opinion 
that moral evil is anything positive; but it may be well to 
remember, that if we take the Augustinian view of the nega- 
tive or privative nature of sin, we do not need to seek a posi- 
tive cause of this defect, but may account for it simply by the 
mutability of the will of the creature. The power that God 
gave to his intelligent creatures is in this view not that of 
originating either good or evil, but that of freely willing and 
doing good ; and inasmuch as they had not the gift of infallibly 
doing so, the possibility of their failure and sin was involved 
in this. This difference in the way of representing the funda- 
mental truth may be found to be of some importance at a later 
stage of the inquiry. 

Dr. Forbes proceeds to point out the difference indicated in 
Scripture and the Confession between predestination to life 
and foreordination to death, or more particularly between 
election and reprobation: that while the former is to be traced 
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ultimately to God’s free grace, and is unconditional, the latter is 
to be traced to the free will of the creature, and is founded on 
the foresight of his sin and unbelief, which God purposed to 
permit but not to cause. In making this distinction he is fol- 
lowing the steps of some of the best Calvinistic divines. This 
distinction Dr. Forbes thinks, if fully carried out to its legiti- 
mate consequences, suffices to meet all the objections usually 
brought against the Calvinistic doctrine. These he proceeds 
to consider in detail under five heads: that Calvinism limits 
God’s love; that it precludes all probation; that it is incom- 
patible with man’s choice; that it denies any condition of sal- 
vation ; and that it makes God’s sovereignty decide the fate of 
all irrespective of any difference in them. To each of these in 
turn he applies the- distinction above stated; and he thinks 
that it enables him to repel them all and assert the opposite 
of each. 

In reply to the first, he easily succeeds in showing that it 
is not the eternity of the divine purpose that can possibly 
limit God’s love ; for if in point of fact God does not save all 
men, his not having purposed to do so creates no new difficulty. 
The question is therefore removed to the work of God in the 
conversion of sinners, and here Dr. Forbes thinks that most 
Calvinists commit a mistake in admitting or asserting that 
God could save all men if he willed it. Fully recognising that 
the divine power can only be limited by what involves a con- 
tradiction, he holds that “involved in the very creation of 
responsible agents is the inalienable power of resisting God’s 
holy will and continuing obstinately in that resistance in spite 
of every means used for their recovery” (p. 14). Accordingly 
God cannot save those who do not give their consent to be 
saved by him, and he cannot infallibly secure their consent. 
At this point he comes perilously near the Arminian doctrine 
that God’s agency in conversion consists only of moral 
suasion, which the free will of man can always resist and 
overcome. But he saves himself from this conclusion by 
distinguishing two stages in the saving work of God, 
-—an earlier, in which he works by a moral power per- 
suading sinners to give their consent to be renewed, and a 
second, in which he renews them by a miraculous power. 
This latter agency he admits is irresistible, but the former may 
be, and is often, resisted and overcome. Clearly this theory, if 
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it can be maintained, completely answers the first of the 
objections stated against Calvinism—its limiting the love of 
God. It is also employed by Dr. Forbes to show, against the 
second objection, that Calvinism does allow a probation to 
sinners. He strongly asserts the Confessional doctrine that 
man is altogether passive in regeneration: but he applies that 
term only to the second of the two stages of God’s work of 
grace; while in the first of them he finds room for probation 
and free choice on the part of man. Thus his theory, while 
approximating in appearance to the Arminian doctrine, by 
making the choice of man’s free will the turning-point, differs 
from that doctrine by placing that choice at an earlier point 
in the process, so as to leave room after it for regeneration in 
the full Calvinistic sense. And this difference is of consider- 
able importance; for it enables him to represent the choice 
that is so momentous as entirely devoid of all merit, and as an 
act of which the unregenerate soul, though impotent to any 
spiritual good, is quite capable. The willingness to be saved 
that is wrought by the moral suasion employed in the first 
stage of God’s work on the soul is not the faith by which 
we embrace Christ ; it is not even that desire after salvation by 
which the semi-Pelagians held that men can prepare themselves 
for conversion ; it is an act of mere self-interest, prompted by a 
sense of danger and of the need of deliverance. In these 
descriptions and limitations we gladly recognise Dr. Forbes’ 
honest and earnest desire to maintain in their integrity the 
evangelical doctrines of the total depravity of man and the 
sole agency of the Spirit of God in regeneration; and we 
admit that his theory does fully conserve these. But we 
greatly fear that it does so at the expense of assuming an 
artificial character that is not consistent with Scripture 
and Christian experience. What positive evidence is there for 
such a distinction of two stages in conversion? Is it not 
rather the testimony of the Bible and the believer’s conscious- 
ness, that the crisis of the soul’s history, the decisive hour, is 
not at some point antecedent to faith and the new birth, but 
just in these acts themselves? Is it indeed possible to con- 
ceive such an act of consent on the sinner’s part to God’s 
renewing him, yet purely indifferent in a moral point of view ? 
Must it not rather be regarded as really the first act of a new 
and better life? The passage of Scripture that he quotes as 
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illustrating the consent of man to his own regeneration : e.g. our 
Lord’s words, “ How often would I have gathered you... . 
and ye would not?” “ye hear not God’s words ;” “ye have 
seen me and believe not,” surely describe the absence simply 
of saving faith, and not also of some preparatory choice : as 
the opposite of them, the thing that Jesus would have his 
hearers to do, was actually to believe on him with a real 
spiritual faith. Dr. Forbes seems to be misled by the natural 
analogies that he uses to explain his view, such as the case of 
a confirmed drunkard not able to free himself from the bond- 
age of his vice, but able to put himself into the hands of a 
physician and let him effect a remedy, or that of blind Barti- 
meus, unable to give himself sight, but able to cry, “ Thou Son 
of David, have mercy on me.” In like manner Dr. Forbes 
holds that the unregenerate man cannot renew himself, but 
can yield himself to Christ that he may be renewed by him. 
But in these and all the examples given the change ultimately 
desired is a physical one, and the whole moral renovation is 
accomplished in the previous act ; and this makes them very 
imperfect illustrations of a theory on which the first choice is 
entirely devoid of any moral excellenve. Besides, although 
we can distinguish two such acts, when there is an outward 
thing to be done, it seems impossible to do so when the whole 
change is inward, and has its seat in the will or heart. We 
can conceive a drunkard putting himself under a physician’s 
care to cure him of a physical craving that he cannot himself 
overcome ; but then that implies that the moral tendency to 
indulgence has been already conquered. But in the case of 
conversion, the inability which it needs God’s power to remove 
is not natural but moral ; and when one really desires that it 
be removed, the removal of it has already begun. It may not 
indeed be completed ; there may and does remain, as Paul's 
experience described in Romans vii. shows, a want of power 
to do what is good, even when it is sincerely and earnestly 
desired. But this impotence is still a moral one, arising really 
from the imperfection of the will and weakness of the desire ; 
as Augustine profoundly says: “Homo qui voluerit et non 
potuerit, nondum se plene velle cognoscat.” Dr. Forbes’ 
distinction between God’s moral power exerted in securing 
the consent of the sinner to his own regeneration, and his 
miraculous power exerted in regeneration itself, seems almost 
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inevitably to lead to a conception of the latter as of a physical 
kind. 

This may be illustrated by comparing Dr. Forbes’ view with 
that of Ebrard, to which it has a greater affinity than to any 
other I know. That ingenious and able divine, in his Christliche 
Dogmatik, makes a distinction between the work of the Spirit 
in conversion and regeneration, to the effect that in the former, 
which he calls gratia preveniens, he acts upon the noetic 
faculties of our nature,—ze. the understanding, conscience, and 
will—in such a way as may be resisted by unbelief; though if 
it be yielded to faith will follow; while in the latter, which 
he calls gratia operans, the Spirit works on the substantial 
spiritual centre of life in the soul beneath the range of con- 
sciousness in the case of those who already believe, and does so 
in a way in which man is altogether passive and the Spirit’s 
working is irresistible. This latter anagennetic work of the 
Spirit, as he calls it, he connects further with the 
sacraments, though this is perhaps not an essential part 
of his theory. Dr. Forbes’ view differs from this mainly in 
the position it assigns to faith; for while Ebrard holds that it 
is the effect of that prevenient grace or work of the Spirit 
which may be resisted, our author makes the consent that is 
thus won something antecedent to and distinct from faith, and 
holds faith to be the effect of the operative or miraculous work 
of the Spirit in regeneration. Each view involves very great 
difficulties, and is hard to reconcile with Scripture and Christian 
experience. On Dr. Forbes’ alternative, as already indicated, 
it is extremely difficult to conceive of that act of consent that 
is distinct from and antecedent to faith, and it is hard to believe 
that the decisive act that forms the turning-point of the soul’s 
history, deciding its future weal or woe, should be one entirely 
destitute of moral excellence, an act of the natural man from 
merely natural motives. But, on the other hand, Ebrard’s 
theory is exposed to not less serious objections. If faith be 
wrought in the soul by the first operation of God’s Spirit, what 
need is there for a new birth over and above that? Is not 
faith, according to the Protestant and Scriptural conception of 
it, the germ of the new life as working by love? The life of 
faith, showing itself in its fruits, is the outward manifestation 


1 According to the old terminology gratia preveniens and gratia operans 
are the same. 
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of the change of heart usually known as regeneration ; apart 
from that we have no experimental evidence of the reality of 
such a change at all; and in the Biblical descriptions of the 
fruits of the Spirit, the evidences of the new life (e.g. Gal. v. 
17-25, 1 John iii. 10-17), we find that they are all such things 
as proceed from a living faith. Unless then we abandon this 
notion of faith and adopt.the Roman Catholic one, or something 
like it, the assertion of a regeneration subsequent to faith is a 
thing of which there is no evidence, and very like a mere 
fancy. Ebrard tries to explain it by a psychological theory ; 
but it is hardly safe to make this vital Christian truth depend 
so much on a philosophical speculation, that is far from being 
generally accepted, and deals with things about which we can 
have no direct or certain knowledge. 

Do not these difficulties on both sides seem to suggest that 
it is an error to separate these two agencies of the Spirit—the 
moral and the miraculous? For it is not to be denied that 
both of these epithets truly belong to the power by which 
sinners are converted to God. It is equally wrong to conceive 
of it as miraculous only and not moral; as, with the Arminians, 
to regard it as consisting of nothing more than moral suasion. 
But it is not first the one and then the other, but both at once. 
Scripture speaks of one great change wrought by God on 
sinners,—a new birth, a quickening, a creating anew, convert- 
ing, moving to faith and repentance; and the history and 
experience of believers enable us to recognise the reality of 
one such change, but they do not lead us to think of two separate 
acts or stages in it. The influence that the Spirit uses is 
moral, for it consists of reasons, motives, considerations, the 
most appropriate and telling; it deals with man as a responsible 
free agent: but it is also something more than moral, it is 
powerful, effectual, creative. It is the constraining influence of 
love, the expulsive power of a new affection : the cords of love 
are the bands of men. Augustine calls it victrix delectatio, and 
the Synod of Dort potentissima simul et swavissima. No doubt 
the combination of these two seemingly opposite qualities is 
hard to comprehend, and involves a profound mystery ; it is 
one of those antinomies that frequently beset us in theology, 
and that we cannot reconcile. But it seems better to recognise 
it as such than to attempt to get rid of it, either by denying 
one or other of the apparently opposite sides, or by separating 
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the work into two parts. A better analogy than those that 
Dr. Forbes employs is to be found in the healing of the palsied 
by our Lord when he said to the man with the withered hand, 
“Stretch forth thy hand.” He commanded him to do a thing 
for which he had no power, yet in the very act of doing it he 
received the power, and when he stretched it forth, it was 
restored to strength. So the sinner is called in the gospel to 
believe and repent, acts which he is morally impotent to do; 
but along with the call goes the gracious work of the Spirit, 
and he receives and exercises the power to obey. In the order 
of nature the receiving the power must precede the exercise of 
it, and yet in the practical application it seems, as in the case 
of the palsied man, as if the exercise of it were the condition of 
its being bestowed. 

If these views be correct, it follows that God by his almighty 
and mysterious power can secure the consent of the human will 
to salvation, without doing any violence to its freedom ; and 
we cannot say, with Dr. Forbes, God could not save all men 
simply because they are free, and may refuse and resist his 
grace. At the same time it can be said, as strongly as our 
author does, that the reason why all men are not saved is not 
any want of willingness on the part of God. Though we do not 
affirm that it was precisely their freedom that made it impos- 
sible for God to secure their salvation, we may well believe 
that some other reason, of which we know nothing, rendered 
this unsuitable, and therefore impossible for God to do. For 
God’s omnipotence is His power of doing everything that 
ought to be done, not anything that is improper or unworthy 
of God; and even though the freedom of man’s will does not 
interpose any obstacle, who knows what other considerations 
may do so? and who can doubt that God saves as many of His 
sinful creatures as He wisely and properly can, and thus is 
infinite in love, though many of them are left to perish ? 

In this way we think the first objection to Calvinism dealt 
with by Dr. Forbes should be met, rather than by such a 
theory of conversion as he has propounded. As to the second 
of these objections, that the Calvinistic doctrine destroys the 
probation and responsibility of man, it must be admitted that, 
if we decline to adopt Dr. Forbes’ or any similar theory, we 
cannot give so complete an answer to it as his theory, if cor- 
rect, would afford. The only thing that can be said, I think, is, 
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that the sinner’s inability to repent and believe is not physical, 
but moral, and that, as Augustine put it, non inviti tales sumus. 
This is sufficient practically to shut our mouths, and to con- 
vince every candid man that he at least has no ground of com- 
plaint against God. But it certainly does not give a complete 
theoretic solution of the problem, but leaves us in the face of a 
sad and awful mystery. I do not see, however, that we can 
escape this by any theory consistent with the facts of the case. 

The third objection, that God’s choice excludes man’s choice, 
is of subordinate importance ; and in regard to it I do not 
think that Dr. Forbes’ theory gives him any great advantage 
over the more common Calvinistic view in the way of meeting 
it. That there is a choice both on the part of God and of man is 
a fact about which there can be no difficulty ; and it seems less 
objectionable to say that God’s choice precedes and can secure 
that of man, than that man’s precedes and can secure that of 
God ; or, what is the only other alternative, that they are 
mutually independent, which would imply the inadmissible 
supposition that God may sometimes choose man, and man 
may sometimes choose God, in vain. 

In considering the fourth objection to Calvinism with which 
he deals,—that it denies any condition in order to the salvation 
of the elect, Dr. Forbes is brought back from the doctrine of 
conversion to that of predestination. For it is not the ques- 
tion whether it can be said that any condition is proposed in 
the gospel to the sinner that he discusses, but the question 
whether the purpose of God in regard to the salvation of the 
elect is unconditional. On this point Dr. Forbes contends 
that the Westminster Confession does not exclude all condi- 
tions, but only all conditions or causes moving God to predes- 
tinate them to life, and that, consistently with this, it may be 
held that there are conditions differentiating the elect from the 
non-elect, though not moving God to predestinate them. The 
condition that he asserts is nothing positive, but merely the 
not hardening themselves against the gracious influences of 
the gospel; nothing meritorious, nothing even really good, 
nothing that makes them or proves them better or less evil 
than others, but simply what makes it possible for God to 
save them consistently with the freedom of their will In 
this point, even more than in the doctrine of conversion, Dr. 
Forbes occupies a position similar to that of Ebrard, and 
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unlike almost all other divines. It is neither the doctrine of 
Arminians nor that of most Calvinists, nor even exactly that 
of the Lutheran Church, that they hold, though it seems to 
be more akin to the last than to either of the former. The 
Arminian view is that the ground or reason of God’s predestina- 
tion of the saved to life is his foreknowledge of their faith and 
perseverance, as effected with at least the co-operation of their 
own will. The common Calvinistic doctrine is that the saved 
are predestinated to faith and perseverance, which are wrought 
in them by God’s grace, in order to their eternal life. This 
predestinatiou, however, though it is not on account of their 
foreseen faith and perseverance, is not held to be without a 
reason, else it would be arbitrary, and therefore unworthy of 
God. Only it is held that it depends on no reason outside of 
God, i.e. independent of him. Some difference in men may, 
on Calvinistic principles, be the reason why some are elected 
to life and others not, only it must be something traceable 
ultimately to the will of God, and not to an independent will 
of man. Now, Dr. Forbes denies this, and holds strongly 
that God’s different purposes in regard to men must depend 
on some difference not in himself but in them independent 
of him; although he strongly asserts, in this differing from 
Arminians, that that difference implies no moral superiority 
of the saved over the lost previous to their conversion, and not 
the slightest merit or attractiveness inthe eyeof God. He thus 
coincides with Ebrard in holding that predestination is not 
absolute but conditional; though the condition is in his view 
nothing that moves God thereto, but only a sine gua non of his 
exerting the saving power which his.own free and boundless 
love moves him to put forth, Now manifestly this view de- 
pends essentially on the theory in regard to conversion that 
has been already considered, and is pressed by all the objec- 
tions to which it isliable. If that theory cannot be established, 
then we must have recourse either to the Arminian doctrine 
of election being conditional on the faith of men, or to the 
ordinary Calvinistic tenet of absolute unconditional election. 
But besides this, it may be asked whether Dr. Forbes’ theory 
will really meet the force of the objection it is proposed to 
answer. Will a choice of some men from out of others on 
account of no moral superiority or difference among them, even 
though it be based on acts of their own will, seem to men in 
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general at all less arbitrary than one that is based on good 
reasons, though these are hidden, and are independent of the 
will as well as of the moral character of those chosen? There 
would appear to be practically very little difference between 
them ; and many would even prefer the latter, as not commit- 
ting itself so positively to a solution of the difficulty, but being 
content to leave it a mystery. 

The last objection to Calvinism with which our writer deals 
raises a more complicated question; for it is that, on the 
Calvinistic view, God’s sovereignty deals with men irrespec- 
tive of any difference in them, and here we have to consider not 
merely, as hitherto, the case of those who are finally saved, but 
that of those who are finally condemned. Now it is acknow- 
ledged by the most decided Calvinists that the cases are not 
parallel, but differ in many important respects. No creature 
of God is condemned except for sin, and though we believe 
that their condemnation, like all God’s acts, has been eternally 
foreordained, yet it has been so only on the ground of God’s 
foreknowledge of their sin. Hence while predestination to 
life is, according to Calvinism, absolute and unconditional, 
foreordination to death is conditional, being on account of sin 
foreseen and permitted, but not caused, by God. Thus when 
we speak jointly of God’s purpose in regard to both classes of 
men, we cannot absolutely either affirm or deny his sover- 
eignty. He is sovereign in the salvation of the saved, but he 
is simply just in the condemnation of the lost. Dr. Forbes, how- 
ever, does not seem content to rest in this position, and his way of 
putting the matter is, that while God possesses undoubtedly a 
sovereign right to save whom he pleases from among the race 
of sinners, he does not act sovereignly in the exercise of it, 
but is guided by his foreknowledge of the way in which men 
will treat his overtures of grace. The statements of Paul in 
Rom. ix. he explains as assertions of what God might in 
virtue of his supreme right do, but not of what he actually 
does in the salvation of sinners. He thinks that the principle 
of parallelism, which he conceives to have been observed by 
the apostle in his didactic writing, as well as by the Hebrews 
in poetry, throws much light on the line of thought in that 
chapter, and confirms his view on it. But it seems quite 
impossible, by that or any fair exegetical means, to get rid of 
the strong assertions of God’s sovereignty by Paul. When we 
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read (v. 19), “he hath mercy on whom he will, and whom 
he will he hardeneth,” it seems an altogether inadequate 
paraphrase of these words that Dr. Forbes gives :—*“ So that 
God himself is the only competent judge who are proper 
objects of mercy and who of severity.” Nor does there appear 
any ground for reading in, between vv. 21 and 22, such a 
thought as this :—“ But what justice requires is one thing, 
what God’s mercy prompts him to do is another. Not then to 
appeal to God’s sovereign right, of which he needs to render 
account to none—looking to what we can see, if he has long 
borne,” etc. Surely, if such a contrast had been meant, there 
would have been a more strongly adversative particle than 
simply Se. And the fact remains, that in vv. 20, 21 Paul does 
appeal to God’s sovereign right. No doubt we must combine 
with these statements the equally strong assertions of chap. x., 
that “whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved,” as exhibiting the other side of an antinomy which we 
cannot reconcile; and should follow the example of the 
apostle in giving full scope to each in its proper place, and 
for its designed purpose. But few unbiassed minds will find 
in Paul’s statements the idea that God merely has of right, but 
does not exercise in fact, sovereignty in determining the 
destinies of men. 

Dr. Forbes might have spared the series of charges that he 
brings against the common Calvinistic doctrine of absolute 
predestination to life, drawn from its alleged consequences ; as 
any one who has thought much on these subjects must feel, 
that where we are encompassed with so much mystery, argu- 
ments from consequences are very precarious and inconclusive. 
Especially is it to be regretted that the old reproach that 
Calvinism makes God the author of sin should be brought up 
again; as it has always tended to embitter feeling, rather than 
to throw any light on the dark problem of the origin of evil. 
On the other hand, his remarks on the necessitarian theory of 
the will, as maintained by Edwards and some modern philo- 
sophers, are good aud valuable. That theory is no essential 
part of Calvinism, nor at all necessary for its defence ; and the 
adoption of it by Calvinists, as has been so general since the 
time of Edwards, has tended to give the theological system a 
more rigid and extreme form than properly belongs to it. The 
course of modern philosophical thought seems to show that 
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the theory of Determinism is really akin to Pantheism or 
Materialism, much more than to any form of evangelical 
theology ; and any advantage that it may give in the contro- 
versy against Arminianism is dearly purchased, if it in the 
least degree favours those much more fatal errors. 

The similarity of Dr. Forbes’ theological position to that of 
Ebrard extends to this, that as the German divine contends 
that his doctrine, though not the common Calvinistic one, has 
a right to be considered truly Reformed theology, so our 
author, making a similar admission, labours to show that his 
view is consistent with the Westminster Confession. Ebrard 
proceeds upon the old and now almost forgotten principle, that 
the creed of the Reformed Churches is to be found in the con- 
sensus of their Confessions, and not in the minute details of 
any one of them ; the principle on which the Scottish Assembly 
of 1647 proceeded when they declared that the Westminster 
Confession was “in nothing contrary to the received doctrine of 
this Kirk,” notwithstanding its numerous variations in detail 
from the old Scottish Confession. On this principle, which 
the General Presbyterian Council of 1877 endeavoured to 
recall to mind, both Ebrard and Dr. Forbes may fairly claim 
that their views are within the lines of Reformed orthodoxy. 
But if the question is to be decided by the grammatical inter- 
pretation of the Westminster Confession in all its clauses, then 
we are afraid that it is only by a very non-natural construc- 
tion that Dr. Forbes can reconcile his views with one or two 
of its statements, His treatment of the statement of absolute 
predestination in the Confession, chap. iii. sec. 5, has already 
been indicated ; and he has also some difficulty in interpreting 
consistently with his view the account of God’s purpose re- 
garding the lost in chap. iii. sec. 7. This has generally been 
regarded as asserting two distinct divine purposes in regard to 
them, the one merely negative, “to pass by,” and the other 
positive, “to ordain them to dishonour and wrath;” and of 
these the former seems to be ascribed to God’s sovereign 
pleasure, while the latter is undoubtedly declared to be a judicial 
act, done on account of sin as its just punishment. Dr. Forbes 
does not read it in that way, but construes the sentence so 
that the clause “for their sin” qualifies the verb “ pass by” 
as well as “ordain them to wrath and dishonour.” It may be 
remarked that the structure and punctuation of the Latin 
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version, which however is of no authority and of uncertain 
authorship, is against this and in favour of the more common 
construction. But it may be questioned whether the merely 
negative purpose of preterition, which is really nothing more 
than the absence of the purpose of election, is a matter of 
essential moment in the Calvinistic doctrine. Certainly some 
of the Reformed Confessions have managed to express the full 
doctrine of unconditional election without introducing it at all. 
So, for example, it is put in the Confession of the Calvinistic 
Methodists in Wales: “God from eternity elected and ordained 
Christ to be a covenant head, a mediator, and a surety to his 
Church ; to redeem and to save it. God also elected in Christ 
a countless multitude out of every tribe, tongue, people, and 
nation to holiness and everlasting life; and every means were 
employed to effect this purpose most securely. This election 
is eternal, righteous, sovereign, unconditional, peculiar or per- 
sonal, and unchangeable. It wrongs none: though God has 
justly left some without being elected, yet he has not wronged 
them ; they are in the same condition as if there had been no 
election; and had there been no election no flesh had been 
saved.” 

No doubt the view of Dr. Forbes and Dr. Ebrard deviates 
somewhat more than this from the common Calvinistic doc- 
trine; for by their theory of the mode of conversion they make 
it depend on the free will of those who hear the gospel whether 
they are saved or not, ascribing to that will not indeed a power 
to do anything good, but only to resist or not to resist the work 
of the Spirit." It may seem therefore improper to claim for 
this form of doctrine a specifically Calvinistic or Reformed 
character, since it is very nearly identical with the Lutheran 
doctrine. But it should be remembered that the ablest and 
strictest Calvinist, even in the palmy days of orthodoxy, never 
held that there was any vital or fundamental difference between 
them and the Lutherans. The Augsburg Confession is included 
in the Harmony of Protestant Confessions. The Reformed 
Church of France, in 1631, even at the risk of trouble to them- 
selves from the Government, declared that the Churches of 
the Augsburg Confession agree with the other Reformed 


1 This distinction, however, disappears on the privative view of evil; for 
on that view the resistance to the Spirit’s work is simply negative, arising 
from the want of will to good, and the not resisting is positive compliance. 
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Churches in the principal and fundamental points of true 
religion,’ and the Reformed divines were willing and anxious 
for a union with the Lutherans even on the ground of making 
their differences on Predestination an open question. This 
was agreed by the Reformed divines at the Conference at 
Cassel in 1661, and their conduct was never disapproved by 
the Churches they represented, while it was highly praised by 
such an orthodox Calvinist as Fred. Spanheim. The proposed 
union failed on this, as on previous occasions, because of the 
narrowness of the Lutherans, who raised a vehement outcry 
against the concessions made by the divines of their Con- 
fession.2 If the denial of absolute predestination had always 
been combined with such views as Dr. Forbes maintains as 
to the necessity and reality of regeneration, the decrees of the 
Synod of Dort would probably never have been passed. 
Although on the grounds above indicated we are not inclined 
to agree with Dr. Forbes’ views, and do not think they will 
prove to be tenable, yet we believe the publication of them 
may do important good. The Presbyterian Churches, if they 
carry on with any measure of success the work of reunion on 
which many of them in this country, and more abroad, have 
entered, will have sooner or later to deal with the question 
whether such variations of belief should divide Churches. This 
blessed work cannot surely rest merely with the reunion of those 
who have the same form of doctrine and government, though 
even that in the meantime presents difficulties that are most 
disheartening. Unless the aspirations of the Protestant Churches 
after unity are to be very greatly disappointed, the question 
must be faced sooner or later of the doctrinal differences that 
distinguish such bodies as the Wesleyans from the mass of 
Presbyterians, and the proposal of such mediating views as 
those we have been considering may be of much use towards 
this. Not that they are likely to unite both parties on the 
middle ground of a new theory, but they may serve to bring 
out the fact that there are very delicate shades of doctrine on 
this mysterious subject, and that the essentially Christian 
and evangelical interest lies in the maintenance of the reality 


1 See Quick’s Synodicon, ii. 297. 

2See Spanhemii Hlenchus Controversiarum, pp. 335-9, and the candid 
statements of the Lutheran Mosheim, Eccl, History, Cent. xvii., sect. ii. 
part 2. 
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of regeneration as a work of God’s free grace rather than in the 
logical correctness of the inferences drawn from that great fact. 
Those who agree in cordially recognising it should learn to 
tolerate what they may regard as bad logic on the part of those 
who differ from them in their conceptions of foreknowledge, 
will, and fate; and may do so all the more because no system 
that does justice to the facts can be perfectly logical all through, 
or can avoid admitting that at some point or other there are 
antinomies we cannot harmonise and problems we cannot 
solve. EpITOR, 















































